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T was our custom when on the march 
to break camp a little before sun- 
rise, and after breakfasting, so soon 
as the caravan got under way, C—— 

and I each took two shikaris (or hunt- 
ers) and a syce (or pony boy) and 
hunted on either side of. the caravan, 
keeping some six or seven miles apart, 
in order not to conflict with each other’s 
interests. 

At the mid-day halt, though some- 
times, when on the track of game, not 
until evening, we met to talk over the 
events of the day. On the particular 
day I now have in mind to describe, my 
part of the outfit had been on the march 
for several hours without sight of game, 
when we saw a “ wart hog.” 

We stalked him for a short distance, 
and he suddenly disappeared. 

On coming up to the spot where last 
we had seen him, we found ourselves 
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on the edge of a ravine; and there, not 
twenty yards below us, grunting softly 
to himself and rummaging about, was 
our porker. Seeing that he had no 
tushes I did not shoot, and subsequent 
events made me very thankful that I had 
not, for it was through his instrumental- 
ity that larger game was secured, and I 
owed him a debt of gratitude. 

The ravine to which he had led us 
was one of those singularly beautiful 
spots which one sometimes finds amid 
the monotonous stretches of the sur- 
rounding country, places where Nature 
seems to have stored those treasures 
which she denied elsewhere. The sum- 
mits of the miniature cliffs which formed 
the sides of the ravine were on such a 
level with the outside plain that from 
a short distance away one would scarce- 
ly suspect its presence. At the base of 
the cliffs lay the dry bed of a tempora- 
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rily inactive river, and growing round 
the smoothly worn boulders which lay 
in the bed, and clustering on the sides 
of the cliffs in rich profusion, were fresh 
green grass and various kinds of dense 
foliage. 

Appreciating how much my pony 
would enjoy thrusting his nose into that 
spicy fodder, as for the past few weeks 
he had ‘not enjoyed anything like a 
square meal, I decided to stop fora 
short time. 

We had been lying twenty minutes or 
so on the cool sod, enjoying the shelter 
from a blazing sun and watching the 
pony, when one of the shikaris, who 
had strolled up the ravine, returned 
with the news that he had found the 
fresh track of a lion, which had passed, 
he thought, only a few hours before. 
We all then hastened to have a look, 
and, the other shikari confirming his 
opinion, we prepared to follow it up. 

The heaviest rifle we had with us was 
a “soo Winchester repeater,” which at 
that time I did not judge to be a good rifle 
for lions, though I have since found by 
experience that it is large enough for 
anything under an elephant or rhi- 
noceros. So, deciding to have the 
heavier rifte, if possible a 577 express, 
the syce was sent back on the pony to 
the caravan for it, and we made a start. 

My two shikaris went on in front of 
me, going on the average at a fast walk, 
which, when the trail became plainer, in- 
creased to a dog-trot. The pugs led us 
through the ravine for a short distance 
and out over a rough, stony country, 
where the men often lost them and had 
to cast about for several minutes before 
finding them again. 

We had been going on in this way for 
a couple of hours or more when we 
came to a thick grove of bushes, several 
hundred yards in extent. The trail led 
in at the densest part of these, so to 
save time we circled the outskirts to see 
if our quarry had come out the other 
side. Our investigations did not last 
long, for we could find no trail leading 
out of the first clump to which we had 
tracked him, so we felt pretty sure 
that he was there. It was now only a 
question of rousing “ His Majesty” out 
of a presumably comfortable nap, and 
trusting to luck that he would show 
himself in the open. The bushes were 
too thick to favor the chances of getting 
a shot by waking him up, and unless we 
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jumped him within a few yards of us, 
should be unable to see him. So, sta- 
tioning my two men on one side of the 
bush with orders to try and beat him 
out to me, I went to the other side and 
waited for him. 

They hurled sticks and stones, to- 
gether with opprobrious epithets chosen 
from the Somalian vocabulary as being 
especially calculated to move lions to 
resentment. His appearance, manners, 
his ancestors, all received a criticism 
which, to say the least, was impolite ; 
but all to no purpose, for he gave no 
indication of his presence. 

After many fruitless attempts to move 
him, we concluded that we had made a 
mistake, and that he must have gone on. 
Suddenly, just as were preparing to 
recast for the trail, there was a great 
commotion in the bushes, accompanied 
by a sonorous deep-toned growl, and we 
could hear the lion breaking his way 
out on the side opposite us. 

We rushed as quickly as_ possible 
round the bush, only to see the tracks 
which he had made a few seconds 
before, but caught no sight of the 
beast himself. 

With renewed energies we ran on, 
the pugs being more easy to follow, as 
he was going very fast. He had taken 
a course through the open spaces which 
divided the line of bushes, and we hur- 
ried on in the hope of catching sight of 
him when he should reach the open 
ground beyond. This was not to be, 
however, for when we came to the last 
clump of trees the pugs stopped short, 
and on making a detour round it we 
found none leading out. So here he 
was again. 

The grove in which he was now con- 
cealed was of such dimensions that 
there was only one course of proceeding 
which seemed feasible, and that was to 
burn him out. It was slow work, the 
burning of the bush, which, though dry 
and very inflammable, owing to the lack 
of wind burned almost vertically. 

When the fire had been under way 
some time we were joined by my syce, 
bringing with him the express rifle and 
two camelmen to help in the tracking. 
With the usual careful attention to or- 
ders of the Somali, which is not always 
consistent with his thinking powers, he 
had brought no cartridges for the rifle, 
so I must needs goon with the Winches- 
ter alone. ’ 
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We were now six, myself, two shi- 
karis, syce, and the two camelmen. 

Heavens! How long it took that 
bush to burn! I had stationed all the 
men on the opposite side of the bush to 
me, and they were making a terrible 
racket in order to induce the lion to 
break my way. 

The fire was so hot that we had almost 
lost hope, when, with a succession of 
angry roars, the lion sprang out of the 
side towards the men, dashed straight 
through them, scactering them right and 
left, and disappeared. Two of the na- 
tives saluted him with spears, but he 
disappeared before I could get a chance 
for a safe shot. It was annoying, to say 
the least, to be so close to the brute 
and have him escape withour even the 
satisfaction of a shot. But it is extra- 
ordinary what good judgment a lion ex- 
ercises when he wishes to escape his 
pursuers. Lying concealed from view, 
but always in a position to see all that 
is going on about him, he notes every 
move on the part of his enemies, and 
when their vigilance seems slackest, 
gives the white hunter a wide berth and 
springs out towards the natives, evi- 
dently preferring to take his chances 
with men with whose get-up he is 
familiar. Seldom will a lion submit 
himself as a fair mark, excepting when 
he means business, that is, to give and 
to take. 

Well, there was no good crying over 
spilled milk, and nothing to do but do 
it all over again. I was dead tired and 
half famished, having eaten nothing since 
sunrise, and it was now almost six in the 
afternoon ; but there was still a chance 
before dark of coming up with our 
friend, and it was well worth a little ex- 
tra exertion, so on we went again. I 
now rode my pony, in order to let my 
syce helpin the tracking and also not to 
retard the pace of my men, who went 
much better when I was not with them. 

It is a very pretty sight to see the 
Somalis tracking— they work for all 
the world like a pack of hounds. Keep- 
ing pretty close together, they go 
along at a slow trot until the trail is 
lost; then they spread out in different 
directions ; someone who finds it con- 
veys the fact to the others by snapping 
his fingers ; they all close up, and on 
they go, perfect silence being main- 
tained the whole time. We retraced 
our way almost in the identical line that 
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we had come, and in ashort time neared 
the place where we had first jumped the 
lion. 

I now dismounted and left my pony 
in charge of the syce, as the lion seemed 
so partial to this particular grove it was 
quite likely that he would stop some- 
where on the outskirts. His track, 
however, led us through some of the 
densest parts of the undergrowth, and 
as it was growing late our last remain- 
ing chance was to try and sight him 
somewhere amongst it. 

Leaving all the men outside except 
one shikari, whom I took to do the 
tracking and also to helpsee the beast if 
he was about, we pushed our way through 
the bushes as best we might, now crawl- 
ing under them on our hands and knees, 
now plunging into their depths and 
getting our hands and faces scratched 
unmercifully, until at length we lost all 
signs of the trail and didn’t know which 
way to turn. 

Just then I felt a sharp clutch on my 
arm, and my shikari whispered ex- 
citedly, “Me see him,” at the same 
time pointing to a spot some twenty-five 
yards away. 

I followed the direction he was point- 
ing, but for the life of me «could see 
nothing. “ Point with the rifle,” I told 
him ; and, looking over the sights, saw 
a pair of eyes as big as saucers peering 
at us from under the bushes. 

As soon as the lion found his presence 
was known, he showed his dissatisfaction 
by displaying two rows of shining 
ivories in a noiseless snarl. My shikari 
was all this time twitching my sleeve 
and whispering, “ Shoot, shoot ; why no 
shoot?” I told him to shut up, and, 
walking slowly towards the brute with 
rifle in readiness to shoot quickly in 
case he should spring, got within fifteen 
yards of him. Even then it was diffi- 
cult to take a satisfactory aim. So dark 
was it beneath the bush that I could 
see nothing of the lion except the flick- 
ering light of his eyes, and I did not 
wish to wound our friend at such close 
quarters. Severaltimes I put my rifle 
confidently to my shoulder and had to 
take it down. 

A sudden throwing upof his head gave 
me the desired opportunity, and I fired 
just between the two great eyes, pumped 
another cartridge into the barrel, fired 
again, and then waited for the result. 


. Apparently it was a dead lion, for we 














1. Unpegging the lion’s skin. 4. Our caravan on the march. 
2. Mess at mess. 5. Native caravan on the march. 
3. Striking camp. 6. A siesta. 
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heard no F 
sound, and 
on looking 
into the 
bush found 
a beautiful 
full-grown 
lion with a 
neat little 
bullet - hole 
just over 
his right 
eye. I found 
on exami- 
nation that 
my second 
shot had 
not touched 








I enjoyed it 
almost as 
much .as 
themselves. 

When 
they had 
finished 
dancing,the 
work of 
skinning 
commenced 
which they 
accomplish 
in an extra- 
ordinary 
short space 
of time. 
The skin 





him. 

The rest 
of the men 
joined us almost immediately on hear- 
ing the shots. They dragged the lion 
into the open and began what is called 
“the lion dance,” to the accompaniment 
of a soft, low chant. It was a very 
picturesque sight, the dead monarch 
of the jungle forming the center of 
the group, and the half-naked men, 
with the red glow of a setting sun 
reflected on their glistening skins. 
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and head 
were tied 
behind the 
saddle on the pony. I mounted, and we 
started for camp, leaving the carcass of 
the lion to be buried in the stomachs of 
the hyenas and vultures—the last rest- 
ing-place of every creature which dies 
in the open. 

The men sang all the way, and as we 
approached the camp C came to 
meet me, followed by nearly all our men, 
and seemed as well pleased as myself. 
































I. THE ORYX, 


2. WATERING THE CAMELS, 












A NORTHERN GIRL’'S “HUNTIN' 
‘"GAITAH.” 


OF A 








BY MARION 


ITHIN 
the 
mem- 
ory of 

the middle- 
aged “Crackers,”—as 
the natives are called 
—the vast pine-lands 
of Florida were seamed 
and threaded with 
countless trails leading 
over the grass-grown 
marshes from one 
“alligator hole” to 
another. Now one 
seldom finds them, and 
a big alligator is a rare discovery. 

This sudden disappearance is owing 
chiefly to the Seminole Indian. Florida 
is his ‘happy hunting ground,” Where 
a white man cannot go, he lives and 
thrives. He isa nomad, and all through 
the pine-lands one finds the ashes of his 
camp-fire, the ridge-pole of his disman- 
tled tent, signs always that the country 
about has been hunted over, and the 
“alligator holes” robbed of their booty. 

Alligator skins are the Seminole’s 
chief article of barter. They are brought 
in for miles and traded at the scattered 
country stores for gaudily colored ban- 
danna handkerchiefs—which are made 
into a sort of turban—beads, ammuni- 
tion, knives, etc.; and owing to this 
near-by depletion the “sob of the 
*gator”’ grows less in the land. 








PRYDE QUAY. 


With the disappearing of the alli- 
gator comes an added zest to the hunt. 
It lends difficulty to the already existing 
danger and difficulty. Danger and the 
charm of coming close to Nature, with 
all her mysteries and moods, are the 
magnets which for countless ages have 
drawn men forth from the haunts of 
men, to slay and spare not. 

S— L , on the Indian River, is a 
settlement of about adozen houses. To 
the right are a few low cottages given 
over each year to the Northern followers 
of Izaak Walton, who come South in 
search of tarpon and winter fishing. 
In front the wide lovely Indian River 
stretches away, fringed with palms and 
weird mangrove trees and pulsing to 
every heart-beat of the ocean. At the 
other points of the compass the “ Florida 
Cracker” hath his habitation, and flour- 
isheth like a green bay tree. 

It was from one of our house party, 
Clarence, our guide, fisherman and gen- 
eral factotum, that I learned that here 
one might goa “huntin’ of a ’gaitah” 
with a reasonable hope of finding 
one. 

One morning I had wandered down to 
the dock before breakfast and was lean- 
ing over the railing, drawing in long 
breaths of fresh morning air, and view- 
ing the heavens with a would-be fisher- 
man’s eye for any sign unfavorable to 
the plans we had made for the day. 
Clarence was polishing up the boats 
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and arranging the fishing tackle. The 
weather was calm and hot and sun- 
shiny, and the river lay so motionless 
and still that one could hear the faint 
splash of leaping fish and mark where 
they had fallen. 

“Good morning, Clarence,” I called. 
“ A good day for Spanish mackerel; no 
breeze and no clouds. I think we can 
count on rare sport out at sea,” 

Clarence stood still and surveyed the 
horizon carefully. 

“A good day fo’ mack’rel, suah, 
Miss,” he said, “and you all suah to get 
lots of fish; but hit’s a bettah day, by fa, 
fo’ ’gaitahs.” 

I examined Clarence carefully for any 
sign of suppressed amusement—a faint- 
est trace of guile, 

“ Alligator-hunting, Clarence,” I said 
blandly; “and where would one find 
them? Here? In the river?” 

“ Not yere, Miss,” Clarence laughed 
amusedly. “Inland huntin’ fo’ ’gaitahs. 
Too much salt yere—tho’ they do come 
occasional’, Th’ah some of ’em back in 
th’ country— big uns. You all’d ought 
to go a huntin’ of ’em. I can c’yar yo’ 
wheah yo’ suah get a ’gaitah,” and 
Clarence sat down and mused. 

He told me stories of ’gators and 
‘gator hunts, of hair-breadth escapes 
and odd experiences, until the breakfast 
bell rang, and I hurried away, filled with 
a desire to enroll myself in the lists of 
those valiant hunters who “seek the 
bubble reputation, even at the alliga- 
tor’s mouth.” Reputation there would 
be, should we be fortunate. I discov- 
ered that of twenty men who had gone 
alligator-hunting from the settlement 
in the last two years, only two had been 
successful. My thirst for the fray fired 
my cousin, V——, to an answering en- 
thusiasm, and she decided to go with me 
as aid and general voucher for all the 
tales I hoped to tell when we came back. 
We had several protracted meetings 
with Clarence in the next few days, and 
discussed plans and probabilities with a 
delightful sense of mystery. 

There are two ways to hunt alligators. 
One is to take a small boat and a guide 
and row up one of the fresh-water 
streams. Here, lying flat down in the 
bottom of the boat in the broiling sun, 
with your rifle cocked and ready for in- 
stant action, you calmly allow the mos- 
quitoes to devour you, while you strain 
your eyes in the blinding light and pa- 
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tiently watch for two little diamond 
points on the water and may be a tiny 
rough place—not larger than your hand 
—for that is what your alligator will 
look like if you see him. Clarence 
told me that he went out for four suc- 
cessive days with one man, and each day 
they lay in the sun for hours at a time 
and never caught a glimpse of a ’gator. 
Then the man tired of the sport. 

The other and more datigerous way 
is to drive out to the “alligator holes,” 
where an encounter with a ‘gator be- 
comes almost a hand-to-hand fight, as 
you are on foot and actually in the 
same water with him. Altogether, at 
the “holes,” one needs a cooler head, 
and good marksmanship is a necessity. 
On the latter score, fortunately, I had 
not much hesitation as I had _ shot 
more or less all my life, and knew that 
I could depend upon the accuracy of 
my aim. 

Inland hunting in the end proved 
more attractive, and having decided this 
important question, we arranged with 
Clarence and with Aiden, his brother— 
who is a veritable Nimrod—to go with 
us, provide a conveyance, etc. Then 
and not until then, we laid our plans 
before the house party, who amused 
themselves for the remainder of the 
evening launching at us dainty shafts 
of sarcasm and sparkling witticisms, 
which left us inwardly saddened, but 
outwardly, most valiant and bold. 

The morning: of our hunt dawned 
bright and lovely, and at nine the guides 
were waiting for us with a two-seated 
wagon and a “one-time” mustang. They 
had with them a gun to shoot any moc- 
casin we might encounter, a huge flask 
of whiskey as an antidote for snake-bites, 
and two long poles and hooks to land our 
alligator. We added a kodak, to photo- 
graph the spoils, and my rifle and am- 
munition. I used a Winchester repeat- 
ing rifle of the ’92 model, with 38-calibre, 
long-distance cartridges. 

We drove back into the country for 
about a mile, over a sandy uninterest- 
ing road, which grew suddenly lovely 
as we reached a small stream, one of 
the many that drainthe swamps. There 
was a big alligator track along one bank, 
a long, wet-looking streak through the 
sand, which Clarence pointed out, and 
the spirits of hunts-women awoke with- 
in us and our hearts beat high! Evi- 
dently we were on the trail. 
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Following the little stream, we drove 
directly through the pine forest, where 
the ground was thickly overgrown with 
palmettos, and came out upon a big, 
swampy, grassy space, with a circle of 
willows in the center—our first “ alliga- 
tor hole.” 

The “alligator holes” are at once 
curious and lovely. All through the 
pine-lands there runs a network of 
marshy ground covered with shallow 
swamp water and overgrown with tall, 
willowy,saw-grass. Here andthere the 
waters deepen into little open ponds, and 
to these the name “alligator hole” is 
given. The name really refers to the 
holes the alligators tunnel out in the 
bottom of the pond, and into which they 
creep when startled. Here they can lie, 
safely stowed away, for hours without 
coming tothe surface for air. The ponds 
are covered with water-lilies and fringed 
about with willows, which stand out 
boldly against the wide, flat monotony 
of the swamps and are very picturesque. 
Each hole should boast two or three alli- 
gators and many tiny ones; and its wa- 
ters, together with the waters of the 
swamp around it, are infested with moc- 
casins, only a little less deadly than the 
Southern rattlesnake. 

Clarence and Aiden went to recon- 
noiter for game. They shot two moc- 
casins not two feet away from us, and we 
saw some fifteen others, but no alliga- 
tor; so we stowed the snakes away in 
the wagon as trophies and set off for 
another hole. We reached it after an 
hour’s driving, and Clarence went again 
to look for alligators. He disappeared 
in the grass, and we could see his head 
now and again above it. As we reached 
the hole a flock of blue heron rose from 
the willows and sailed away, and a white 
owl cut the air with its lonely cry. We 
felt how small a part of creation we were 
in the wilderness, it all looked so wide 
and lonely, the swamp and all around us 
pathless forest. 

The guide came back in a few mo- 
ments, all excitement. He had discov- 
eredan alligator. He had crept in quite 
close to the pool without seeing a sign 
of our quarry, and had just risen to shout 
to me that there were none to be found, 
when a huge one, which he had failed to 
see, and which was sunning itself among 
the lily pads, jumped out and snapped 
at him. The boy still looked rather 
white and shaky. He had thrown him- 
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self back on the grass to escape, and the 
alligator had sunk. 

‘“A fo’teen-foot 'gaitah, swah.” 

I was to come at once. 

I came—I jumped out of the wagon 
into two feet of cold, oozy swamp water, 
put a dozen cartridges into my rifle and 
waded off through the swamp, with 
V diligently waving good wishes in 
the distance. 

Clarence kept a close lookout for 
snakes, and we slipped along as quietly 
as one can slip through saw-grass, taller 
than your head, and water which is one 
moment deep andthe next shallow. Fi- 
nally we reached the hole and I stood 
and looked at it and felt that cold wave 
of excitement go over me, which shivers 
up and down your back and tingles to 
your very finger-tips. This was alliga- 
tor-hunting ! The black pool of water 
held all sorts of possibilities for me, 
and I watched and waited with bated 
breath. 

I waited a long time. I was growing 
disheartened and weary before I finally 
saw an alligator; and yet, when he did 
come, he came so quietly that it was 
with a little shock of surprise that I 
looked across the pool and saw him 
slyly peeping out from beneath a lily 
leaf. There had been no faintest sound, 
not the slightest ripple on the water, 
but there he was. I could just see his 
eyes, two bright spots, and could im- 
agine his long, dark shape beneath the 
water. My longing to fire was scarcely 
controllable and my fingers fairly trem- 
bled on the trigger of my rifle; but I 
was so afraid he might be small and 
that I might frighten away my big 
“’oaitah” by the report, if I shot, that 
I sent the guide around the pool to dis- 
cover his size. Clarence disappeared, 
and after what seemed an age of wait- 
ing, I saw him creep out on the other 
side, bend over—then he slipped and 
fell, and my “’gaitah” quietly sank. I 
could have wept bitter tears of disap- 
pointment. It was the big alligator and 
it would have been such an easy shot. 
They tried to bring him up again by 
imitating the sob of an alligator— 





“grunting him up,” they call it—but 
in spite of all lures it was an hour be- 
fore another one appeared. This time 
I was not too curious as to his size—I 
fired and he rolled his length over in 
the water, the inglorious length of three 
and a half feet! 
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What a fall was there, my country- 
men! He was a “’gaitah,” however, 
and better at least than none, so Clar- 
ence hooked him out, and as it was quite 
late, we waded off to the wagon and 
V—. That demure maiden, when she 
saw me, gave way to inexplicable and 
unrestrained mirth. 

“ My dear,” she said, when she could, 
“do you mean to tell me you shot that 
monster in those?” 

“ Those”’ were my veil and gloves, 
and I had—shades of departed hunters 
forgive !—I had shot my first alligator 
in my gloves and veil; I was too much 
excited to notice them. 

We drove slowly home after that, 
fully determined to come again; and 
over the renewed derision that greeted 
us upon our arrival I will charitably 
draw a veil. 

That evening I sat on the front steps 
and plucked the burrs from my hunting 
skirt. This 1 did to show to all whom 
it might concern the supreme indiffer- 
ence with which I received the various 
wise saws leveled at me by “the party,” 
who also sat on the front steps and were 
fast making life a burden to me. | 

Into this scene of agony, there came 
“Jeems” Ruggles. 

“Jeems” Ruggles is our neighboring 
“Cracker” to the left, and he who 
knoweth not “Jeems” knoweth not 
S— L This evening he shambled 
barefooted out of his front gate, with 
his long, sunburned hair floating back 
from his brown face, his faded blue shirt 
widely open at the neck, his trousers 
short and equally faded, his shoes tied 
by their strings around his neck. 

“Jeems” came along the beach and 
leaned on our front gate, and | wel- 
comed his advent with joy. Here was 
reliet ! 

“Good evening, Mr. Ruggles,” I said, 
with a beaming smile. 

“Jeems” smiled back as beamingly 
and swung on the gate. 

“ By gravvy, Miss Z——,” he said, “I 
year yo’ been ’gaitah huntin’ this mahn- 
in’!” 

I received this remark instony silence. 

“And I year,” “ Jeems” continued as 
beamingly, “I year, yo’ on’y got a no- 
‘count ‘gaitah, and by gravvy, Miss 
Z——, it’s too bad. I jest stopped to 
tell yo’—yo’ bein’ dis’pointed ’at way— 
‘at my chillun they got a fet ’gaitah 
down yere in the rivah and they done 
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got him tied toa stake ; 


and, by gravvy! 
if yo’ would like to shoot 4z#z—he cahn’t 
get away, yo’ know, no how, and whenst 
yo’ miss him, yo’ can jest fiah away some 
moah.” 

I rose and fled, and “the party” 


laughed loud and long. Mr. Ruggles 
may have meant well, but after that en- 
counter xothing could have kept me from 
going out for alligators the next day! 

We started at the same hour the next 
morning, and went directly to the far- 
thest pool. When we arrived, Clarence 
and I crept up, talking in whispers, but 
there were no fresh trails and no alliga- 
tors to be seen, except a tiny one, which 
Aiden caught and shook, head down, 
until its sobs of grief resounded over 
the water—all to no avail; and the 
guides, after examining the “hole,” 
gave up any hope of getting me a quiet 
shot. The alligator had probably heard 
us as we crept through the saw-grass; 
and sunk, frightened, to its tunnel in the 
pool. The only thing left to do was to 
try to stir him up with a landing-hook, 
a dangerous proceeding. A long spiked 
hook is fastened to a heavy pole, and 
the entire pool is sounded. When the 
alligator is struck, he generally comes 
up with a headlong rush, which creates 
general havoc. 

Clarence cautioned me to be ready to 
fire at once, as a minute’s delay might 
be fatal, and to be careful in my aim, as 
I might, in my excitement, shoot him or 
Aiden. I steadied my nerves for seri- 
ous work, 

One may fire at an alligator half 
asleep and floating among lily pads, 
with stoical calm, if one is an experi- 
enced hunter ; but when you know that 
the beast, if he comes at all, will come 
angry, open-mouthed and meaning fight; 
that he is big ; that you are literally in 
the same water with him, and that water 
is his element and not yours—the sit- 
uation yields matter for consideration. 
Aiden and Clarence prodded and pushed 
and pushed and prodded with their long 
spiked poles, but only stirred up lily 
stems and old logs. Finally, 1 grew 
wearied with the long nervous strain of 
watching, and was just about to call to 
Clarence to come away, when there was 
a splash ! a yell !—they had struck him, 
and he came out with his enormous 
mouth wide open—with a hiss, a jump 
and a snap, breaking the poles and scat- 
tering everything right and left! He 














looked tremendous! I fired, and he 
rolled over on the water dead. An eight- 
and-a-half-foot’gator, and I hadshot him. 

Oh, the rapture of it all! I laughed 
and shouted with delight ! Then I stood 
off and surveyed his big bulk with feel- 
ings of pride and vain-glory. Clarence’s 
raptures were all for the shot. The 
bullet had struck the ’gator just between 
the eyes, and killed himinstantly. The 
skull of an alligator is very thick, and 
there are just two small spots where 
one can hit and kill him—one is be- 
tween the eyes, and the other, a side 
shot, is just berieath the ear. 

The guides dragged the beast out, 
curled him upin the wagon, and cov- 
ered him over with willow boughs, as 
he was a rather gory-looking object. 
We gave three ringing cheers and fired 
a salute, and then with infinite glee set 
off for S— L We fired other sa- 
lutes as we drove in, and hearing them, 
“the party” gathered in amazement to 
receive us. Then the neighborhood as- 
sembled as the news of our exploit 
spread, and before them all we stretched 
out our eight-and-a-half-foot alligator 
and stood back with negligent ease to 
receive congratulations. 

That evening, after dinner, “ Jeems” 
Ruggles again swung on our front gate 
and again he beamed. 

“Good evenin’, Miss Z By grav- 
vy, | year yo’ cert’ny got a ’gaitah.” 

I smiled graciously. 

“ And I jest stopped yere to say ’at I 
reckon my chillun kin keep thar pet 
‘’gaitah—yo’ won’t want him much.” 

*“T sha’n’t want the ’gator, Mr. Rug- 
gles, thank you,” I said; “and tell your 
children for me, that if their live alliga- 
tor brings them as much pleasure as my 
dead one has given me, they have a 
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treasure and would better keep him.” 
Then I smiled forgiveness on “the 
party,” and “Jeemsi’ betook himself off. 

We started North the next morning, 
and Clarence surprised and delighted 
me by appearing with the skin of my 
alligator, which he had taken off at night 
that I might have it totake home with 
me. He brought me, too, the bullet I had 
used. The entire settlement gathered 
to see us off, and as we stood at the back 
of our car waiting for the express to 
come and carry us away, we felt very 
much lionized. 

Our train came at last. The car was 
coupled on with a bump, and we waved 
good-bye to our “ Cracker” friends. As 
we moved, the last words we heard were, 
from Clarence: “‘Come down next yeah, 
Miss Z , and I'll give yo’ a shot at a 
beah” ; from Aiden, “Come down and 
shoot a wile-cat.” 

I have my alligator skin tanned as a 
trophy, I have my memories—a con- 
stantly recurring pleasure—and I am 
going back to add to my experiences a 
“beah hunt” with Clarence and a 
shot at a “ wile-cat”” with Aiden. 

I have thoroughly enjoyed my 
“Cracker” friends. While they are a 
law unto themselves, this is a quality 
that develops in the people of any 
unreclaimed, thinly settled country. It 
springs up of necessity—in self-defence. 
I found them always manly, courteous, 
kind-hearted, and full of resources for 
the furthering of any pleasure we might 
plan. They have a rich vein of natural, 
original humor, and are brave with an 
unconscious fearlessness most attractive. 
We felt that we were safe with them 
always, under any circumstances—even 
in the midst of the dangers attending 
the “huntin’ of a ’gaitah.” 
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TWO KENTUCKY THOROUGHBREDS. 


BY FRANCIS J. HAGAN. 


WOMAN 

is always 

a dra- 

matic 
figure in a scene 
where she is not 
expected. As 
the only figure 
in the scene, as 
well as on ac- 
count of the in- 
congruity, Miss 
Geraldine 
Woodford, com- 
monly called 
Jerry by her in- 
timates, might 
well excite at- 
tention as she 
strayed through 
a woodland as 
wild, as dense, and as primeval as it 
was when Daniel Boone first looked 
upon it from the crest of the Cum- 
berlands. She was simply and quaint- 
ly clad in a suit of light Kentucky 
tow-linen, which fitted her perfectly. 
There was a shadow beneath the long 
lashes of her dark and restless eyes, 
which looked like discontent. 

In this sylvan sanctuary, apparently 
unprofaned of man, it was hard to real- 
ize that all about was the carefully kept 
and cultivated blue-grass country, and 
hardly half a mile away the beautiful 
home of her uncle, Colonel -Woodford, 
which was just then infected with that 
contagion indigenous to the blue-grass 
region, a house party—an irruption of 
friends or relatives from adjoining coun- 
ties who always come unheralded and 
stay until the fit wears off—a thought- 
less throng of pleasure-seekers to whom 
peace and quiet was an unknown and 
undesired thing. 

Miss Woodford was spending the va- 
sation with her uncle, and perforce had 
all day been assisting her aunt and her 
cousin Florentine—a girl of about her 
own age—in the trying duties of hostess. 

It was the unfashionable hour of five 
o'clock, and she had been possessed by 
the desire to stray away to an unfashion- 
able distance to be alone. 

Suddenly upon her reverie there was 
a startling interruption, the sound of 
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rapid footsteps upon the soft turf be- 
hind her, a sudden stop, and the next 
moment a heavy thud as of some object 
striking the ground, and then the wrath- 
ful, constrained voice of a man pouring 
forth furious objurgations. There was 
a sound as of scuffling almost within an 
arm’s length of her, and then the foot- 
steps again, evidently withdrawing from 
the spot. Then the voice of a man, 
“ Now will you do it? take that,” fol- 
lowed by a swish as some keen weapon 
cleaved the air. She stretched out her 
hand and parted the tangled screen of 
shrubbery before her. 

A strange and totally unexpected 
spectacle met her gaze, so ludicrous 
that in her overwrought condition she 
burst into quite uncontrollable laughter. 
There, in a little glade before her, upon 
one side of a large log, stood a horse 
with head down and forelegs braced 
before it, an attitude of ridiculous, un- 
yielding, stubborn defiance. Upon the 
other side lay a young man rubbing a 
shoulder. 

Looking hastily up at the first sound, 
his eyes met hers; and scrambling to his 
feet he stood, surprise, shame and con- 
sternation struggling for mastery in his 
frank, open face. Her own instantly 
assumed a very sober expression upon 
being discovered. 

‘*]__I—I didn’t know there was any- 
body about,” he blundered. “I—I beg 
your pardon, Miss Woodford. I—I 
didn’t, really.” 

“TI do not doubt it,” she replied, re- 
lenting, and with difficulty restraining 
herself from laughter at the comical 
figure he had cut. “I can well believe 
you were not aware of having an audi- 
ence—only an audience of one,” she 
added, smiling at his renewed conster- 
nation as he glanced hastily about. 

“T’m deuced glad of that,’ he said, 
with evident relief. “I—I hope you 
won't give me away to—to Miss Flora 
or anyone ?” he addedin such an appeal- 
ing tone and look from his expressive 
gray eyes that she could but promise. 

“T had no idea,” she continued with 
feigned surprise, “that you placed so 
much weight upon Flora’s good opin- 
ion “ 

“Oh, I don’t,” he hastened to say with 
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open-hearted, if ill-judged candor— 
“that is, of course, I’d rather you 
wouldn’t say anything about it to her or 
anyone else. You see, they've all given 
me the laugh about this mare—particu- 
larly "Gene—you know ’Gene? ’Gene 
Walker? Of course not—I forgot—he’s 
worse than I am—doesn’t know anybody 
here——” 

“ What an ignoramus he must be,” in- 
terrupted the girl, laughing. “Ithought 
you were the ‘only’ anchorite; the girls 
all call you the Hermit.” 

“Well, you see,” explained the youth, 
sensible of this rebuke, “ I’ve been so 
busy ever since I got out of college, try- 
ing to get the farm and everything in 
shape, that I haven’t had time to get 
about much.” 

“You seem to get about a good deal, 
if all the fences knocked down and gates 
left open are any criterion.” 

“Don’t you believe a word of it,” 
broke in the young man hotly. ‘Every 
farmer in this county that finds a rail 
off his fence charges it up to us fox-hunt- 
ers, when we haven’t been within miles 
of his place, and I wouldn't ride a horse 
that I had to hunt gates for. Oh, that!” 
as she laughingly glanced at the equine 
statue of stubbornness across the log. 
“T don’t ride her hunting, not yet, but 
I'll break her or die trying. She’s 
Bonda, by imported Vagabond, and 
she can jump a ten-rail fence if she 
wants to, but she’s a stubborn brute. 
But say,” he added, with a comical grim- 
ace, “wasn’t that a neat ‘cropper’ I 
came over the log?”’ 

“Lovely,” she assented. “Try it 
again.” 

‘““Excuse me,” he said ; “I might for- 
get about the audience.” Then they 
both laughed. 

“In that case,” she said, “‘ the audience 
will not delay the game. It’s time I 
was returning, anyhow,” and with a 
pleasant adieu she started off. 

“Hold on!” called the young man. 
“T’ll show you the way home.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t think of stopping your 
diversion—so sorry I interfered—and 
taking you so far out of your way.” 

“ Asto taking me out of the way, we’ve 
got to go right by my house. And as to 
finding your way, that isn’t as easy as 
you think once you get turned around.” 

Walking side by side, chatting pleas- 
antly and as much at his ease with this 
young lady as if she had been a man, 
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about the things in which he was in- 
terested, horses and hounds and hunt- 
ing, they foilowed an obscure bridle- 
path out of the woods and taking a short 
cut through the sweet-scented clover 
fields, came unexpectedly out of an old 
apple-otchard, with its low drooping 
boughs, upon a typical Kentucky home-. 
stead, a charming pastoral picture witly 
its broad cool verandas, its weather- 
stained gables, its quaint old-fashioned 
casements, its btoad halls and high ceil- 
ings, its host of flowering shrubs, which 
rioted in profusion over the lawn. 

“ This is my home,” said Clay proudly. 
“Don’t be frightened at the dogs,” he 
added, as they bounded towards them ; 
“they won't bite.”” But the caution was. 
needless. Jerry betrayed not the least 
trepidation, but received them with frank 
fearlessness, which disarmed their sus- 
picions at once ; and the next moment, 
hound-like, they were fawning upon her, 
while she was patting their big heads. 
with her dainty hands and her eyes were 
beaming with the light that could only 
come into those of a true lover of ani- 
mals. Clay was lost in admiration. 
“Gad !” he thought, “there’s a girl with. 
nerve.’ net 

Then he came to her rescue, as with 
laughing gayety she repelled their 
boisterous caresses as they bounded up- 
on her, threatening with their big paws 


to tear her dress to shreds in excess of' 


delight. Laying about him with his 
riding whip he sent them howling away. 

“ How could you!” she exclaimed in- 
dignantly. ‘“‘Why you are as cruel as 
can be. Here, old fellow, poor doggy,” to 
that arch hypocrite, old Ranter, who at 
a respectful distance was howling vig- 
orousiy, for the whip had touched hin, 
and unused to such sympathy he was in- 
dustriously making the most of it. “TI 
don’t wonder you can’t manage your 
horse; that’s no way to treat an animak.”’ 

“Oh! isn’tit,” said Clay much discon:- 
certed at this indictment, and demur- 
ring stoutly to it. “I guess I don’t 
know anything about hounds or horses. 
I guess you and ‘Gene are the cestui- 
que-trust of all that kind of knowledge 
in the universe ;” this with fine sarcasm 
drawn from his legal studies. “Just 
wait until you have handled them as 
long as I have,” he concluded, assuming 
a superior air that he felt to be unan- 
swerable. 

“T don’t care, 


” 


she retorted with a 
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woman’s perverseness. “ You know you 
can’t manage Bonda, and I know that’s 
the reason. Anybody can see what a 
proud-spirited animal sheis,” she argued. 
“*You’ve just ruined her temper ; that’s 
what’s the matter with her.” 

“Well,” said Clay, smiling as the nov- 
elty of it struck him, “she has pretty 
mearly ruined mine, I’m thinking; and if 
you know so much about it, suppose you 
try your hand. If you break her you can 
have her.” 

“T wouldn’t think of taking her from 
you,” replied the girl, quite seriously, 
“but if you will let me I will try it, and 
if she suits me I will buy her from you. 
Papa has promised me a saddle-horse— 
I think she is just what I want. She is 
gentle enough, if humored, but you ter- 
rify andangerher. I know how toman- 
age her.” 

And as she stroked the satin neck of 
the sleek thoroughbred, Clay could not 
help the conviction that the animal that 
would not appreciate the divine felicity 
of yielding to such a charmer and such 
‘soft blandishments was lost indeed to all 
human control. And when she leaned 
her head fondly against Bonda’s soft 
coat they made such a pretty picture, 
the soft-eyed, clean-cut, blood-like head 

‘of the filly, so close to that of the beau- 
tiful, bronze-eyed, bronze-haired girl, 
‘that the young man could not conceal 
this admiration. Two Kentucky thor- 
oughbreds he called them. . 
_ The undisguised admiration that 
burnt in the steel-gray eyes seemed sud- 
‘denly to bewilder and confuse the young 
lady, as she glanced from the mare to 
ithe tall, handsome young man who stood 
Hefore her, and with some embarrass- 
sment she inquired the direction of her 
thome. 

It was but a short distance, as the 
jplantations joined, but before the jour- 
mey was completed Clay, who did not 
altogether share Jerry’s expressed con- 
fidence in her ability to manage Bonda, 
frankly expressed his misgivings, born 
of an intimate and somewhat trying 
knowledge of that capricious animal’s 
moods, and endeavored to retract the 
promise he had made, declaring he could 
not contemplate the possibility of Jerry's 
‘getting hurt in such a quixotic attempt. 
But Jerry indignantly resented the im- 
plied doubt of her equestrian ability, 
-and good-humoredly twitted him upon 
hhis fear of defeat, attributing his reluc- 
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tance to his dislike of having her accom- 
plish what he had failed in doing. 

He had promised to come over the 
next evening and bring Eugene Walker 
with him. He might have answered for 
himself ; but whatever possessed him to 
embrace in that compact his old school- 
fellow, whose aversion to female society 
had always been even more marked than 
his own ! 

Next night as the twilight of the long 
summer evening gave way to the silvery 
glamor which the rising moon cast over 
the vast half-sphere of earth and sky, 
Miss Woodford and her cousin Floren- 
tine sat out upon the lawn before the 
Woodford home, silently enjoying the 
beauty and serenity of the summer 
night. Occasionally low tones came 
from the porch where the old folks sat, 
and at intervals a vagrant breath of air 
brought a whiff from Colonel Woodford’s 
pipe, which mingled with the spicy 
odors of the night-blooming flowers 
like rare incense. A whippoorwill be- 
gan his monotonous plaint from his 
nightly perch upon the woodpile, and 
an awakened mocking-bird in the past- 
ure poured forth that low, liquid mel- 
ody that is heard only from this king of 
feathered songsters on a summer night. 
Then the big gate that opened on the 
pike was faintly heard as it clanged shut 
after admitting someone on horseback. 

Jerry, whom her cousin had found 
silent, distrait, suddenly brightened up 
with expectancy. But only for a mo- 
ment. An air of disappointment suc- 
ceeded, as far down the stream a single 
horseman seemed vaguely outlined, ap- 
pearing and disappearing. Jerry could 
not conceal her disappointment as she 
sank back on the rustic settee, exclaim- 
ing, “It’s only that bumpkin, Mr. Simp- 
son.” 

“Why, who in the world did you 
think it was ?” laughed her cousin Flora. 

“ Why so disappointed? You surely 
did not expect Mr. Deatherage and his 
friend to-night,” said the Colonel. 

“Why not to-night? They promised 
to come.” 

“Yes, but that was before the rain— 
you surely don’t think he would lose an 
opportunity to be with his dogs—he can 
while away an hour with us when it’s 
too dry to fox-hunt. 

They heard Flora greet the newcomer 
with an exclamation of surprise fol- 
lowed by light-hearted laughter. 
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“T don’t believe that is Joe Simpson,” 
said the Colonel; “ doesn't sound like 
his voice. It can’t be Clay Deather- 
age’s friend, Eugene Walker, for they 
are inseparable, and, besides, I wouldn’t 
think they would lose the chance to 
hunt after the fine rain we had this 
morning. Wonder who it is ?” 

But the problem did not seem likely 
of solution, as, the greeting over, the 
couple talked low and in monosyllables, 
and it was impossible to distinguish fea- 
tures in the shadowing obscurity of the 
shrubbery. 

In one of thé pauses when the mock- 
ing bird having shamed the whippoor- 
will into silence hushed, the silence 
was broken by a sound—a sound with 
a trailing refrain of echoes, so far, so 
faint, so fine, so elfin, that the fugue- 
like feignings seemed as if they might 
have come back from the horn of Diana, 
wound among the mountains. 

“That’s Clay Deatherage’s horn,” 
said Col. Woodford. “There never was 
another like it for tone and timbre. His 
grandfather brought it back from the 
Mexican war—it was a yard long, as 
straight asa stick and as black as ebony 
—the horn of a Spanish bull imported 
for the Mexican bull-fights. He cut it 
down until its tone suited him, but it 
takes a Deatherage to blow it.” 

Jerry was silent; she had not been 
used to young gentlemen placing any 
pleasure before that of being in her 


society, and she was thinking, “He 
promised to come over to-night.” 
But that was before the rain. She 


was mentally condoning his dereliction 
under such strong provocation, when 
Flora approached and mischievously in- 
formed her that she had endeavored to 
excuse her absence, but that Mr. Simp- 
son’s disappointment was so evident, 
she had volunteered to procure him the 
pleasure of her company. 

“Run along like a good girl,” Flora 
laughed, “ and don't get too stuck up, be- 
cause I have to admit that he came to 
see you.” 

“Oh, horrors! It’s the other fellow’s 
ox now! The shoe is onthe other foot, 
is it! Well, I'll just pay you back in 
your own coin,” Jerry laughed, as she 
ran in the house. 

“Why, Eugene Walker !” the Colonel 
heard Jerry exclaim delightedly upon 
finding that entertaining young gentle- 
man instead of the déte notre she ex- 
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pected. “Why didn’t you let me know 
you were here, sooner?” 

“Did you forget our engagement for 
this evening?” he asked Miss Woodford 
in surprise. “I asked for you as soon as 
I came,” he said with meaning and a 
warm pressure of the hand she had ex- 
tended to him in greeting. Quickly 
withdrawing it, a shade of displeasure 
crossed her face at the tone and the look 
which accompanied it. But the next 
moment she upbraided herself for at- 
taching any importance to it—surely 
nothing warmer than a passing friend- 
ship could possibly be imputed to this 
utterly careless young man. 

“No,” replied the girl, “I had not for. 
gotten, but I thought you had, or that at 
least the rain which made it possible to 
hunt would afford am excuse for defer- 
ring it. We heard Mr. Deatherage’s 
horn, and supposed e 

“ You surely did not suppose that any- 
thing could induce me to defer such a 
pleasure,” he said quickly and gallantly. 

“T thought you said you were so fond 
of hunting,” she said banteringly. 

“T am,” he asserted, “but I must 
again admit that there are other things 
I am even more fond of. For instance,” 
he added, noting her gesture of depreca- 
tion, “the preservation of my own fine 
features, to say nothing of my neck, for 
which no man can have a high regard 
who follows Clay Deatherage after the 
hounds at night. I did soonce,” and in 
his whimsical way he related the ex- 
perience, how he had found himself 
alone with Clay in an unknown country 
one dark night, when the hounds struck 
the trail. 

Although she could not help being 
amused at the recital, she said un- 
graciously, “I should think it would 
be lots of fun ; how I would love totake 
ahunt. I think I will have to get Uncle 
George Woodford to bring his pack 
over some night and take us girls hunt- 
ing before I go back. So sorry you 
can't go, Mr. Walker ; I imagine it will 
be such fun.” 

“In that event,” said ’Gene, tempo- 
rizingly, “I think I could go without 
breaking the vow—with you girls along 
it wouldn’t be fox-hunting in the proper 
acceptance of the term—any fox-hunter 
will vouch for that.” 

“Oh, I’m going,” he added decisively, 
“if only to help carry home the pieces. 
When shall it be, and who will we have 
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in the party?” and, Miss Flora joining 
them, they eagerly discussed the new 
diversion, which was calculated to be a 
novel departure from the threadbare 
round of summer festivities, of the usual 
lawn fétes, basket picnics, fishing ex- 
cursions, and straw rides. 

The eventful evening at last arrived. 
It was an ideal one for such an outing, 
the air cooling quickly after sunset and 
giving promise of a heavy dew, which 
would favor scenting conditions. 

As the dusk began to thicken into 
night, and the whippoorwills began their 
monotonous plaint in the park before 
the house, the hunting horn hastened 
final preparations and summoned the 
metry dinner party tothe saddle. Then 
the lawn was a scene of indescribable 
tumult and confusion for a few minutes, 
but soon, with the aid of their gallants, 
assisted by the negro grooms, each 
young lady attached herself to her own 
mount, and the cavalcade was in motion, 
with merry laughter and chatter. As 
they drew rein upon the hunting-ground 
the rising moon bathed with splendor 
the crest of the wooded knoll which 
stood isolated, sentinel-like, overlooking 
the level country about it. 

The cavalcade was halted at the in- 
tersection of two lanes which, converg- 
ing from opposite sides of the knoll, 
commanded it whichever way the chase 
tended, and was told to await here until 
the fox was found and forced to break 
cover. Opening a gate, Uncle George 
led the way along an obscure path 
through the pasture to the woods at the 
base of the knob, accompanied, to the 
disgust of several gallants who were 
left behind, by Jerry, who was his 
favorite niece, and whom he wished to 
induct into the ancient craft. 

Of course Clay, having his dogs to 
hunt, went, too. “Are you really going 
to ride with us, Mr. Deatherage,” Jerry 
said, with a pretty little accent of sur- 
prise, upon finding him beside her; “this 
is quite an unexpected pleasure.” 

“Yes,” he replied, simply, “my dogs 
are going to run, too, you know.” 

“Oh! I might have known it was 
unavoidable on your part; vou have 
shunned my company so persistently of 
late. Why? may I presume to ask. 
Was it because of remorse at having 
broken your engagement the other 
evening?” 

He looked up quickly, appealingly. 


For an instant his eyes met hers, and 
then looked hastily away as he said, or 
rather muttered, that he had no excuse 
to offer, and no idea that he had com- 
mitted any offense, or that she expected 
any apology, but that he had rather 
conferred a favor by absenting himself ; 
a very ridiculous answer indeed. Dif- 
fident, constrained, troubled, his manner 
was very bad in the eyes of the young 
lady, all the more by contrast with his 
natural frank and open candor. 

She felt a little piqued at the neglect 
and wished herself back among the 
merry party left behind ; so was not 
sorry, upon hearing a footstep behind 
her, to turn and discover Eugene Walker 
quietly leading his mount. 

“It’s only I,” he said. “They kept 
up such a chatter out on the road there 
that I slipped away, and came here 
where I might hear the dogs. Have 
they found yet?” Throwing his bridle 
rein over a stump he reclined on his el- 
bow beside her mare, where he could 
converse with her. 

“Hark!” exclaimed Uncle George. 
“Wasn't that old Rocket to the right 
yonder?” Ithad been but a faint whim- 
per far distant on the knoll. 

“Hark to him!” yelled the Colonel, 
excitedly, in stentorian tones; and they 
could hear the pattering upon the leaves 
as some of the dogs passed through the 
woods before them. Harking to the cry, 
and commanding the negroes to follow, 
he and Clay galloped away through the 
woods. 

It was decidedly dull and not at all 
what Miss Woodford had imagined it; 
even her mare seemed to feel the infec- 
tion, and from restlessness had subsided 
into apathetic indifference. 

“This fox-hunting is a very exciting 
sport,” said Eugene in his whimsical 
way, looking up at her with half-closed 
eyes. Heseemed to divine her thoughts; 
for all his seeming levity. “Glad I 
haven’t heart disease, or I know I 
couldn’t stand it. One must indeed be 
blasé who cannot enjoy the thrilling 
scamper across country, the swift rush 
of the chase, the low moan of the dis- 
abled hen as the horsemen run _ her 
down, the shriek of the frightened shoat 
as he flees to the straw rick, the muffled 
plunk of the pumpkin, and the dull 
scrunch of the cucumber, the mad dash 
through the farmer’s fields, and the 
equally mad dash, dash, dash it of the 
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farmer who owns them. I always get 
poetical when I think of it, of the deep- 
mouthed baying of the hoarse hounds 
hotly hugging the trail, calling upon 
the hills to give back their merry music, 
and incidentally calling up the farmer, 
who calls upon you to make change 
with him for that panel of fence you 
knocked down.” 

“ How can you be so ridiculous,” she 
laughed. 

“Not at all, I assure you. There’s 
nothing to me like the pleasures of the 
chase; my chief object in life is to 
imitate the people in the novels that we 
steal from English authors.” 

His tone and manner were inimitable, 
and she enjoyed his quaint, dry humor 
too much to suggest a return to the 
crowd as she felt she ought to. She 
lingered—had not her uncle left her 
here—she momentarily expected his re- 
turn, and Clay’s. She had never known 
Eugene to be so entertaining, she had 
never enjoyed his sallies more; she re- 
turned his fire, bandying wits with him 
and beamed upon him kindly. She 
could not help liking him—who could? 
Jerry felt more, a sympathetic attraction 
for this bright, kindly youth of gener- 
ous and noble impulses, who wasted his 
opportunities and was his own worst 
enemy. Suddenly his humor changed, 
and he became serious. He was a 
strange fellow, acompound of anomalies. 
For a few moments he appeared ab- 
stracted, distraught. In the continued 
absence of her uncle and Clay—or was 
it a premonition—Jerry suggested seek- 
ing the others. 

His form hada sharply defined shadow 
behind it, for the moon was well up now, 
and glistening through the needles of 
the pines. She turned to look over her 
shoulder at it as it rested with its rim 
upon the ridge of the knob. The 
hounds had for a moment hushed, and 
following the late tumult the stillness 
could almost be felt. 

In this silence she heard her name 
softly spoken; and turning quickly with 
a great fear at her heart, saw what she 
dreaded in one glance at the pale face 
upturned to hers in the pallid moon- 
light, in which the bright eyes, with 
their passionate appeal, burned more 
brightly by the contrast. 

“Oh, don’t! don’t!” she cried piti- 
fully, wringing her hands in unfeigned 
and uncontrollable distress, seeking to 
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stay the torrent of passionate words 
that poured from his heart. “I—I 
never thought. Forgive me—indeed, 
indeed, Eugene, I would not have 
caused you this pain for all the world.” 

Her kindness, her sorrow, her dis- 
tress, worked upon him visibly. He had 
started back at her first frenzied ges- 
ture rejecting his love, the half-spoken 
words of passionate appeal frozen upon 
his lips, his hands clenched by his side, 
his face set and hard. He half turned 
and leaned against a tree; but quick as 
thought straightened up, and turning 
again to her he spoke, when, with a lit- 
tle catch in her throat, she broke down 
in the middle of the sentence—spoke 
with a strange calmness. 

“T know it, and I beg your forgive- 
ness. I had no right to speak to you so. 
Never by look or word have you given 
me such right. I can only pray for 
your forgiveness. Ido not know what 
possesses me—but—but I am a creature 
of impulse and sometimes it gets the 
better of me. Can you forgive me?” 

His words seemed to afflict her with 
even greater distress; her face was 
buried in her hands, and she sobbed 





despairingly. “I am so—so sorry for 
you. I can not tell you how much I 


like you, but not that way. I—I must 
tell you I—I love—I never can be what 
you wish. I wish I could tell you why 
—I do like you so much, and I do 
want you to be my friend—if—if you 
think you can.” 

Before he could reply, sounds of some 
one rapidly approaching startled them, 
and the next moment Uncle George 
checked his horse beside them and ex- 
claimed, “ Come on, Jerry. Get on your 
horse quickly, Mr. Walker. Old Rocket 
and the other dogs we whipped off the 
old trail struck it hot on the other side 
of the knob, and Ranter and the rest 
have harked to them and put him to 

_tunning. Listen! Which way are they 
going, Clay ?”’ 

Clay had halted at a little distance 
and could be seen with his hat off, his 
handsome face upturned in the moon- 
light, an attitude of rapt absorption. 

The next moment they were all can- 
tering briskly across the pasture. 

The motion was exhilarating to Jerry 
and revivified her. Her blood, stagnat- 
ed by the weary wait in the woods, once 
more coursed through her veins as her 
thoroughbred moved strong and free 
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beneath her, fighting for her head, and 
only restrained from a racing gait by a 
strong pull on the bit. 

“Hold hard!” came the command 
from the front, and they pulled their 
horses to their haunches ‘while Uncle 
George rode a little distance beyond to 
get away from the champing of the 
restless mounts, and, with his hat in his 
hand, stood listening intently, to locate 
the progress of the chase, which was 
faintly audible in the distance. 

“They are coming up Deer-Lick Hol- 
low,” he said, “and are going to cross 
the pike at the big poplar stump. You 
all are better mounted than I am, and if 
you ride hard can beat them there. I 
am going to try to cut in through the flat 
woods if they go that way.” 

“Shall we try it?” asked Clay. 

“Yes, if you are not afraid of Bonda 
beating you too badly,” was Jerry's re- 
ply, as she shook her reins loose; and 
Bonda, who was as quick on her feet as 
a cat, sprang forward in full flight, while 
Osiris, who, like all large, long-striding 
thoroughbreds, was not as quick to get 
into his stride, fell back a full length 
behind even Eugene and Roland, who 
could not hope to hold the pace long 
with either the mare or the big bay. 

Looking back over her shoulder Jerry 
banteringly called upon both her escorts 
to come on and show her the way. But 
she saw in a moment that Osiris was go- 
ing easily under a double wrap, with the 
long space-devouring stride of the Ken- 
tucky thoroughbred; and knowing the 
race was for a good mile or more, she 
settled into her seat and caught Bonda 
short by the head, determined not to 
ride her out at ‘the very start, and let 
Clay win the race in the end by superior 
generalship. 

Half the distance was rapidly reeled 
off and Clay had overhauled and passed 
Eugene, and was challenging Jerry for 
the lead, when, with a little cry, she 
dashed away from him, while her spir- 
ited mare’s head flew up, freed from 
check or curb. 

Clay saw in a flash that Bonda had 
taken the bit and bolted. Calling upon 
Osiris for all that was in him now, he 
quickly drew away from Eugene, but 
gained only slowly on Miss Woodford’s 
mare, who, stimulated by the pursuit, 
with free head raced madly on. 

Never before had Clay raced for such 
a guerdon—the prize, a human life for 
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which he felt gladly willing to lay down 
his own. Slowly the long reach and 
steady stride of his powerful racer drew 
him alongside. But as Clay reached 
out toward her head the mare swerved 
slightly aside, without checking her 
mad race, and again and again, with 
blind instinct, eluded the grasp of his 
long arm. They were going at a fear- 
ful pace, racing side by side now, along 
the level stretch of turf to the left of 
the pike, the mare crowding blindly 
closer and closer to the fence. 

Suddenly before them loomed large 
and dim in the moonlight a wagon 
drawn up by the roadside, where it had 
been left by some teamster the even- 
ing before. Instinctively Clay’s hand 
swung the animate machine which 
moved beneath him, aside, to avoid col- 
lision with the obstacle; but in a flash 
he saw that the mare in the blind ter- 
ror of the runaway would dash into it, 
saw too a narrow space between the 
wagon and the fence, and driving his 
spurs into Osiris’ sides, swung the gal- 
lant animal with the gathered momen- 
tum full against the mare in the very 
moment of collision with the wagon, the 
shock of impact from the side throwing 
her off her feet, but propelling her into 
the narrow passageway, through which 
she stumbled and fell, unseating her 
fair rider, whose fall, however, being 
checked, was not a hard one. With 
no injury save a dull pain in the shoul- 
der, upon which she had fallen, Jerry 
sprang up, as Eugene Walker came up 
and, dismounting, caught the terror- 
stricken mare by the headstall as she 
tried to make off again. 

Clay did not fare so well. The mo- 
mentum had not been sufficient to carry 
him clear, and, striking full against the 
wagon-wheel, horse and man had gone 
down like a shot. For some moments 
he lay stunned and bruised where he 


_had fallen, and then struggling to his 


feet stood with one hand holding to the 
fence, his other hanging limply by his 
side, his head in a whirl, which, gradu- 
ally subsiding, permitted first to appear 
clearly to his vision, out of the chaos, 
the figure of the young lady, standing a 
pace or two from him, with all her old 
scorn of mien expressed in her attitude. 

“T am glad you escaped unhurt,” he 
said, simply. 

Turning upon him with fierce con- 
tempt, she answered, “ Small thanks to 
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you, coward /” and advanced to meet 
Eugene, who had quieted the mare. 

With his hand to his head, unable to 
believe he saw or heard aright, and un- 
able to understand the peculiar bitter- 
ness she displayed, Clay stood in mute 
amaze while she sprang into the saddle, 
and gathering up the reins with a firm 
hand, while Eugene, with difficulty, re- 
strained her fractious mount, said calm- 
ly, “There, you can give her her head. 
I can control her now. If you will be 
so kind I will trouble you to see me 
home,” and without waiting for an an- 
swer, started ‘on, humoring Bonda into 
a walk. 

Eugene glanced at Clay as if for an 
explanation, but there was no response, 
and he hastened off after Miss Wood- 
ford. 

Clay turned and looked to his gallant 
mount, who stood with right foreleg up- 
lifted, badly lamed. With his right hand 
upon the animal’s shoulder he strove to 
stretch out his left to lift its leg, but at 
the movement, a keen, shivering pain 
shot through him from his dislocated 
shoulder, like a knife, through his brain 
and his whole being, swiftly and sud- 
denly, and everything grew dark and 
gave way beneath him; his arms were 
broken, or he was paralyzed, and with 
his head swung back he could see noth- 
ing but the heaving sky, across which 
flames shot jaggedly, and with a sicken- 
ing sense that all was lost he sank. 

For a short space Jerry and Eugene 
rode on in silence, the girl fearing to 
break it, but when Eugene did speak, 
instead of the gloomy restraint she 
feared, it was with one of his own odd 
conceits. And going on at her side so 
gaily, regardless of all that had hap- 
pened, so superior in his sallies and self- 
possession to all the unhappiness she 
had inflicted upon him, so faithful to 
her, as it seemed, when her faith had re- 
ceived such a blow, and the one she had 
put before him had proved so unworthy, 
what an immense advantage, what an 
overpowering influence were his in that 
hour. 

For a short space she listened in silence 
instead of replying to some sally in- 
tended to amuse her; and then turning, 
suddenly overwhelmed him with her 
sincerity, as she simply but with strange 
depth of feeling told him how grateful 
she was, how she could not bear to 
have him think her unappreciative, or 
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blind to the sacrifice he was making— 
that she had been through much her- 
self that night that he could not know— 
but here, womanlike, her fortitude failed 
her, and, the ordeal passed through, she 
broke down with a little sob in her 
throat. 

“Look here,” he said, excitedly, “1 
would have avoided this if I could. |} 
would have spared you any reference to 
anything that has happened to-night, or 
that could cause you pain, but tell me 
what is the matter, what has happened ? 
there is something wrong here, some 
mistake, I’m sure. You asked me to be 
your friend. God knows I want to be, 
and want to prove it. Do you doubt it ; 
will you not confide in me?” 

Confide to him what she had not evem 
admitted to herself! Her blindness! 
her weakness! her folly! She shrank 
within herself, and coldly protested she 
had nothing to confide. 

“What in the world happened before 
I came up?” he insisted. “I heard you 
call Clay acoward. Will you not tell me 
at least what happened ?”’ 

It was nothing, she protested lightly, 
and she regretted, in the excitement of 
the moment, having said it, but he must 
not attach any importance to it; she 
could not have expected Clay to act 
otherwise ; doubtless it was the only 
thing for him to do; and calmly, indif- 
ferently, she related the occurrence as 
if it were of no particular moment to 
her, how Bonda had taken the bit and 
bolted, and how Clay had frightened 
the mare still more by endeavoring to 
take her by the headstall, and prevented 
her being got under control again, how 
they had suddenly come upon the wagon 
by the roadside, and how, instead of try- 
ing to turn out upon his own side, he had 
driven his horse deliberately against her 
own in the endeavor to force his way 
through the space between the wagon 
and the fence. 

When she had concluded, Eugene said 
simply, but with intensity that carried 
conviction: “ You have made a great 
mistake. You have wronged Clay griev- 
ously. I don’t see how you could be so 
blind. Can't you see that he simply 
risked his own life to save yours? When 
Bonda once fairly runs away, like all 
bolters, she is absolutely blind to any 
obstacle, and would try to run through 
a stone wall. If he had pulled Osiris 
aside to avoid the wagon, Bonda would 
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have crashed into it; and I shudder to 
think of the fate you escaped.” 

She heard, and turned upon him a 
white, startled face. There was no ques- 
tion of this being the true explanation 
of Clay’s action. How base she had 
been to judge him so meanly. There 
was a clatter of hoofs behind them 
that they now noticed for the first time, 
as they had both stopped ; and, looking 
backward, they discerned in the moon- 
light, Osisis riderless, stumbling along 
after them, badly lamed in his right 
foreleg. The empty saddle aroused un- 
utterable apprehensions. Where was 
Clay? 

“ What in the world does this mean?” 
exclaimed Eugene, wheeling his horse 
around and satisfying himself of what 
he dreaded. “It is hishorse. He sure- 
ly cannot have been hurt. I left him 
standing there against the fence, and he 
didn’t look it ; and yet that is his way— 
he would have died before saying any- 
thing after” but here he checked 
himself. 

“Oh, don’t—don’t say it,” pleaded the 
girl, with tears in her voice, “but I 
know, I know I have killed him.” Ina 
moment they were galloping swiftly 
back toward the scene of the late catas- 
trophe. 

Lying there so still and cold and white 
in the pale moonlight, the stars still 
blinked coldly at Clay across billions of 
leagues of space, but there were other 
eyes upon him now—ah, if he could only 
have looked into those soft bronze eyes 
now, as she tenderly laid his head in her 
lap, so disfigured by the pain that his 
mother might have covered it. 

“He has only fainted,” said Eugene, 
as he raised the senseless form to a more 
restful position, and opened Clay’s coat 
and collar to the cool night air. “ Be easy 
with his shoulder there—it is dislocated, 
I fear. There; now that is better. We 
will bring him around directly. I'll be 
back in a moment,” and he was off for 
water from the spring branch that bub- 
bled in the hollow near by. 
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Whether it was the revivifying influ- 
ence of the cool night air, or the light 
touch of her lips upon his forehead, cer- 
tain it is that Clay drew a deep breath 
and opened his eyes, and for a moment 
gazed into hers, then closed them again 
with a sluggish and confused idea that 
such things were, mingling with a host 
of others that were not, what he saw 
seeming vague and disordered as a fever 
fugue. But ina moment with a rushing 
revival of soul he was conscious of all; 
conscious of her arms about him as he 
lay pillowed upon her breast, held as 
sacredly as if he had been sanctified to 
her by death; conscious of the light 
sweep of her long hair that fell about 
his face as her lips were pressed to his, 
and she kissed him as she might have 
kissed the dead. 

As he opened his eyes again and gazed 
into hers, there seemed to be a kind of 
film upon her face which he took to be 
of the moonlight, but as he looked he 
saw that her long lashes were wet with 
tears and she was weeping. Tears of 
joy and gratitude they were, of fer- 
vent gratitude to that merciful divinity 
through whose wonderful workings this 
calamity had been turned to good at 
last. 

Softly-spoken words, softly monosyl- 
labic, arrested Eugene as he hastened 
back with the water; and glancing at the 
two he had so lately left, he saw and 
knew all that had happened, and he felt 
to advance was to intrude, and rever- 
ently he retraced his steps. 

.“T am not needed—not now,” he said, 
as he stood in the shadow of a tree by 
the roadside, silently gazing upon the 
quiet beauty of the night. There was 
in the manner in which he said the 
words no trace of disappointment, of 
regret or repining; but upon the face 
upturned to the moonlight perfect peace 
found perfect expression, and the atti- 
tude was that of a man who had wan- 
dered and got lost, and struggled through 
many devious ways, but who at last had 
found the right road and saw its end, 



































PLEASURE YACHTING 


"WAY DOWN SOUTH. 


BY LORILLARD DUDLEY SAMPSELL. 


PART II, 


HEN we were headed for Cat 
W Island, and when “ Pass Mari- 
anne Light” hove in sight, the 
wheel was put down, and we 

steered the old course, north of east. 

Cat Island, like all the others of the 
string, is a long, narrow strip of land, 
covered for the most part with trees, 
and terminating at each end in a barren 
point of sand. The lighthouse stands 
out on the desert of sand at the west 
end, and has an unobstructed view of 
both Gulf andSound. The sand gradu- 
ally slopes away to the point, and con- 
tinues on out under the water. The 
shoal continuation of a sand-bar is called 
a spit, and this one extends out for a 
quarter of a mile or so, with the water 
only two or three feet deep at high tide, 
while at ebb tide part of it is high and 
dry, and one can walk out an eighth of a 
mile further. This spit or promontory is 
covered with oysters, and in walking 
about or bathing in this water one has to 
wear shoes to keep from cutting the feet. 

The lighthouse keeper showed us a 
relic inthe shape of a ’coon’s paw, which, 
he said, was a more potent charm than 
“the left hind leg of a rabbit,” and he 
told us the story of how it came to be 
separated from the ’coon’s leg. 

“Cat Island is full of ’coons,” con- 
tinued he. ‘ How they got here I don't 
know, as the island is twelve miles from 
the nearest point of the mainland. I 


reckon they voyaged on logs. One 
night, while we were standing on the 
gallery, we saw about a dozen ’coons 
creep out on the spit, hunting for oys- 
ters. One old ’coon sneaked up behind 
a big oyster that had his shell wide open 
and stuck his paw in to get the succu- 
lent bivalve. Quick as a flash the oys- 
ter clapped down on him and the ’coon 
yelled. He’d been there before, though, 
and began to tug at the oyster to get 
him loose from the mud and sand, but 
the oyster was one of a cluster and was 
too deeply imbedded to be moved. He 
hung to the ’coon like grim death to a 
nigger, and it looked as if the ’coon 
would be kept a prisoner. We were so 
interested in the struggle we stayed to 
watch it. The tide began to turn and 
all the other ’coons left the beach. The 
water got higher and higher, little waves 
were curling over the spit, and it looked 
as if the ’coon would be drowned. He 
made a last desperate effort to move that 
oyster, and then deliberately bit his paw 
off. He left it inthe oyster and hobbled 
off on three legs. We ran down, and 
after a search of half an hour found the 
oyster as he was trying to eject the 
*coon's paw and picked it up.” 

From where we were now anchored, 
in the offing of Cat Island, we could 
see Ship Island Pass, whence the shores 
of this coast were first seen by white 
men. 
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The next day was the glorious 
Fourth, and we were up in time to sa- 
lute the rising of Old Sol in true patri- 
otic spirit. After a most delightful surf 
bath, which we came here expressly to 
get, we made sail, and with a stiff sou’- 
easter steered a northwest course for 
Bay St. Louis, where we wished to cele- 
brate the natal day. We anchored off 
the O’Brien place, at the western end of 
the town of Bay St. Louis, before noon, 
and in time to witness a yacht race in 
which upwards of a hundred boats from 
far and near participated. The town 
was in festa] array, and was entertaining 
its guests from the city and adjacent 
resorts in becoming manner. The im- 
mortal Stars and Stripes floated every- 
where, and joy and peace and pleasantry 
attested the universal pride in American 
independence. 

That night there was a fine display of 
pyrotechnics. Houses and the yachts 
lying at anchor were brilliantly deco- 
rated and lighted, and fireworks, red- 
light and noise ruled supreme. For 
miles the beach was lighted up with 
huge bonfires, each resident trying to 
outshine his neighbors in patriotism. 
Gay parties were formed, and old and 
young, belles and beaux, all carried 
fuel to their favorite fire, enthusiastic- 
ally contributing their share to the 
sparkle and splendor of the general 
homage to the nation’s birthday. 

Mississippi Sound is a large body of 
water, about a hundred miles long and 
twenty-five miles wide. The coast which 
bounds Mississippi Sound along the 
north and west may be said to be one 
continuous seaside resort. For sixty 
miles or more it is lined with magnifi- 
cent villas, the summer homes of well- 
to-do people from New Orleans and of 
wealthy planters who move down from 
the interior for the summer season. 

‘““The air breathes upon us here most 
sweetly.”"— Tempest. 

Along many miles of the sloping 
beach there is but a single row of dwell- 
ings, but at more or less regular inter- 
vals there are thicker sections, and ata 
dozen or so places, where stores, hotels, 
boarding-houses and churches cluster, 
they take on the dignity of villages. 
These little towns are called Waveland, 
Bay St. Louis, Pass Christian, Long 
Beach, Mississippi City, Beauvoir, Bi- 
loxi, Ocean Springs, Pascagoula, Scran- 
ton,etc. During the winter months the 
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summer visitors to these resorts give 
place to Northern invalids and tourists 
fleeing from the rigors of their home 
climates. Many Northerners, hunters 
for winter sunbeams, have their own 
residences along this coast. The attrac- 
tions of a large, cosmopolitan city are 
within a few miles’ ride, where the nov- 
elty and pleasure of an Oriental clime 
are afforded. 

The winters on this coast are compar- 
atively warm and dry, there being no 
protracted rainy “spells,” and as a rule 
the sun shines brightly all day long, for 
weeks at atime. The summer daysare 
not too hot, and are almost always tem- 
pered by a brisk breeze, either from the 
Gulf, or the piny woods in the opposite 
direction; and the nights are cool enough 
to require heavy bed-clothing. Both 
seasons are relatively bright and charm- 
ing, the thermometer ranging only from 
about 35 to 85 degrees. 

The characteristics of the vhole coast 
are nearly the same. A wide “shell road” 
upon which the residence gates open, 
skirts the rising beach for its entire 
length. Back of the beautiful lawns 
and residences, stretch the primeval 
piny woods for counties and counties, 
enough timber to supply the world. 
This fine roadway is lined upon either 
side by magnolias and pines; and the 
oyster shells, originally heaped upon it 
half a foot high, have been crushed and 
packed down into a sort of macadam that 
is as smooth as asphalt and a perpetual 
joy to all who go awheel. 

As the water close to the shore is not 
deep at times, bath-houses are built a 
considerable distance out into the surf. 
Each residence has a long pier extend- 
ing out about a hundred yards, and end- 
ing with an unpretentious little sentry- 
box bath-house. The spiles supporting 
the bath-houses are roughly boarded in, 
the planks just close enough to afford 
exclusiveness and keep out large fish. 
Behind the bath-house is the boat an- 
chorage, and its second story, on a level 
with the pier, is generally used as a boat 
and fishing tackle house. These scores 
of piers look like afringe along the 
shore. 

Many varieties of fish and crabs and 
oysters abound. Crabs can be had in 
any quantity, andarecaught, particularly 
by children, with a string with a piece of 
meat attached. These delicious crusta- 
ceans are a staple and family luxury, 














and are served in-various and divers 
ways, such as stuffed crab, crab salad, 
crab fricassee, boiled crabs, crab gombo, 
and crab what-not. They are whiter and 
more tender and better than frogs’ legs, 
lobstersor clams. They are brown and 
dark green above, and white beneath, 
but when boiled their shells turn red. A 
crab has enough meat to fill a large 
chicken egg shell. 

The next morning we sailed on along 
the coast in company with a number of 
yachts bourd for Pass Christian. This 
is a most delightful place to visit ; it 
has, perhaps, some of the most aristo- 
cratic homes on the Sound, and is to the 
South what Newport is to the North. 
We spent the afternoon very pleasantly 
there, and much enjoyed a drive along 
the beach. Pass Christian is particularly 
strung out and has very little depth 
back. It may be likened to the bars of 
the music staff, the four parallel lines 
being represented by the shore, the 
roadway, the row of houses, and behind 
all, the railroad. 

At five o’clock that evening we were 
back aboard and pulled up anchor for a 
moonlight sail out to Cat Island. The 
wind had hauled around a little more to 
the eastward and blew a good, strong, 
whole-sail breeze. The yacht laid well 
over, and the water rippled merrily 
through the scupper holes beneath the 
lee-rail, bubbling in and out as the craft 
gently dipped and alternately rose to 
the waves. As evening gave place to 
night and the moon shone forth upon 
the phosphorescent waters, it grew cool- 
er, and heavy coats buttoned up to the 
chin were a decided comfort. We dis- 
posed ourselves at sweet will near the 
man at the wheel, sitting on the cockpit 
seats or stretched at full length on the 
deck or on the top of the cabin, and en- 
joyed a socialsiesta. The yacht slipped 
into the quiet water behind the lee of 
Raccoon Point on the eastern end of Cat 
Island, was luffed up head to the wind 
and the anchor dropped overboard about 
ten o'clock that night, ending a most 
memorable sail. 

The nights on the coast are generally 
cool and pleasant. When there was a 
good breeze blowing, and consequently 
no mosquitoes, we made pallets on deck 
and, covered with two or three blankets, 
nighted it under the stars. When there 
was little wind we were forced to take 
refuge below, under the mosquito bars 
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over the berths. In either case we 
luxuriated in such sound and healthful 
slumber as only the rocking of the boat, 
the lapping of the water along its sides, 
and ozone-laden air can induce. 

We awoke the next morning to see 
the sun’s first rays sparkling and scin- 
tillating on the snowy whiteness of the 
sand on theisland. Here there is one 
of the most curious manifestations of 
nature. In striking contrast to the 
green water and the ultramarine blue 
sky, there rises from the water’s edge a 
mountain of sand, as white as the 
whitest sugar, called the Great Sand 
Hill. It rises many feet high, and its 
pointed top and perfect cone shape (true 
to the angle of inclination of sand) can 
be seen for miles away. Itappears from 
analysis that this sand is the finest in 
the world for the glass and pottery 
trade. 

We spent two days in this delightful 
vicinity. There is no habitation on this 
part of the island, and cattle and sheep 
were seen roving as wild as may be. 
A couple of minutes’ walk across the 
sand, and the breakers of the ever-rest- 
less sea beat at our feet. 

The surf bathing in the Gulf waters 
on the Louisiana and Mississippi coasts 
is said to be the finest in the world, 
simply because there is no treacherous 
“undertow” to drag the bather out to 
sea. No life-lines or anything of the 
sort are needed, as on the Atlantic coast, 
and children can be taken into the surf 
with perfect safety. On this shore the 
blue breakers roll in as grandly and 
refreshingly as on arocky beach, but an 
element of safety is here, both as to 
drowning and danger from sharks. 
This is in a series of sand-bars that 
extend out for some little distance 
paralleltotheshore. Bathers can stand 
on one of these, and find the water as it 
recedes but a few inches deep. As the 
next wave rolls in three or four feet 
high, turn the back to it, and you find 
yourself pleasantly carried in the direc- 
tion of the beach. The next roiler will 
often deposit you up on the shelving 
sand, and you are ready to wade out 
and try it again. It is impossible to 
stand up against the force of these bil- 
lows; you have either to be borne shore- 
ward or, as some experienced bathers 
do, dive through the base of the wave, 
just as it curves up over the bar, and, 
digging the fingers into the sand, hold 
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on until it passes. The waves rival the 
most ethereal blue above them in 
color; their crests, as they curl over 
and effervesce into spoon-drift spray, 
correspond to the silver-white rifts of 
clouds dreamingly floating in the dis- 
tant blue. And so we bathed and 
fished and idled away the salubrious 
summer days most happily. 

On the morning of July 8th we raised 
the “ mud-hook,” and beating out around 
the point sailed over to Ship Island and 
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While the E//en N. lay there at anchor, 
as one of her boats was returning from 
shore a huge devil-fish, or giant ray, 
was seen sporting in the water near the 
yacht. It was a most curious-shaped 
fish. Just before finally disappearing it 
rose to the surface under the yacht’s bow- 
sprit, and slowly raising itself flopped 
one of its great black wings or lobe fins, 
fully four feet wide, up against the an- 
chor chain. If it had been alongside 
the small boat, and had flopped its fin 
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anchored just inside the eastern point. 
Ship Island is the old National Quaran- 
tine Station, and is the most important 
island of the group, as to situation, and 
is seven miles long and three-quarters 
of a mile wide. The water in the road- 
stead, just north of the island, is very 
deep, ‘and large lumber ships and ocean 
steamers anchor there for cargoes. As 
the water is not deep enough in the 
Sound for ships, the lumber is towed 
out from the Mississippi shore in light- 
ers and loaded into the fleet of vessels 
waiting to receive it. 

On the eastern end of the island are 
the old and new lighthouse towers and 
historic old Fort Massachusetts. The 
remorseless waves are dissolving this 
extremity of the island. As the water 
was washing and undermining the foot 
of the old tower, another was built fur- 
ther back on safer ground. 


above us, we would have been covered 
as if by a tarpaulin, and surely upset, 
and would have had to swim for it in 
the bargain. Thisrepulsive and formi- 
dable creature must have weighed fully 
1,500 pounds. 

While wandering along the shore that 
morning we found the carcass of a much 
smaller ray lying on the sand. It was 
white beneath and slate-colored on the 
back. These fish have very little body 
and a long slender tail, with a formida- 
ble spine or bayonet-like weapon rising 
from the base of the serpent-shaped cau- 
dal appendage. Three-fourths of the 
fish are the huge lobes or fins. A small 
species of ray, only a foot or two long, 
very common in the Gulf, is called the 
sting ray or “stingaree.” 

The yacht carried a one-hundred-foot 
seine. To use it we folded layer on 
layer on the stern seat of a rowboat, and 
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then took it about two hundred feet 
from the shore in breast-deep water, 
and, as the boat was rowed along, grad- 
ually lowered it into the water. Cork 
or wood floaters at the top and lead 
sinkers along the lower edge held it per- 
pendicular. When the net was all over- 
board, three men at each end pulled it 
toward the shore, where they gradually 
drew together, closing the circle. Stand- 
ing in knee-deep water the seine was 
drawn in, a man on each side stooping 
down and holding the lead edge of the 
seine close to the bottom and throwing 
it behind him, so as to keep the fish 
from escaping. Half the length of the 
seine there is a large pouch or sack into 
which the fish retreat; when pulled up 
in shallow water this bag is picked up 
and the catch dumped into the boat. 
Frequently a haul is a boatload. Be- 
sides the variety of common fish, many 
and curious are the specimens of sea 
life brought out to delight the student 
of natural history. Many strange creat- 
ures fall into the boat or cling to the 
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as bluefish, red snapper, redfish, mack- 
erel, flounders; and the pompano (“the 
woodcock of the seas”’) is often added 
to the fisherman’s larder. The pom- 
pano is considered the most delicious 
fish that swims in the sea. This highly 
prized denizen of southern waters is a 
peculiar-looking fish with a body deeply 
compressed and forming a gentle curve 
from the middle of the back to the 
truncated snout, where it abruptly de- 
scends. The mouth is small and devoid 
of teeth, but the strong jaws are power- 
ful enough to crush the moilusks and 
crustacea upon which it feeds. These 
fish are bluish, and beneath silvery, or 
golden, according to age. 

The pompano has fewer bones than any 
other fish in the ocean ; the backbone is 
the only prominent one, and that is so 
soft it can be eaten. It is often called 
the boneless fish. The flesh is white, of 
a very delicate flavor, and rich without 
being oily. 

Redfish and red snapper are two of 
the most highly prized and numerous 








meshes of the net, and one has to be 
chary not to have the hand injured by 
the crabs, catfish or stingarees. Globe- 
fish, the curious little seahorse, and 
many other not-known beautiful rayed 
sea-swimmers are fished up. The globe- 
fish is a peculiar little fellow that can so 
fill himself with air and water as to be 
as round as a football. 

There is a superabundance of the 
well-known fish, superb for eating, such 
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of Gulf fishes. In color the redfish is 
not near as bright a red as the red snap- 
per. The redfish is of a whitish or 
sandy color, and has a peculiar black 
spot on either side at the base of the 
tail, which are said to be the marks left 
by St. Peter’s fingers when that Apostle 
picked up the fish and shook pieces of 
money from its mouth. The red snapper 
is the fish with which the ancient Egyp- 
tian Ptolemies used to amuse themselves 
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by watching it change color while in 
the throes of death. 

But the most remarkably shaped fish 
seen in these waters is the flounder or 
sole. It is as flat as the proverbial pan- 
cake, and has both its “pop” eyes on 
one side of its head, so that it looks like 
a fish split down the middle and then 
spread out. The under side has an 
opaque, raw appearance, and a sugges- 
tion of backbone also helps out the 
similitude. 

Another peculiar fish: is called the 
“drum,” from the singular drumming 
noise it makes in the water, which 
frightened the aborigines, gave the 
earlier settlers pause, as Hamlet would 
say, and has puzzled scientists for a cen- 
tury, to say nothing of giving inspira- 
tion to many a poet. At the mouth of 
Pascagoula River there is a spot called 
the “singing waters,” where, on a quiet 
night there are to be heard most sweet 
and mysterious sounds. Nowthey seem 
to be overhead, and one imagines a 
Prospero and his obedient Arze/,; again 
they are thought to be on the bank of the 
stream, but when rightly located they 
come from the water. The noise is 
said to be made by frightened drum- 
fish seeking refuge in the shallow water 
from their relentless enemy, the por- 
poise. The drumfish somewhat resem- 
bles and has the same general markings 
as the sheepshead. Its mouth is the 
chief characteristic, and the like is seen 
in no other fish. When closed nothing 
strange would be detected, but if pulled 
open the mouth spreads like an accor- 
dion and extends to twice its former 
length ; pushed back, the curious mem- 
brane folds inside the jaws. The teeth 
of the drum are in the back of the 
mouth and are powerful grinders. 

The waters swarm with the delicious 
and toothsome shrimps of commerce. 
They are canned along the coast in 
great quantities, and in New Orieans, 
which is the headquarters of the trade, 
100,000 cans a day are put up. They 
run in schools, and one haul of the seine 
frequently nets a boatload. At the fac- 
tories they are placed in a trough, and 
with one twist a girl takes off one’s 
head, and then with a pressure at the 
tail the shrimp is forced out. After 
being cooked in salt water they are put 
into little gauze bags, each bag just 
large enough to fit inside the can used, 
there being so much phosphorus in the 
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fish, that unless some precaution is 
taken to keep the meat from coming in 
contact with it, the tin would be eaten 
by its action. This little gauze veils a 
very large bugbear that puzzled pack- 
ers for years. The device was patented 
by a New Orleans gentleman, and 
yachtsman, by the way. It has revolu- 
tionized the industry, for by its use 
shrimps can be kept in tins indefinitely. 
On Barataria Bay, on the south coast of 
Louisiana, there is a Chinese colony 
that prepare shrimps in another way. 
They spread them out in the sun to dry. 
Many thousands of barrels of these 
dried shrimps are shipped from there to 
China every year. 

In several places where there is a 
strong current close to the Sound shore 
the wonderful jelly-fish or Medusa is 
frequently seen. Bathers have to be 
careful, for when one of these, floating 
by, touches the naked body it leaves an 
excruciating pain as unbearable as the 
smarting of the nettle-pricked skin or 
the sting of a wasp. The surface of the 
skin touched by the tentacles becomes 
diffused and is accompanied by a sense 
of extreme heat. The redness and irri- 
tation last a number of hours and are 
soothed only by the application of fresh 
water. It is not known whether a sting 
is inflicted or whether an acrid secre- 
tion is merely thrown upon the surface. 
For the resultant erythema local alka- 
line water treatment with a little wash- 
ing soda thrown in is effective. 

The next morning we were up be- 
times and took a good plunge in the 
surf before breakfast, after which we 
got ready to cross the Sound to Biloxi, 
to replenish the larder and get a supply 
of ice. The wind was strong off shore, 
and we looked forward to an enjoyable 
sail beating up against it. As we hoisted 
sail, everything loose was streaming and 
fluttering in the boisterous breeze. The 
little schooner “schooned”’ (as Captain 
Robinson, of Maine, who invented this 
style of rig would say) away on the star- 
board tack, with mainsail, foresail, fore- 
staysail, jib, and working maintopsail 
set, and with sheets as flat as a board. 
She lay well over, the lee rail being 
buried in a mass of foam, while the op- 
posite or starboard cockpit-combing was 
reared up in the air higher than a man’s 
head. 

The Commodore was at the wheel 
strictly attending to business, with firm 
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grip, keen eye, and with his wits about 
him just as much as if he was holding 
the ribbons over the back of a Maud S., 
whirling along at a2:1oclip. The wind 
was somewhat unsteady, and as every 
fresh puff struck her she was on the 
way up to meet it. The Commodore 
luffed, or as “the boys” would say, 
“shook ’er up,” and had her back steady 
again in excellent style. The others of 
the crew did nothing but sit and watch 
the proceedings, all ready to obey or- 
ders, being sure to have something to 
hold onto. Although there was no danger 
(you could net capsize her if you wanted 
to), the inborn law of self-preservation 
unconsciously asserted itself; and if one 
would have thought to observe, it would 
have been seen that all were either hold- 
ing fast to the yacht or had their half- 
clutched fingers conveniently near some 
projection that would afford a hand- 
hold. There was just enough element 
of danger in forcing the yacht to make 
it exciting. For some time not a rope 
was touched, and the only command 
given by the helmsman was to gratify 
his own personal desire; as ‘“’Vast 
there, you lubber; please go down and 
light me a cigarette.” 

A ten-mile beat, holding up the best 
we could, brought us well under the 
shore just at the western end of Missis- 
sippi City, where we came about and 
eased sheet for a reach past the town ana 
along parallel to the shore to our desti- 
nation. Four miles and a half to the 
east of Mississippi City, we sailed past 
Beauvoir (¢. ¢., fine view), where the 
Confederate chieftain, ex-President Jef- 
ferson Davis, spent his declining days ; 
three miles further on we sailed by the 
Sea Shore Camp-grounds, a lovely spot 
where those of the Methodist denomina- 
tion hold a summer camp-meeting. 

As the water was rapidly shoaling we 
eased sheets a trifle and stood out from 
shore until the Biloxi lighthouse bore 
due north; then we came about and 
made a series of short tacks through a 
well-dredged and buoyed passage up to 
it, where we eased sheets and passed 
down, and came to anchor opposite the 
center of the town, among a fleet of fish, 
oyster, melon and charcoal schooners. 
Yachtsmen have a variety of pet names 
for these unpretentious and homely 
working schooners, such as “ windjam- 
mers,” “ boxes,” “old tubs,” or “ wind- 
wagons,” 
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Biloxi is the largest of the Sound re- 
sorts and is a very prosperous place of 
itself, having fish, oyster and fruit-can- 
ning factories. It is a great place for 
the Sunday excursionist. As at the 
town of Bay St. Louis, it hasa large bay 
running around to the eastward and 
back in the rear to the north of the 
town. The railroad bridge crosses the 
neck of Biloxi Bay to Ocean Springs. 
Out in front of Biloxi lies Deer Island, 
probably so called because a deer was 
never known to take refuge there. 

We lay at anchor that night, and 
sailed away the next morning. We 
passed down by Point Cade and the can- 
ning factories, with their great heaps of 
shells, and out between Deer Island and 
Biloxi Bay, from where we could see 
the high, verdant and attractive shores 
of Ocean Springs. The wind was light 
when we started, a. mere butterfly 
breeze, but we thought when we got 
out from under Deer Island it would 
spring up abit. Our conjecture as to 
more wind outside did not immediately 
prove true. When far enough east to 
clear the spit of the island, sheets were 
eased and the yacht was headed south- 
east for Horn Island. The wind, an east- 
erly one, was light and baffling all fore- 
noon, and the weather threatened to be 
stormy. It was cloudy and therefore 
not overly warm, and the lack of breeze 
was not so unbearable. Towards noon 
it turned squally, that is, there were 
rain-squalls all around the horizon. 

We floated lazily along, with every- 
thing snug, expecting one to come down 
on us at any time. The wind increased 
strongly from the east about two o'clock, 
and we bowled along with renewed en- 
ergy and held well up to it. It kept 
getting darker and darker, and late in 
the afternoon, when we had the western 
end of Horn Island abeam, a squall 
struck us and blew great guns and 
rained, “a deluge poured from all the 
urns of heaven.” We were lying at an- 
chor, taking it easy, with all sails furled, 
and in every way prepared for it when 
it broke. The squall came on rapidly, 
plainly defined, and with the beating 
rain and mist obscuring everything be- 
hind it like a pall. It worked around to 
the north and veiled Round Island from 
sight, and then closed about us from 
both south and north. With the yacht 
pointing into the eye of the wind and 
swinging to a good stout anchor, and 
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another brought on deck in case she be- 
gan to drift, we all felt secure, and 
somebody nicely expressed our senti- 
ments with the exclamation : ‘ Let ’er 
blow.” One man, encased in oilskins, 
was always on deck to keep a lookout, 
while the others sat in the cabin and 
peered out of the companionway at the 
angry gusts of wind and rain sweeping 
and swirling by. The waves were high 
and the boat rolled merrily up and 
down on them; one minute the bow- 
sprit was soused half its length under 
water, while the next ugly green wave 
sent it pointing skyward and the stern 
down, so that we thought we could see 
the bottom through the waves’ trough. 
After watching the heaving water for 
half an hour, the Cincinnati Sailor be- 
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and the sun, after all, set bright and rea. 
Just at dark we picked our way between 
a number of lumber ships lying in the 
shelter of the island, and dropped anchor 
overboard near the lighthouse. In run- 
ning in to an anchorage here a great 
deal of care is required to get safely 
in around a shoal, a sort of sea wall of 
stone required to be deposited along 
there by ships when unloading their rock 
ballast to take on cargoes of lumber. 
After a late supper we went ashore 
and paid the lighthouse-keeper and his 
family a visit. They took great pride 
in showing us their charge, one of the 
finest and most important beacons in 
the South. It gives a white light varied 
by red flashes at intervals of one minute, 
and is visible twelve miles. Its lenses 
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came rather pale under the gills; and, 
after observing that he believed sea- 
sickness was caused by the motion and 
the sight of going up and down, he re- 
marked that he did not care whether 
school kept or not, and went and lay 
down on a berth amidships, where the 
seesaw sensation was not so perceptible, 
while O. B, Joyful softly hummed after 
him the Gilbertian refrain : 

‘* When de winds do blow, 

I generally takes me down below.” 

The squall blew itself out in about an 
hour, when we went on deck, put up the 
working sails and hoisted the “ ground 
tackle” with a good deal of hard tug- 
ging, andthen steered for Horn Island 
light. In half an hour the sky cleared 
up, the weather was nice and fresh, 


and lamp, the whole apparatus not 
much larger than a butter tub, cost 
something like $20,000. The sand-spit 
on this end of the island is constantly 
shifting. Vessels should not attempt 
Horn Island Pass without a pilot, when 
drawing over ten feet of water, as the 
channel changes somewhat with every 
heavy gale. A pilot boat is stationed in 
this vicinity. A cross on a pole is a sig- 
nal to the pilots from the lighthouse- 
keeper that a sail is in sight. 

Formerly this end of the island was 
washing away, and the old abandoned 
lighthouse that once stood on solid 
ground is now entirely surrounded by 
water. The new house is built back on 
a more substantial sand-dune or tree- 
grown hillock. Beginning at the light- 
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house and stretching away to the west- 
ern end the island is covered with trees 
and foliage, and is intersected by numer- 
ous lagoons. A quarter of a mile back 
there is a lagoon which swarms with 
fish that would do credit to the most 
expensively stocked fish-pond. 

Horn Island is verdant all the year 
round, while in summer the center of it 
blooms as an oasis in a desert of sand. 
It has the finest surf bathing, and is the 
most beautiful and romantic of these 
gleaming islands of the Gulf. 

The next morning was balmy and 
serene. We were awakened by the 
feathered sorigsters merrily piping their 
anthems of joy and love from the trees 
on shore. The fearless and soul-stirring 
whistle of “ Bob White” told plainly 
that in this wildwood the quail were un- 
molested, and needed not the protection 
of the law andthe game warden. “Sand 
peeps” and plover were running hither 
and thither upon the shore, and tireless- 
winged gulls and pelicans and other 
aquatic birds soaring athwart the heav- 
enly blue added animation to the scene. 
When your true poet passes, the fame of 
this earthly elysium—if there is sucha 
thing it is hereabouts—will be echoed 
down the ages. Let me lie beneath 
yonder greenwood tree and dream of 
the forest of Ardennes. 

During our three days’ stay at Horn 
Island the weather continued fine. Cool, 
spice-laden zephyrs steal over the broad 
sea to this latitude, and cocoanut, date 
and palm pervade the air with aromatic 
balm. We fished, bathed and explored 
to our hearts’ delight, and greatly en- 
joyed walking over the sand and hunting 
for sea-shells, which are in infinite va- 
riety, and other curiosities. One of the 
most peculiar objects found on these 
islands is the cast-up shell of the her- 
mit or horse-shoe crab. There is seen 
scurrying back and forth the rock crab, 
which is pure white in color, and the 
comical little “fiddler crab,” which has 
one large claw, shaped like a fiddle, as 
long as itself, projecting from one side. 
But the most interesting specimen of 
all is the spawn of a sea-shell, often 
called “ vegetable rattlesnake,” which is 
washed up on the sand. It is abouta 
yard long, and looks like a row of empty 
seed-pods, or of a string of wooden but- 
tons, but is quite light and filmy. In- 


side each of these troche-shaped sec- 
tions repose a row of apparently per- 
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fectly formed miniature conch-shells 
about the size of a grain of rice. There 
they live and grow by the hundred, shut 
up close from the salt water, till they 
reach a proper age. 

On the morning of July 13th, at two 
bells, or nine o’clock, we turned the prow 
of the yacht away from Horn Island, 
and scudded before the breeze by Round 
Island and into the north shore. We 
had trawl lines out for mackerel—they 
will only bite at a moving object; but 
the boat didnot have to tow an ounce of 
fish that day. We followed the channel 
into the mouth of the Pascagoula River, 
sailed along by half a mile of beautiful 
sloping lawns and residences, and an- 
chored on the river front of the town of 
Scranton, Miss. This place is quite a 
lumber port. The logsare floated down 
the river from the primeval forest to the 
saw-mills along the shore. The mills 
burn their refuse, and the glare from the 
burning heaps of bark, sawdust and 
other débris can be seen far at sea at 
night. 

There is a great deal of fruit raised 
on this coast—peaches, pears, grapes} 
plums and figs—and all do well, espe- 
cially the latter, as it is situated in the 
fig belt. Fresh figs are the most de- 
licious fruit that even one accustomed 
to Bartlett pears and Delaware peaches 
ever ate. Fresh figs are as different 
from the imported dried fig in appear- 
ance as a frog is from a tadpole; in 
taste they have the lusciousness of the 
peach, the freshness of the pear, the 
sweetness of honey, and are flavored 
with ambrosial tincture. July is the 
month for figs. Lots of them are canned 
or crystallized at Scranton. We bought 
them fresh from the tree and beyond 
compare for fifteen cents a bucket and 
loaded up “chock-a-block” with them. 

We wound our way up a little hill 
through bursting blossoms and under 
trees weighted with leafy greenness, 
fruit and bloom, to the stores, post-office 
and depot. The people of this end of 
the country facing the Sound are fully 
aware of the coast’s attractiveness and 
validclaims as the greatest natural win- 
ter and summer resort in the country, 
and they do their share in helping to 
advertise it. Pascagoula and Scranton 
people, as well as those of Bay St. Louis, 
Biloxi, and the other coast resorts, have 
conditions in their home atmosphere for 
comfortable living through the year 








which Florida cannot offer in the win- 
ter, nor the Gulf of St. Lawrence ex- 
ceed during the summer solstice. 

After getting our mail and sending 
telegrams home announcing our where- 
abouts and giving the approximate date 
of our return to business, and no mem- 
ber in the meantime having received an 
urgent notification to return home at 
once, we dropped down the river that 
same evening and steered our course 
for Petit Bois Island against a stiff 
south wind. ‘*The musically stream- 
ing, odorous south wind,” to quote from 
Emerson, merrily hummed through the 
rigging. 

Petit Bois Island is aptly named, being 
a barren stretch of sand and but “little 
woods” discernible, and those away on 
the eastern end. 

Flocks of pelicans, gulls and “oyster 
openers” wheel overhead or troop at 
the edge of the tide. The most con- 
spicuous of all Southern “shore birds” 
is the American oyster opener or scis- 
sor-bill. They are found on this island 
in large numbers, and they afford a 
picturesqtfe sight as they dart about, 
uttering discordant squawks, as though 
proud of their skill and queerness, This 
wonderful bird has a body like a gull, 
but there the resemblance to any other 
creature ends, forits peculiar bill 1schar- 
acteristic of it alone. The bill, a bright 
red in color, is long, thin, and looks for 
all the world like a pair of large shears. 
It is used for prying open oysters. The 
lower mandible is thrust between the 
valves and the shell wedged open as 
with an oyster knife. The oyster is 
then cut away with a shearing motion 
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of the blades of the beak and swallowed. 
Should the bird be unable to insert its 
bill between the valves, it bangs the 
shell against a stone so as to fracture 
the sharp edges where the shell closes, 
just as an oysterman makes an- opening 
by striking an oyster a blow in the same 
place with his knife. 

On the next afternoon the Ellen N. 
was beating down along the northern 
edge of Petit Bois Island. The crew 
busied themselves in making her snug 
and in stowing away their fishing imple- 
ments and odds and ends for which they 
would have no present use. The cruise 
to the eastward was about toend. After 
jogging along and to and fro in the 
comparatively placid and well-protected 
waters under the mainland, we now pre- 
pared to test our sea qualities and to 
impart a fitting finale to the outward 
voyage in a dash along the open Gulf. 
Petit Bois was our turning point. As 
the yacht slid into the short black tide- 
rip off the eastern point, where the green 
and the blue meet, sheets were flattened 
down and the yacht was gybed prepara- 
tory to beating out into the Gulf against 
asouth wind. Atthis juncture all hands 
fell to and “spliced the main brace,” 
Well out in the long blue surge the 
wheel was put down and sheets were 
eased and the yacht’s head swung back 
and was pointed in the direction of 
home. With the wind abeam and steady 
we skirted in succession well out to sea 
by the backward-lying islands, threaded 
the string of pearls, as it were, and by 
the next forenoon had run back to Lake 
Borgne and the land, and thence into 
home waters. 


























- TARPON FISHING 
AT 


ARANSAS PASS. 


BY NELLIE D. S. GRAHAM. 


. 


E had been spending a long, 
W lovely February at San Anto- 
nio. We had reveled among 
the crooked, narrow Mexican 
streets, with their curious little houses ; 
we had wandered among the ruins of 
the Old Missions, and had followed the 
caretaker of the Alamo about, as she re- 
lated with eloquence the romantic story 
of Davie Crockett, Travis, and their 
handful of brave Texas riflemen, who 
held the fort against a multitude of 
Mexicans. We had spent long, dreamy, 
sunlit days at San Pedro Park feeding 
the swans that swam so proudly on the 
breast of the clear waters of the noted 
San Pedro Springs. 

Our hearts had echoed the bugle-call 
as it sounded through the glorious air, 
calling the blue-coated troops to drill, 
on those splendid review grounds of the 
second finest fort in these United States. 
Then, too, we had wandered through 
the Mexican quarters, eating “hot 
tamales” and “chile concarne,” which 
those picturesque people serve at their 
all-night suppers, with a keen relish. 
There seemed nothing lacking to make 
the traveler’s heart content, save a touch 
of sport, and then we chanced to learn 
of the sportsman’s delight—tarpon—in 
the beautiful Aransas Pass. 

Preparations were hastily completed 
to spend a week at the little fishermen’s 
settlement on Mustang Island — Tar- 
pon. The island is about ten miles 
long and is inhabited by thirty fisher- 
men’s families, who live there the year 
round. Sturdy, splendid fellows they 
are, too, their brawny arms and frank, 
good-humored faces browned by their 
life on the dancing waves. 





The most important and best-known 
establishment on the island is the “ Sea- 
side Hotel,” which faces the long wharf, 
and has sheltered scores of happy par- 
ties for dozens of years. It is presided 
over by Frank Hetfield and his jolly 
wife, who are just the people to make 
the weary sportsman comfortable. It is 
a roomy frame building, or rather two 
buildings joined together with a long 
board-walk ; one part containing the 
office, sleeping-rooms, and rest veranda 
(a large, open porch, filled with com- 
fortable cots, where during the heat of 
the early afternoon the angler reclines 
and waits for the witching hour when 
the festive tarpon plays)—while the 
other has the large dining-room, kitchen 
and laundry therein, with pleasant sleep- 
ing apartments above. The table fare 
is excellent. 

We left San Antonio over the San 
Antonio and Aransas Pass Railroad, at 
three o’clock in the afternoon, arriving 
at Rockport, two hundred and sixty 
miles away, between ten and eleven 
at night. 

Rockport is a quiet little fishing vil- 
lage—nothing else—and I was heartily 
glad when, after a night in the great un- 
furnished barracks of a hotel (the rem- 
nants of a boom), Captain Sam Gray, 
who carries Uncle Sam’s mail in his 
natty little sailboat, down to Tarpon, 
came to tell us to get aboard. 

Tarpon is fifteen miles from Rock- 
port, down the Aransas Bay, and with a 
fair wind we reached Mustang Island 
after two hours’ delightful sail. It 
was the fifteenth of March, and old 
fishermen had toid us at Rockport that 
we were much too early for tarpon, but 

















we resolved to have a try, just the same. 
We found we were not theonly sportsmen 
on the island thus early in the season, 
nor were we to have the honor of land- 
ing the first tarpon. Mr. J. H. Haskell, 
of Chicago, and his son, a lad of twelve 
years, had been there three days and 
had already landed a big fish. Accord- 
ing to the custom of the island, the first 
tarpon pulled in is awarded the blue 
ribbon; the second one, the red ribbon, 
and thethird, the white ribbon. Wede- 
cided to have a try for the red ribbon, 
since Mr. Haskell had carried off the 
blue one. 

To that end we set about hiring our 
boat and boatman and buying our fish- 
ing tackle. We succeeded in engaging 
a sturdy, brown-legged, handsome lad 
named John Franzolig, who had a very 
comfortable flat skiff, with a broad, 
cushioned seat in the stern. Then we 
paid a visit to the postmistress (a very 
expensive one it turned out, too), in 
search of tackle. The tarpon reel is a 
medium-sized one, fastened to a long, 
slim pole, that does not seem heavy 
enough to hold a large fish. The line 
is a one-sixteenth-inch cord, three hun- 
dred yards in length. The whole looks 
very insufficient till you attach the hook. 
This is a whopper, for the fish is not 
supposed to take it into its mouth, but is 
hooked anywhere about the gills. The 
whole outfit (and there are dozens, more 
expensive) cost ten dollars and eighty- 
five cents—the rod and reel, six dollars; 
the line, four dollars and fifty cents, and 
the hooks, thirty-five cents apiece. 

Now we were ready for the fray, and, 
after listening to our fellow-boarder’s 
experiences, we could hardly wait till 
morning to try our luck. However, 
after a night’s rest in good, clean, sweet 
beds, a well-cooked breakfast at half- 
past six, we were soon in our boat and 
rowing swiftly into the middle of the 
Pass, where we were to get our first 
strike at the Silver King in what claims 
to be his real home. 

We anchored in a sort of riffle, and 
then our man had us put on our hooks 
a live mullet, which we carried in a 
bait bucket in our boat. We cast out 
our lines about forty feet, and then 
commenced a long period of waiting. 
We waited — waited — waited. The 
morning passedy and after dinner we 
were back at our posts, patiently wait- 
ing again. All about us was the vast 
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deep, the greenish blue waves washing 
the boat with a musical swish. Every 
now and again a school of porpoises 
would roll majestically past us, first 
with heads up and then with fan-like 
tails beating the waters into foam. 
All about us were small boats, filled 
with the islanders, armed with shot- 
guns, picking off, with unerring aim, the 
white sea-gulls that came in from the 
gulf, or, if fortunate enough to hit it, 
the queenly pelican, that swooped down 
into the clear water after the unwary 
mullet. 

When the sun set on this beautiful 
scene, tired and empty - handed, with 
not even a strike to cheer us, we were 
forced to give up the struggle. Salt 
breezes are certainly conducive to good 
appetites and sound sleep, and not even 
Mr. Haskell’s tales could keep us long 
out of our cozy couches that night. 

When another day dawned it was 
with less confidence that we went out 
in our trusty boat, and, anchoring near 
the selfsame point, prepared to tempt 
the shining tarpon with the squirming 
mullet. It was St. Patrick’s Day in the 
morning. The friendly sun, shining 
down on the vast expanse of water, 
threw over it a silver sheen. As we sat, 
silently watching our lines, a lot of 
small fish, jumping up out of the water 
and sparkling in the light, came toward 
us in droves. Our usually impassive 
boy raised himself with a shout: 

“Tarpon! tarpon!” said he, point- 
ing to the shoals of fish; “ they always 
come before. Look out!” As he spoke 
my companion’s line pulled taut, and, 
before he could move, a huge, silvery 
body sprang up in the air. Once again 
it was seen, and then,as Mr.G reeled 
in his line for all he was worth, it fell 
slack, and we knew he had had a s¢rzke, 
but not a catch. 

There was a long silence, when again 
Mr. G ’s line slackened and as the 
boatman shouted out instructions and 
he reeled in his line rapidly, the shiny 
beauty flew up in the air, shaking his 
head and wriggling his quivering body. 
A second time, and then a third, he 
sprang up. Away he flew after each 
successive jump, swimming like mad, 
pulling the boat after him in a vain 
endeavor to free himself. Now he 
doubles on us, and we have to reel 
up so fast that we can scarcely take 
time to breathe. Up, up he flies in the 
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air—full ten feet—and splashing the 
water all about us. Ah! he is not ours 
yet. For again he is off like a flash of 
light through the limpid waters, our 
boatman bending tothe oars with might 
and main, and following bravely. 

Mile after mile he pulls us on. My 
companion’s hands are bleeding from 
cuts on the reel, but he is all unconscious 
af that, so absorbed is he in the mad- 
dening chase. Ah! he is growing tired. 
Slowly we reel up. Can we land him 
yet? Another rush, and away we go 
down the Pass like the wind—but the 
gallant tarpon is conquered, and we pull 
in quietly toward the distant shore. 
Now we are nearly there. The gleam 
of the silver on his broad back shines 
dazzlingly as we pull the exhausted fish 
close to the boat. What a beauty he is! 
A long pull, a strong pull, and we are 
in shallow water, when my companion 
springs lightly out of the boat and with 
a jayhook jerks the monster on shore, 
and the two hours’ struggle is ended. 

He is a fine fellow, as he lies there in 
the sun. The boatmen gather round 
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him and weigh and measure him. Even 
our phlegmatic boy is mildly excited. 
Mr. G is very proud, and I fairly 
dance. 

The big beauty is six feet long, and 
tips the beam at just one hundred and 
nineteen pounds. 

We have won the red ribbon, and 
have had two hours of the most exciting 
sport we can imagine. We are tired, 
hungry and proud. Could there be a 
happier state of mind for a fisherman ? 

We remain here a week, every hour 
of which is replete with pleasure. We 
bathe in the Gulf of Mexico, finding the 
water warm even in March. We “ still- 
fish,” catching redfish, crowley and 
sheepshead, all of which are fine eating. 
We pull in crabs and catfish galore. On 
our tarpon line we land a hundred- 
pound jackfish and a six-foot shark. 
The deep sea seems to give up her 
secrets tous. We sleep, eat and breathe 
the mild, pure air; and it is a rude 
awakening, when Captain Gray and his 
tiny sailboat carries us away from Ar- 
cadia, back to the noisy world. 





ON THE BANKS 
OF THE ZUIDER ZEE. 


A VISIT TO MARKEN. 
BY ELIZABETH ROBINSON. 


HEN I reached my hotel in 
Amsterdam, I found a letter re- 
gretting “unavoidable delay,” 
instead of the friend who had 

faithfully promised to meet me there; 
and the hotel, where always before 
I had found many Americans, was 
crowded full of tobacco merchants, who 
had come from far and near to attend 
the great tobacco sales. 

It was queer enough, sitting in the 
big, handsome dining-room, with per- 
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haps half a dozen ladies, and hearing on 
every side the strange guttural mixture 
of Dutch and German languages ; then 
more than ever before it seemed to me, 
the smoke of cigars, lighted at dessert, 
filled the room. 

My room, engaged long ahead, fortu- 
nately, had every comfort desired, and 
service was as ever most satisfactory-. I 
delight in Holland, and two or three 
days passed pleasantly, but no Ameri- 
cans, so I determined to visit Marken. 
The United States Consul said to me 
“Since you were last in Amsterdam, 
there has been a little steamer built 
especially for this trip, everything first 
class, a good lunch on board, a guide 
who points out all objects of interest, and 
the whole trip only costs you one dollar 
besides what you may eat.” 

As I walked along the quay the next 
morning looking for the landing of the 
Marken steamer, an obliging Hollander 
called from the door of a “koffijhuis,” 
“Him goes at ten o’clock.” 

“Him” did, and I was delighted to 
find on board three American girls who 
had crossed in the same steamer from 
New York with me, and who very po- 
litely welcomed the older and more lone- 
ly woman to their circle. 

“Oh, see all those men with the red, 
white and blue ribbons on their hats. I 
wonder who they are !” cried the pretty 
young girl with the poppy-trimmed hat, 
as we stopped at the Tolhuis, where 
there is a pleasure garden, across the Y 
from Amsterdam, and a lively crowd of 
young men rushed aboard, waving sticks 
and shouting and laughing in the best 
of spirits. There were twenty-five or 
thirty of them. 

“Tt's a French club,” answered the 
English-speaking mate of the steamer, 
to whom [ appealed. ‘“ We carry many 
French people ; they come on from Paris 
by night, spend the day at Marken, go 
back to Paris by night, and feel well 
paid for their two long journeys by the 
visit to the old-fashioned island. Last 
week we took five hundred.” 

The passengers, besides the French- 
men, were about a dozen Americans, 
two French ladies, and a few Holland- 
ers 

One Dutch girl, accompanied by two 
relatives in ordinary attire, was dressed 
in her very best national costume, con- 
sisting of a very full black skirt, a waist 
of bright blue plush, cut half low in the 
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neck, with very short straight sleeves. 
Around her neck were four or five 
strings of large red coral beads, fast- 
ened in front by a big gold clasp of 
handsome design. 

Her dark hair was plastered down on 
her forehead in two smooth, stiff’ escal- 
ops; all the rest of her hair was cov- 
ered, first by a closely fitting metal (pre- 
sumably gold) cap, and over this a thin, 
close cap of white figured lace, orna- 
mented at each side, just above the 
wearer’s temples, by- pins with round 
goid heads over an inch in diameter; 
trom these huge pins hung gold orna- 


_ments fully twoinches long, and an inch 


wide, which shook and jingled softly 
with every movement of the young girl’s 
head. 

There was asharp wind. The girl’s 
thin arms and pointed elbows were 
crimson and blue with the cold, and her 
bare neck looked most unseasonable. I 
shivered under my thick fur cape when 
I looked at her, and I was glad to see 
that now and then she drew around her 
a black wool shawl. Evidently she dis- 
liked to cover any part of her “full 
dress,” for she quickly threw off the 
shawl whenever we approached a land- 
ing. . 
At Broek, long famed as “the very 
cleanest town in Holland,” but not too 
justly, for many others are as clean, we 
left the boat to inspect a so-called 
“ model farm.” 

Living rooms and cow stable were all 
under one roof, and hay was kept in the 
roof.. Being summer the cows were at 
pasture, where they stay nights as well 
as days, and the stable, beautifully neat 
and clean, was used for making cheeses. 

We were shown the vats of milk into 
which the rennet is poured to form the 
curd, and cheeses in all stages: in 
earthen molds under the iron presses, in 
pickle, and on racks drying. 

Completed cheeses of several sizes 
were most tempting, especially the 
smaller ones, like oranges and of that 
color, instead of the crimson shade that 
we are familiar within America. That 
is a wash added to the cheeses after 
leaving the farms. 

“T wish I could get a cup of tea,” 
sighed one of my friends. 

“Well you can,” said I, “right here 
in this house.” So we went back to the 
front room, which looked like any or- 
dinary living room, but which had many 
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beds shut into the walls by white pan- 
eled doors; and the farmer's daughter 
gave us tiny cups of tea and large glasses 
of delicious milk, for which we paid a 
small sum. 

The Frenchmen being rather econom- 
ical, or not understanding the custom 
perhaps, offered only one fee for several 
cups of tea. The Dutch maiden looked 
much disturbed and the guide hastened 
to explain the usual price to the chatter- 
ing Frenchmen. I fancy that the proper 
amount was finally given, for I noticed 
when we came away that the farmer, 
wife and daughter were smiling impar- 
tially on all. .- 

We strolled along the village streets, 
where, until a few years ago, no horse 
was allowed to step his foot, admiring 
the pretty little houses and gardens, 
noticing the great neatness, and the 
general air of comfort and plenty on 
every side. 

We were not hurried in the least, the 
mate from the steamer, who acted as 
guide, pointing out many objects of in- 
terest as we went along. 

The little Dutch belle, without her 
shawl you may be sure, went every- 
where we did. She was a pretty little 
thing, and her very picturesque dress, 
with the Frenchmen’s gay hats, gave a 
festive holiday air to the whole com- 
pany, which we more sober ones fully 
appreciated. 

Again on the steamer, through the 
canals to Monnickendam, where some 
of the passengers got out to walk through 
the quiet streets of one of the “ deadest” 
of the well-named “dead cities of the 
Zuider Zee,” and to visit the enormous, 
old brick church which would easily 
hold four times the sum total of the 
present population. 

I had been over the city before, so 
with others stayed on the steamer while 
it went through the locks, a slow, but 
interesting, and to most of us, novel 
process. 

Many children were gathered on a 
bank near a lock, and when they caught 
sight of the tri-colored ribbons of the 
Frenchmen, they shouted over and over 
again, ‘‘Leberté, Egalité, Fraternité,” 
and held their caps and aprons for the 
coins the complimented and patriotic 
Frenchmen threw them quite gener- 
ously. 

Taking on the rest of the passengers 
at the Monnickendam wharf, and not be- 
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ing detained, as so often happens on a 
sailing boat, by adverse winds, we soon 
crossed the two or three miles of the 
choppy, yellow water of the Zuider Zee, 
and reached Marken, where we were 
greeted by an eager crowd of old and 
young, mostly women and children, as 
the able-bodied men were all away fish- 
ing. 

Twelve or fifteen years ago the island 
of Marken was almost unknown by the 
ordinary tourist, and rarely visited even 
by artists. Now it is one of the great 
show-places of Holland, and the honest 
fisher-folk, once too proud to take any 
unearned money, are quick and ready, 
especially the younger generation, for 
even the smallest of coins—and those are 
most uncommonly small in Holland. 

The island of Marken consists of sev- 
eral mounds, with very low ground be- 
tween. The church and schoolhouse have 
one mound ; one is used for a cemetery. 
On the others the houses are grouped, 
small wooden houses crowded closely to- 
gether, many of the outside ones be- 
ing built on tall piles, which show by 
green, slimy marks the height to which 
the water rises during the wet season. 

“Can't we go in?” I asked the guide 
as we passed the schoolhouse, where 
we could see rows and rows of wooden 
shoes in the entries. “I went once 
when I was here before, and it was so 
amusing to hear the children sing in 
Dutch. Ishould like to have my friends 
hear them.” 

“Tam sorry, madam, but we bring so 
many people we are not allowed to enter 
the schools; it disturbs the scholars.” 

There were several little shops, and 
some of the provident islanders use 
their front rooms to display for sale, 
photographs, toy wooden shoes, and 
other souvenirs of Marken. 

At one such place I bought some sil- 
ver buttons of a young girl; she said 
she took them out of her brother’s shirt. 
Perhaps for that reason she charged me 
a dollar more than I could have bought 
the same things for in Amsterdam. I 
did not find that out until later, however, 
and she certainly went out of the room 
for the buttons; and I tell my friends to 
whom I give these buttons made into 
hat-pins that they are wearing buttons 
from a young Marken fisherman’s shirt, 
and they feel duly honored. I wonder 
what he said when he found his buttons 
gone, but the price I paid would go 
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some ways toward getting the gold ones 
so greatly prized. 

At the’post-office, kept in a private 
house, the Frenchmen filled the small 
room, and each wrote a postal card. .In 
buying a card myself, the postmistress 
gave me in change one of the tiny cop- 
per half-cent coins, worth about a fifth 
of one of our cents. These are seldom 
obtained in ordinary shopping, and I 
was delighted to get it. 

We went into several private houses, 
show-places, with nothing for sale, but 
much worth seeing: handsome black, 
carved wooden wardrobes or presses, 
tempting bits of old silver, and real old 
Delft, which one could not obtain for 
love or money, for many of these Mar- 
ken people are very well-to-do. Some 
rooms were actually crowded with in- 
teresting bric-a-brac, walls, tables and 
shelves filled ; sometimes even rows of 
plates and dishes were on the floor. 

One old lady, new to this show busi- 
ness, but evidently very anxious to get 
into it, called us into her house, and 
showed us a splendid Bible, bound in 
dark leather, with massive silver cor- 
ners and long silver chain; some queer 
silver spoons, oddly shaped knives, etc., 
and all the time rattling away in the 
barbarous-sounding Dutch language. 

“She is saying,” said the guide, “ that 
she is very old, and has to live alone. 
Her granddaughter will not stay at 
home, but has gone to help the farmers 
make hay, and that is all she is good 
for, She feels bad that this grand- 
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daughter will inherit all these things 
she is so proud of.” 

Our small fees were received with 
smiles and blessings, I suppose, though 
from the sound they might well have 
been curses. 

Since my last visit “the oldest woman 
on the island ”’ had died, but her house 
was kept open for visitors as_ before. 
The cow stall forming part of the living 
room,theopen loft for fishingnets, the big 
show bed made in the wall (with trough 
at the foot for the baby) furnished with 
fat pillows embroidered with roosters 
and stiff little trees; the extra fine 
carved presses, the racks of spoons and 
knives, the rows and rows of quaint and 
ancient plates, and all the old-time fur- 
nishings of this tiny domicile (really 
only one room) could be seen and won- 
dered at. 

I missed, however, the jolly old woman 
who used to show how she curled her 
long, fair hair, how she did up her lace 
caps, and who with such pride showed 
the Sunday waistcoats and bodices which 
had been many years in her family, and 
then made tea for us, serving it in her 
best old china. 

I looked into the hanging card-rack 
and saw my cards and those of my 
party left on my former visit, just as we 
placed them at her request. 

Standing stiff and sturdy in the middle 
of the tiny room was a young grand- 
daughter, whose absolutely wooden and 
stolid expression of countenance almost 
made us afraid of offering her money, 
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but on questioning the guide, he re- 
plied smiling, “ Oh, that is what she is 
here for.” 

I fancied that she did not quite like 
her position, and she only murmured a 
short word of thanks as we each slipped 
a little silver coin into her unextended 
hand. 

For more than two hundred years, it 
is said, the people of Marken have not 
changed their style of dress. The men 
wear thick blue blouses over heavy 
woolen shirts, often red, which latter 
are closed at the neck with large, hand- 
some silver or gold buttons—similar 
buttons, though larger, are sometimes 
at the waist line ; enormously full knick- 
erbockers of dark canton flannel, with 
the fleece outside, over heavy wool un- 
derwear; the thickest of hand- knit 
woolen stockings, wooden shoes, flat 
caps with visors. Narrow black silk neck- 
ties, and gold ear-rings, are the usual 
accessories of this quaint costume, of 
which the extraordinary knickerbockers 
are the most astonishing features. 

The women, over many petticoats, 
wear black or blue wool skirts; bright 
chintz, or handsomely embroidered bod- 
ices, with white or bright sleeves ; close 
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caps of white, covering the ears and all 
the hair, except the edge of the thick 
straight bang, which hangs nearly over 
the eyes, and the long curl on each side 
of the face. All the hair is fair, and in 
young children it is of a very pretty 
shade. 

The little boys and girls dress exactly 
like the grown women, dresses, bangs, 
curls and all, though generally wearing 
close Dutch caps of chintz over the 
white ones, 

“See,” said I, “you cannot tell the 
boys from the girls, except by looking 
at the backs of their caps. The boy’s 
cap is gathered in a circular piece, while 
the back of the girl’s cap is whole.” 

We amused ourselves by trying to 
guess, before looking at the caps, 
whether the pretty little creatures were 
boys or girls, but we rarely hit right. 
At five or six years of age the boys put 
on male attire, of course, giving up the 
bangs and curls. We saw several little 
fellows swaggering about, very proud 
of their first pair of big full trousers. 

The shirt buttons, when of gold, are 
very valuable, and are handed down 
through several generations in many 
families. Silver ones, such as I bought, 
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are considered good enough for every- 
day wear. 

Asa general thingall the islanders, 
large and small, wear wooden shoes, or 
“kloompen;” now and then heavy 
leather shoes with big silver buckles 
are seen. 

The women have to make hay and do 
much out-door work, while the men go 
away fishing, and look weather-beaten. 
Except in the very little children there 
is little beauty to be seen. 

With their unchanging dress, the peo- 
ple of Marken have kept unchanged 
their peculiar marriage and burial cus- 
toms ; in fact, these islanders live a life 
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is funny to see the deft way in which a 
Dutch girl will step in and out her shoes 
as she leaves or enters a house. 

After an hour or two of wandering 
about the quaint island, with the civil 
helpful guide, or by ourselves, the 
steamer’s whistle summoned us. 

My companions went on ahead, and 
as I was coming slowly along, reluctant 
to leave the quaint spot, I came upon 
one of the Frenchmen and the guide in 
earnest conversation. The guide turned 
to me with a troubled look on his face. 
“ He can’t speak a word of English, and 
wants to know something, but I can’t 
get on to it at all.” (The guide by the 
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quite apart from the rest of the world, 
generally, if not always, marrying 
among themselves. 

The women’s dress I have described, 
is varied in minor details to show 
whether the wearer is a maiden fancy 
free, betrothed, married, or a widow, 
but these distinctions are not easily 
learned by outsiders. 

I noticed at nearly every doorway a 
group of wooden shoes, They are 
never worn indoors in any part of Hol- 
land. The heavy wool stockings the 
women are always knitting, even as 
they walk along the roads, are consid- 
ered enough protection in the house. It 
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way had told me that he had lived six 
years in the United States.) 

Summoning my best French, I told 
the Frenchman if he would tell me what 
he wanted, perhaps I could find out from 
the guide. 

He thankea me politely, and asked, 
“Do the people burn wood or peat?” I 
put this question into English, and the 
guide answering “Peat,” I passed on 
the desired information and went aboard. 

The Frenchmen filled the little cabin 
and had another lunch, but my friends 
and I were glad to stay ondeck. Long- 
ingly we looked back at the little low- 
lying island with its odd little houses, its 
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‘*SMALL WOODEN HOUSES CROWDED CLOSELY TOGETHER.” (/. 477.) 


picturesque people; and we waved fare- 
well as long as we could see the group 
of children who had come to see us 
off. 

Our voyage back was straight across 
the Zuider Zee, no canals, nothing but 
the now dark, muddy, lumpy waters of 
this shallow sea. A fierce wind soon 
sprungup. The poppy hat nearly went 
overboard; we wrapped ourselves close- 
ly in our thick wraps—even the pretty 
Dutch girl, who from her dress, I think 
must have come from Friesland, or Zee- 
land, no longer displayed her bare neck 
and arms. The sun had gone behind 
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the clouds, the gray sky had assumed 
the wild tempestuous aspect so often 
shown in Dutch pictures. 

But the little steamer was very 
staunch and steady, and we went swiftly 
on; and leaving the Zuider Zee by 
wonderful great locks and gates, we 
steamed up to the wharf in Amsterdam 
at four o’clock, according to our schedule 
time. 

All were loud in praise of this trip, 
and I felt that I should be only too 
glad the following week,when my friend 
should have come, to visit again this 
quaint, unique and interesting island. 
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“THE WILDCAT OF THE MOUNTAINS CAN MAKE AN UGLY FIGHT.” (4. 48.) 














WILDCAT HUNTING IN WEST VIRGINIA. 


ROBERT 
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HE wildcat has been treated by 
some writers on Natural History 
as cowardly and rather insignifi- 
cant, a conclusion based, prob- 

ably, upon a brain or structural analy- 
sis, rather than upon actual acquaint- 
ance with the animal in its wilderness 
haunts; and I have seen various esti- 
mates put upon the fighting qualities of 
the wildcat by hunters, but none of 
them do. justice to that species with 
which I have met most frequently in 
the mountain districts of West Virginia. 

It is true that the cat will generally 
retire before the hunter, and that it 
preys chiefly upon birds, rabbits, young 
pigs, lambs and other small animals ; 
yet these facts do not warrant the 
charge of cowardice, no more than we 
can with propriety call the grizzly a 
coward because he will generally run 
away from the hunter unless surprised 
or cornered. ‘The wildcat of the moun- 
tains will stand his ground under similar 
conditions, and can make an ugly fight. 

The Hon. Theodore Roosevelt makes 
but brief mention of this animal in his 
“ Wilderness Hunter,” speaking partic- 
ularly of one species, the Northern or 
Canada lynx. These, he says, can be 
killed easily with dogs, as they tree 
quite readily; but adds, “They often 
maul an unexperienced pack quite 
badly, inflicting severe scratches and 
bites on any hound which has just reso- 
lution enough to come to close quarters, 
but not enough to rush in furiously ; 
but a big fighting dog will readily kill 
one.” 

Mr. J. C. Natrass classifies the lynx 
family common to the United States as 
follows: The Canada lynx, catamount, 
American wildcat and red cat. Speak- 
ing particularly of the Canada lynx, he 
says: “It is not expected that any dog 
will be required to kill the beast alone. 
* * ¥* ‘If dogs have to do the killing 
it will need a good pack, well trained.” 


Of the wildcat common to the West- 
ern and Southern States, Mr. Arrow- 
smith (“‘Sangamon”’) says: “The wild- 
cat is a savage fighter. An old Tom 
can stand off a whole pack of common 
dogs, and indeed it takes a very resolute 
dog to seize and kill one.” 

, My own experience has been that 
there are very few dogs equal to the 
task of killing one of these beasts. I 
have seen several “resolute” dogs so 
badly clawed and bitten by one wildcat 
that they were rendered practically use- 
less as hunters, and they did not succeed 
in killing the cat either. I have also 
seen a whole pack beaten off on two, if 
not three, occasions by one of these 
“varmints” when the cat was at the 
disadvantage of having one foot fast in 
a steel trap. Rolling on his back, the 
terrible claws of his hind feet were 
more than dog patience could endure. 
This seems to be his favorite mode of 
fighting, as it gives him free use of all 
his feet.’ 

Some years agp I had engaged to do 
the— 

‘* Pleasing task, 

To rear the tender thought, 

To teach the young idea how to shoot.” 
for the rising generation on the head 
waters of Leatherbark, a tributary of 
the South Fork of Hughes River, in 
West Virginia, a backwoods country 
lying some twenty or thirty miles back 
from the railroad, and at that time thinly 
settled, with great stretches of forest 
which were the home of the wildcat 
and fox, and where also a few deer were 
still to be found. At that time the wild- 
cats had become very troublesome, as 
they had a particular fondness for- the 
lambs and pigs which ran at large, nor 
did they hesitate, if they could get one 
no other way, to steal a pig from a sty 
beneath the very eaves of the house. 

They were occasionally hunted with 
foxhounds, but with little success. They 
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had become so cunning that it was hard 
to get a shot at one. They treed readily 
enough when hard pressed by the dogs, 
but it was next to impossible to keep 
one up atree. Let the hunter approach 
and they would invariably jump, mak- 
ing sometimes the most wonderful leaps; 
and the character of the country was 
such that they were usually able to es- 
cape to their dens in the rocks, having 
apparently learned the value of such 
cover as a saferetreat from the hunter's 
rifle. Soit required the greatest degree 
of skill and care to get a shot at one; and 
if overtaken by the dogs alone, the only 
result was that for about every wildcat 
killed a half dozen dogs were “chawed 
up,” sothat it had come to be that when 
a party of ’coon-hunters or fox-hunters 
found that their dogs had jumped “one 
of them pesky varmints,” they were 
generally called off, and the trap re- 
mained the only sure way of taking 
them. They have no fear of a trap and 
will walk right intoone. In this respect 
they are very different from a fox. 

Finding that the people of that com- 
munity knew nothing about trapping, I 
sent for a supply of No. 2 steel fox- 
traps, and waited impatiently for a 
snowy Saturday to go still-hunting in a 
great forest that stretched away for 
miles south toward the Little Kanawha, 
where adrove of deer had taken up 
winter quarters, and where I had been 
told were any number of wildcat dens. 
At last it came, and I shouldered the 
long-barreled muzzle-loading rifle of my 
old friend, Farmer Y—, with whom I 
boarded, and tramped away to the 
woods. 

It was a grand day in the forest, robed 
as it was in a mantle of spotless white, 
while— 

‘** Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an Earl, 
And the poorest twig on the elm-tree 
Was ridged inch-deep with pearl.” 
But a thaw was coming. A south wind 
was blowing softly, and among the 
jewel-bedecked branches there was the 
tinkling of silvery ice-bells ; the tongue- 
like leaves of the spruce and the frozen 
needles of the pine were moaning a 
dirge, and ever and anon could be heard 
the ringing tones of an anvil chorus as 
the trees were being unlocked from a 
frosty embrace. It was the music of 
the wind and frost played by the hand 
of Nature. 
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Aside from the health and life-giving 
vigor of the pure air and the exercise, I 
must confess that- still-hunting on this 
particular day was rewarded with noth- 
ing better than “ hunter’s luck,” exceed- 
ingly tired limbs and an overpowering 
sense of an inward emptiness; for, after 
tramping five miles or more through un- 
broken snow, stealing around coves and 
crossing tavines innumerable, without 
seeing a living thing larger than a gray- 
coated little sap-sucker, I turned my 
steps homeward. On reaching the creek 
bottom, however, I struck a solitary trail 
which, while it somewhat resembled 
both, was that of neither a dog nora 
fox, being entirely too large for the 
latter. As it appeared to have been 
freshly made and led my way, I fol- 
lowed, keeping a sharp lookout ahead. 
It ended at last at the mouth of a den 
under a ledge of rocks. Closing the 
opening with stones, I hastened home 
for a trap, but my old friend laughed 
when I told him what I was going to do, 
and said : “‘ Oh, you’re not smart enough 
for that varmint ; he’s a wil’cat, an’ he’s 
not comin’ out o’ there till he’s starved 
out ; then he'll dig out summers else.” 

“All right,” I replied; “ we will give 
him something to do, anyhow.” 

Returning I placed the trap, covered 
with a few leaves, in the mouth of the 
den, fastened the chain to the top of a 
hickory sapling which I had bent over, 
and walled up the front with stones so 
that in case the wildcat got into the 
trap he could neither escape within the 
den nor get outside. 

Next morning the farmer’s son and I 
started to visit the trap, taking three 
dogs with us. On approaching the den 
everything on the outside seemed to be 
just as I had left it, and young Y—, shar- 
ing the skepticism of his father, re- 
minded me, “I tole you you hadn’t 
caught nothin’.” But as the dogs 
reached the mouth of the den there came 
a low, savage growl from behind the 
stone wall. 

The dogs went wild on the instant 
and we could scarcely restrain them 
until we were ready. Cutting away the 
hickory sapling, young Y— held the end 
of the pole while I removed the stone 
wall, and there, with one forepaw in the 
trap, sat one of the largest wildcats that 
I have ever seen. Y— pulled, and as the 
cat came out the dogs jumped on him, 
and the fur and hair flew for a short 
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time. But, rolling himself on his back, 
it seemed no trick for him to give the 
dogs such a clawing that they soon fell 
back and stood barking. One old hound, 
a little more persistent than the others, 
went in for a second round, but the 
others, thinking, no doubt, that it was 
not their affair, left him to make the 
best of it, and consequently he was 
pretty badly used up; indeed, at one 
time I thought I would have to go to 
his assistance. 

The cat now seemed anxious to turn 
his attention to us, but the trap hada 
good hold, and as the dogs would not 
undertake another “scrap” with him, I 
knocked him over. He was a splendid 
specimen and beautifully marked, being 
much lighter in color than the dark 
brindle-gray of the common wildcat, 
and was said to be a catamount by old 
hunters who saw him, 

On our way home we passed over a 
glade covered with scrub oak and hazel, 
and saw the tracks of several wildcats. 
The dogs jumped one as soon as they 
entered the thicket, treeing him just 
over the hill, but the instant we came 
in view he made a most astounding 
leap—jumping fully forty feet—from a 
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large leaning tree, and reached his den 
before the dogs could overtake him. 

The hillside was a wilderness of rock 
ledges, boulders, fallen trees and dense 
masses of underbrush, and proved to 
be a veritable home of wildcats. We 
found about a dozen dens in a radius of 
perhaps fifty feet. We had reason to 
believe, afterwards, that no less than 
four cats had been run to cover at that 
time, and for several subsequent morn- 
ings we started others. Indeed, the ques- 
tion of trapping cats there seemed to re- 
solve itself into a matter of endurance, 
but I had to abandon the ground because 
of the great distance and difficulty. 

I learned by experience that if a cat 
seeks his den undisturbed he will gener- 
ally come out within twenty-four hours, 
but if run to cover heis likely to remain 
there for eight or ten days, until com- 
pelled by hunger to come out and seek 
food. 

Aside from the pelts which I secured 
during that winter, I gained in another 
and unexpected way, for I made a rep- 
utation as being ‘“‘a powerful good 
hunter,” which, in the estimationof those 
good people, helped to make me “a 
powerful good teacher ” as well. 


"NEATH SUNNY SKIES. 


RONDEAU. 


EATH sunny skies, in soft blue air, 
With scent of roses everywhere, 
The little old gnarled olive trees 
Climb all the hill-side terraces, 
And gowns of silver-gray they wear. 


Below, in green, the lemons flare, 
And feathery palms rise stately there, 
Scarce stirred by lightly passing breeze 
"Neath sunny skies. 


And Time's old face is ever fair, 
No wintry frost, no branches bare ; 
For Summer bides, and seeks to please 
By every art, and calls to ease, 
And bids us cast away all care 
*Neath sunny skies, 
CLIFFORD NEWTON, 
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BY JOHN DUNCAN DUNN. 


recently delivered 

at Dundee by that 

good golfer, Scotch 
fellow - countryman, 
and busy statesman, 
the Hon. A. J. Balfour, 
he pointed out in well- 
chosen phrases the ex- 
cellent virtues of golf 
as a pastime, and es- 
pecially dwelt on the 
happy dispensation of 
nature that wherever 
golf can best be played 
there is some of the 
finest scenery and some 
of the best air to be enjoyed anywhere, 
not only on seaside links, where the 
ocean itself supplies an object of per- 
petual and ever-varying interest, but on 
the best inland links with which he was 
acquainted. When the honorable gen- 
tleman, in the fortune of war, is relieved 
of some of his arduous occupations, and 
visits our shores in friendly rivalry (and 
no golfer would be more welcome), he 
will have no reason to modify his views, 
if he visit, as I did last winter, the golf 
links of the South. 

The first problem which would face 
the illustrious golfer would naturally 
be, “ What is the South, and where shall 
I begin?” The answer to this would 
be, in the New Englander’s proverbial 
method, another question. “ When will 
you begin?” On this depends every- 
thing. 

We will assume that the normal 
conditions of the summer season have 
been left behind, that the Northern sea- 
son, say north of Lakewood, has been 
closed, and that the golfer, like myself, 


| a brilliant address 











is in quest of fresh fields and pastures 
new. Whither shall he go and how? 

As tothe first question, I shall speak 
unhesitatingly. Paraphrasing an almost 
national phrase, I shall say, ‘Go South, 
young man, go South,” but I should 
have to extend its application, and say, 
“Go South, a// you, either young or old, 
who, from force of circumstances, re- 
_ or desire to avoid the rigors of the 

orthern winter.” 

As to the second question, “ How shall 
I go?” I am divided in my advice. 
There are two courses open, to go direct 
to the farthest South and work up with 
the Spring through Florida, Georgia, 
South and North Carolina, ending at 
Virginia Hot Springs or Richmond, or 
vice versa, begin in Virginia and work 
down. I went direct by a Clyde line 
steamer from New York to Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,on the 3d of January last year, 
just after having had two weeks’ skat- 
ing, and in a few days was luxuriating 
in tropical seas. Then I could have 
turned northward and met the zone of 
happy medium winter lingering in the 
lap of autumn, at Hot Springs, Vir- 
ginia. I question whether, so early in 
the season, it would not have been wiser 
to have gone down by steamer to Nor- 
folk, and at Old Point Comfort made 
my entry into Southern golf from its 
most northern links at Hampton Roads, 
thence working southward with the 
season. But I did not; and though per- 
sonally I have no reason to regret the 
somewhat roundabout route I took, I 
mention the alternative for the benefit of 
those who may follow, where there is 
winter golf in Southern sunshine. 

And here let me turn aside yet once 
more, to affirm, with the emphasis born 
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of experience, that for air, scenery, so- 
ciety, and especially for hotels, those 
who patronize their own South and es- 
chew the south of France for winter 
golf, gain much and lose nothing. I 
have tried them both and I know. 

I think I have said that Virginia Hot 
Springs would be, for some reasons, and 
especially for golfers, desirable as a 
good first halting place southward, or a 
good ending to a Northern tour. 

Its attractions as a health resort are 
so well known that it would be almost 
an impertinence for me to dwell upon 
them. Itisas a golfing and sporting so- 
cial center that I have to consider it, and 
really the fun I found there was so fast 
and furious that I had hardly time to 
eat or sleep. 

Golf, of course, claimed my premier 
interest; and good golf, too, can be 
played, for the plateau is 2,500 feet 
above sea level, the turf throughout is 
excellent, and the incentives to play are 
numerous. But the incentives to turn 
from golf to other diversions are per- 
haps more numerous and certainly en- 
ticing, if you happen to be chaperoned 
by so good an all-round sportsman as 
was my host and friend, Mr. A. A. C. 
Beauclerk. 

One little incident in which I bore 
quite an unexpected part will always re- 
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main a pleasant memory of Hot Springs, 
and that was the cake-walk. It was 
my first acquaintance with this typical 
Southern recreation, and I enjoyed it 
immensely, so much so that my friend, 
Mr.Sterry, in aspirit of mischief, induced 
me to don my kilts and join in the pro- 
cession with my bagpipes, a relic of the 
days when I was a member of the well- 
known London Scottish. Of course this 
added fuel to the fire, and the faces of 
the negroes,when the judges unanimous- 
ly awarded me the cake, were a study. 
Of course I declined the soft impeach- 
ment, but the incident culminated a 
right merry night. 

Most certainly the next stop which I 
would advise would be Asheville, N. C., 
the center of a long-famous hunting 
and fishing country, which, like good 
wine, needs no bush, and attractive be- 
yond usual from its proximity to Bilt- 
more, the Vanderbilt estate, of which I 
had heard much before ever I set foot 
on American soil. A climate that will 
produce a Biltmore is ideal for the home 
of golf links, and so the Swannanoa 
Country Club have found it. In the lap 
of the hills, yet within two miles of the 
city, its cozy clubhouse and ample bal- 
conies invite even the invalid to the en- 
joyment of the game, for from them 
most of the greens on the course 
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AT THE HOT 


can be watched. From which let not 
my golfing reader jump at the con- 
clusion that the course is an easy one. 
Far from it! Its rolling hills and water- 
courses, its trees and hazards, will pro- 
vide as sporty a course as a player can 
desire, yet over excellent turf, too. Nor 


SPRINGS, VA. 

should I omit to give its mecd of praise 
to the interpretation which all alike put 
upon the hackneyed phrase, “ Visitors 
are welcome,” for on links, in hotel and 
at private homes, that one word “ wel- 
come” is characteristic of the South. 
I have never seen the equal to the hos- 

















A MATCH WITH THE AUTHOR AT SWANNANOA, ASHEVILLE, N, C, 




















pitality of the Southerner. The Battery 
Park Hotel was my abiding place at 
Asheville, and if Falstaff had had the 
good fortune to have been the guest 
of host McKissick, he would never 
needed to have put his rights into a 
query, “Shall I not take mine ease in 
mine inn?” It would never have been 
written, for he could not have been any- 
thing else than at his ease there. I was 
more than at ease, and my sojourn was 
one of the happiest weeks of my life. 

Columbia made a too short demand 
on me. Its 
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in diameter and perfectly level, with the 
circumference banked and sodded and 
regularly sprinkled and rolled. I had 
heard of such greens in India and Egypt, 
but I had never played over them. The 
course is on a high-rolling sandy ridge, 
along the side of a dense wood, It isa 
very diversified tract of land, with an 
abundance of natural hazards. Golf has 
done great things for Aiken. Many 
Northerners have bought land and built 
homes in the neighborhood, and fully 
avail themselves of the pleasures of the 

Palmetto 





nine-hole 
course, 
overlook- 
ing a beau- 
tiful river 
and rolling 
country, is 
more of a 
residential 
resort than 
a tourist’s, 
but a morn- 
ing on its 
links is en- 
joyable and 
its. clab 
house is 
singularly 
well placed, 
for from 
it all but 
two of the 
greens can 
be seen at 
a glance. 
Another 
of my stop- 
ping places 
on the bor- 
derland of 
the South 


was t h at LAST HOLE SWANNANOA, 
popular 
winter resort Aiken, on the South 


Coast and Georgia Railroad, nineteen 
miles from Augusta. I had heard be- 
forehand the names of two of its con- 
tests. Their names alone were seduc- 
tive enough to make me desire to see the 
course over which the Southern Cross 
Cup and the Palmetto Handicap were 
played. I found it all my expectation 
had imagined ; but there is a fly in the 
most perfect amber, and here I made my 
first acquaintance with those features of 
necessity, clay putting-greens sixty feet 





Golf Club. 
A little 
further on, 
on my way 
to Charles- 
ton, I paid 
a short 
visit, all too 
short, to 
the Pine 
Forest Golf 
Club at 
Summer- 
ville. The 
name of the 
club is 
certainly 
not a mere 
catchword, 
for the for- 
estsabound 
in the long- 
leaf ‘pine, 
which 
yields a 
health-giv- 
ing odor 
that more 
than justi- 
fies the 
title. In- 
deed, Sum- 
merville 
may be said to be dedicated to the 
pine, for the legend of the town is 
“Esto pinus sacra.” The soil over 
which the course runs is sandy and 
so exceedingly porous that it dries up 
like magic after rain. It was rather a 
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surprise to find on this soil sodded put- 
ting-greens, and it speaks well for the 
interest in golf that the club should 
have gone to so large an expense as 
this must have necessitated, but it pays, 
as the numerous visitors at the Pine 
Forest Inn testify. 
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Of course, I could not leave out of my 
itinerary Hot Springs, N. C., for many 
‘reasons, one of which was the pressing 
invitation of my friend and fellow golf 
enthusiast, Mr. T. D. Green, of the 
Mountain Park Hotel. Amidst the su- 
perb scenery of Hot Springs, in a gully 
between the Lover’s Leap Mountains 
on the one side and the Big Smoky 
range on the other, nestle the links of 
the Wana Luna Golf Club. Of course 
it is bisected by a river—every valley 
seems to have that—and in this case the 
French Broad is the river, which, by- 
the-bye, is not broad at all. It is one of 
the features which have to be negotiated, 
however, and I use the word “one” of 
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of the Mexican Gulf. Everything about 
the Country Club of Thomasville be- 
tokens taste and judgment, and from 
the moment you pass through the rustic 
woodwork arch of its grounds till you 
leave, there is a sense of luxury and 
comfort. The home of the club is in 
Glen Arvern Park, three hundred acres 
of high ground surrounded by as well- 
wooded and diversified a country as ever 
delighted the eye of a sportsman and 
golfer. I found its well-sodded greens 
and well-turfed course throughout a 
continuous delight. It did not seem 
possible that there could be such climatic 
conditions as those which, in the sum- 
merlike parlors of the Piny Woods Ho- 
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the features because there is another 
running the whole length of the links, 
in the shape of a very formal, and, to a 
golfer, formidable avenue of maples; 
and as everything must huddle close 
together in these narrow valleys there 
is a line of railroad, too, which adds its 
modicum of trouble. But, really, amidst 
such scenery and over such good pas- 
ture and with -the comforts of a 
cheerful little clubhouse, the time 
flies all too quickly for details to be 
troublesome. 

The borderland wayside links may 
fitly end at Thomasville, in the extreme 
southwest of Georgia, where one can 
almost imagine that he feels the tang 


tel, I read of in the North. Fortunate 
are the golfers of a land where they can 
so dodge the seasons. Yet I was still 
only on the borderland, for I had not yet 
entered Florida. 

It is not part of my necessities, fortu- 
nately, to have to plead the cause of 
Florida as a winter resort. She needs 
none beyond the hosts, ever increasing, 
who, year by year, settle within her 
borders and luxuriate in her balm of 
Gilead, but, as a golfer who has im- 
agined that in the pine woods of south- 
ern England he has long enjoyed the 
idealic in winter, let me own that Ihave 
lived unknowingly in the house of bond- 
age. I never knew what winter golf in 
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idealic winter was_ until I made the ac- 
quaintance of Florida. 

And as the climate is, so are the op- 
portunities for indulging in my favorite 
pastime. Everything in the evolution 
of the State has tended to prepare it 
for golf—seashores that tempt one to 
design links every few miles, hotels 
that beggar the splendor of the Arabian 
Nights and baffle imagination in its 
wildest flights, visitors galore from 
every State in the Union, of every age, 
hungering for just the gentle exercise, 
entirely 
within their 
control as to 
speed, that 
golf pro- 
vides, social 
instincts 
that cluster 
round the 
clubbable 
charm that 
golf makes 
for so abun- 
dantly, and 
commun1i 
cation from 
the North by 
rail and 
water, than 
which none 
in the wide, 
wide world 
can be bet- 
ter. 

There is 
only one 
em barrass- 
ment, and 
that is, in 
what order 
shall I make 
my Florida 
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Golf Association,” with world - famed 
Tampa as its goal, where my father, 
Thomas Dunn, is now in full golfing 
control. 

Fortunately I can take them both, so 
that my conclusion is only one of post- 
poning the blandishments of the other, 
and so I draw lots and The Plant or 
West Coast comes out of the hat, and 
then I settle down to the antecedent 
pleasures of Jacksonville, where I find, 
in the company of a numerous residen- 
tial membership, most excellent enter- 
tainment on 
the links of 
the Florida 
Country 
Club and 
most excel- 
lent fare 
at the St. 
James. The 
grounds are 
very con- 
veniently 
reached by 
an electric 
car system, 
whichcovers 
the three 
miles from 
the city and 
deposits you 
at the club 


gates. Golf 
has some 


antiquity, 
compara- 
tively, at 
Jackson- 
ville, for the 
present club 
was preced- 
ed by an 
older asso- 








circuit, not 
where shall 
I begin, fornature and commercial en- 
terprise have settled that point. Jack- 
sonville is the beginning, without any 
question, but then it is also the parting 
of the ways, and the question immedi- 
ately meets the golfer, when he tears 
himself away from the starting-place, 
which finger-post shall he follow? One 
pointer reads, “ Follow me,” and on it is 
inscribed, ‘“‘ The East Coast Golf Clubs,” 
with the witchery of St. Augustine as 
its first enticement. On the other tablet 
is inscribed, ‘‘The Plant or Western 


HOT SPRINGS, N. 


Cc. tT. 


ciation, the 
St. John’s 
Golf Club, and is in its new organiza- 
tion some four years old, a sufficient 
time to have allowed the Bermuda 
grass to have mastered the problem of 
turf. “ Visitors are welcome” here, too, 
and I found that that phrase had lost 
none of its full Southern meaning at 
Jacksonville. 

I had scarcely left Jacksonville an 
hour before I was welcomed open-armed 
by my old summer host of the Lake 
Champlain Hotel, whom I had last seen 
there when I had the honor to play the 
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AT MAGNOLIA 


“pipes” before the illustrious President 
of the United States. But one hotel in 
the North is all insufficient for Mr. 


Seavey, and so soon as he departs from 
the Northern woods he hies him to Mag- 
nolia Springs, on the St. John’s River, 
where, he says, with the facetiousness of 
a golfer, he goes that he may entertain 
Bogey, looking young and 
The change of climate 


“Colonel 
confident at 41.” 
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SPRINGS, FLA. 





is good for the ubiquitous “ Colonel,” for 
I can testify that, although the links are 
good and my play not below the aver- 
age, I had a hard tussle to come as near 
as I wished to his record. 

Trending westward yet alittle further, 
I cried halt at Kissimmee, that euphoni- 
ous name of a club on the banks of a 
lake with the singularly discordant name 
(in print, at least) of Tohopekaliga. The 
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discord goes no further than the name, 
for a more delightful situation than 
the links on its cypress- and myrtle- 
covered banks can scarcely be ¢on- 
ceived. It is an excellent course, and 
has been the cause of excellence’ in 
others; for here, I was informed, was 
discovered, or at least first observed, al- 
most accidentally, the value of a Japa 
nese clover, which is now better known 
as “Bermuda grass,” and the use of 
which has transformed so many links 
from sands to pasture. 

The Kissimmee course is wholly a 
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prise and skill and artistic taste have 
worked, and before you have recovered 
from this, you are launched into such a 
galaxy of competitive pastimes afloat 
and ashore, by day and by night, that 
it becomes difficult for you to disen- 
tangle yourself. In the end, of course, 
golf triumphs and carries you off a 
prisoner to the tee, where vou find a 
course to set all your Scotch blood 
tingling, a course as near to the Scotch 
ideal as it is possible to make in the 
South. Nothing has been spared in 
money or advice to procure this result, 
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natural one, with hazards enough in 
sandy ridge and lake and streams and 
wood to satisfy even a Northerner. 

At Kissimmee golfers will meet an 
old friend in Dudley S. Phinny, whose 
acquaintance many have made at the 
Cayuga Lake Hotel, and Col. Gillespie, 
widely known, but unsuspectingly by 
many, as “ Trilobite.” 

Tampa was my objective point west- 
ward, and there it is difficult indeed to 
confine one’s attention to golf. Indeed, 
it is first difficult to do anything but 
wonder at the wonders which enter- 


and I must say has been 
achieved. 

And so in a blaze of triumph ends 
the West Coast Golf of Florida. 

To reach the East Coast links there 
are two courses open: to retrace your 
way to the top of the A again, or, if you 
have the time to spare, still better, to 
take the steamer across to Key West, 
and from thence another steamer to 
Miami, where you will strike the most 
southern of the East Coast links, and 


success 


can work upwards along the three 
hundred odd miles of seashore to 
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St. Augustine, and I can assure you that The course at Miami, on Biscayne Bay, 
you will find resting and playing places is one of nine courses controlled by that 
on the way to satisfy all your expecta- great benefactor to golf in the South, 
tions, be they never so high. “The Florida East Coast Golf Club.” 
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By the arrangement which this corpo- 
ration has made all its courses are part 
of an interchangeable system, and by 
the outlay they have made and the en- 
couragement they have given to the 
sport, they have riveted golf to the soil. 

The course at Miami, although part 
of the Royal Palm Hotel domain, is not 
part of its immediate surrounding. It 
is, in fact, nearly two miles from the 
hotel, but then its approach is either 
over an excellent shell road or alter- 
nately by boat up the Miami, and when 
you have mastered the mystery of what 
you think at first is an artificial abomina- 
tion, but speedily recognize as a neces- 
sity, the box tee, 
you will find good 
sport at Miami. A 
word to the novice 
on the box tee: If 
you are inclined to 
sclaff leave your 
pet driver at home. 

Northward, but 
no great way, and 
you come to that 
delightful fascina- 
tion, Palm Beach, 
and its twin hotels, 
the Royal Ponciana 
andthe Palm Beach 
Inn, on the shores 
of Lake Worth and 
of the ocean. It is 
not for me to paint 
the lily and adorn 
the rose, even if 
I were able, and I 
must repress the 





desire even to at- 
tempt to portray 
Palm Beach. I am 
not precluded 
from recommending it, however, and 
this I can freely and gratefully do. It 
is wonderful what has been done to 
overcome the difficulties which the 
tropics present for a golf course that 
will satisfy a critic from the temperate 
zone; but when I mention that the 
whole magnificent lawn over which 
the Palm Beach course runs has had 
to be coaxed into existence, and that 
to keep it in condition it is piped 
throughout with a tap every fifty feet, 
I have mentioned only some of the 
difficulties which have been overcome. 
The result is a good course, through 
the greens over the Bermuda grass 
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especially so, but do not attempt to 
loft onto the putting greens, for if you 
do your ball will bound off ; approach 
by running up, and then you will dis- 
cover why, for the place you putt on 
in Florida is not a green ; it is just as 
gray and hard asarock. I was told at 
Palm Beach that there was an intention 
to try cocoanut matting on the tees, and 
it is probable it would be successful. It 
seems a curious combination, but then 
we must remember that they play cricket 
outdoors or it in Australia, and find it 
an excellent substitute for grass between 
the wickets. Whatever golfing difficul- 
ties you may find at Palm Beach, you 
may be very sure 
of overcoming, for 
Arthur Fenn is the 
instructor, and 
when that has been 
said all has been 
said that is neces- 
sary. 

And should you 
tire of golf for a 
time there is boat- 
ing and cycling 
and fishing from 
the pier, the like 
of which I never 
saw, and you can 
see your fishing at 
Palm Beach. The 
water is as clear 
as crystal, and 
every movement 
of the finny den- 
izens of the deep 
as apparent as if 
their native ele- 
ment did not exist. 

The last stage 
but one on_ the 
northering tour is Ormond-on-the-Hali- 
fax, where the seashore is as hard as a 
road, and when the wind is right you can 
coast seventeen miles on a bicycle. 
When you have arrived at the end of 
your jaunt, however, you had better 
have a pull with Boreas powerful enough 
for him to reverse the wind, or your 
journey back will not be “all violets,” 
as the cockney says. You will find 
easier work on the links, notwithstand- 
ing its marsh hazard, its ditches, and 
the railroad. Do not miss Ormond, 
however, for it is a restful, healthful re- 
sort, where you can possess your soul in 
more patience and enjoy golf free from 
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many of the counter-attractions that im- 
pinge so largely upon one’s leisure at 
some of the other resorts we have 
passed and the gay center we are fast 
approaching, St. Augustine. 

St. Augustine deserves a chapter en- 
tirely to itself. Indeed, if I were to at- 
tempt to do justice to it in all its phases 
it would require more space than I have 
had allotted to me for the whole subject 
of Golf in the South, Fortunately for 
my readers, other pens have depicted, 
with a brilliance Ido not claim, its many 
historical and picturesque allurements. 
To me it had, however, one special ap- 
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fountains, the music and mantilla, are of 
the land of the Sun and breathe the ro- 
mance of Spain and the further Orient, 
from which Spain received her impress 
in so many things. 

Even when one comes to the links the 
illusion is maintained, for part of the 
course of the St. Augustine Golf Club 
is laid out in the grounds of the old 
Spanish fort, and its moat forms one of 
the troubles the golfer has to overcome, 
and cedars, coexistent probably with 
Spanish rule, add their torments. It is 
a good course, nevertheless ; a remark 
which may be made with equal justice of 
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peal; for it was here that a mere 
handful of my compatriot Highlanders 
brushed aside three times their number 
of Spaniards of other days, and as I 
lingered on the scene I could almost 
fancy I heard the skirl of their pipes. 
Spain has left the mark of its occupation 
deep on St. Augustine, however. Span- 
ish coats-of-arms crop up in every quar- 
ter, and the very names of its Alhambra- 
like hotels, the Ponce de Leon and 
Alcazar, confirm the legend of their oc- 
cupation. Nor does the name alone 
suggest it; the gorgeous flowers and 





the other course, that of the Country 
Club of St. Augustine, which I must 
not pass without a word about its unique 
tee on the top of atower built of coquina, 
or pulverized shells. As the drive from 
it is over about 100 yards of water, it is 
the source of a good deal of fun, al- 
though a man who has missed his drive 
from it may be apt to give it another 
nae. 

The golf links of St. Augustine have 
formidable competitors in the other 
pastimes and diversions of this famous 
social center. I can testify that golf 
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ORMOND-ON-THE-HALIFAX, FLA, 


is an excellent corrective and tonic to 
an indulgence in them, which cannot be 
avoided. 

Had time permitted I should have 
much liked to have wound up my 
Southern trip on the links of Old Point 
Comfort, or gone on to Richmond, Va., 
and enjoyed a few days play over the 








links of the Jefferson Hotel Co., on the 
Lakeside Country Club, where from 
January to May golf is in high season, 
Both are pleasure deferred, and my 
many golfing friends who have been 
there assure me that Richmond is 
where I should both begin and end my 
Golf in the South. 
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FROM 
NORTH TO SOUTH. 


WO nights ago we plowed the snow, 
And the rails rang sharp with cold ; 
The snowflakes danced in the head- 
light’s glow, 
Like the northern elves of old. 


Two nights ago we pierced the frost 
Of a mist that never cleared ; 

Above, the wind in the frozen wires 
Sang tremulous wild and weird. 


Only two nights, and the South’s warm 
breath 
Makes winter an ill long past ; 
By the Southern seas and palmetto trees 
We are breathing, my love, at last! 


We sit where the gray moss, drooping, 
flings 
A veil o’er the high noon hours, 
And a warm wet wind the odor brings 
Of innumerable orange flowers. 


The bright mists shift to the blue sky’s 
rift, 
The seagulls tilt and soar ; 
Brown pelicans brush the low waves lift, 
In their flight along the shore. 


| We give no thought to the frozen North, 
With its ice-fields keen and fine ; 

Our snows are those of the orange blows 
And the moonflowers’ satin shine. 


Glory of light and the winds’ warm drift, 
And living’s a sheer delight! 

The sun goes out in a shadow swift 
From the wings of a Southern night. 


And my love and I pull a lazy oar 
The isle and land between, 

While a fish leaps out of a trail of light 
And a phosphorescent sheen. 


Low in the east the full moon hangs, 
Near to our feet the sea; 

And the passion held by a Southern night 
Folds close round you and me. 


The violet’s purple and perfumed stars 
Breathe sweet the night air through ; 

Low from the wall a drowsy rose 
Droops in the falling dew. 


And we lounge along by the old sea-wall, 
Uncaring for night or day, 
ja For a summer sweet and a joy complete 
® §€©Doth live in our hearts alway. 
L. C. Woop. 
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THE TRIP OF THE “DRAGOON” FROM NEW YORK 
TO SAVANNAH. 


BY CHARLES G. DAVIS, HER SKIPPER. 














THE DOCTOR FEEDING THE SHARKS, 


all through last March was bound- 

ed by New Rochelle, N. Y., at 

oneend, and Savannah, Ga., at the 
other, with the yacht Dragoon, the cham- 
pion of Long Island Sound, to be moved 
between these points, from the former 
to the latter. 

Ordinarily this is a problem that pre- 
sents no difficulty to a sailor, but the 
Dragoon was something out of the ordi- 
nary. She was a §-ton racing freak, 
forty-five feet long on deck, of the 34- 
foot class Larchmont rule, of excellent 
material, but planked so that one could 
see when it was sunshine by the roseate 
color through her sides; and the seas 
round Cape Hatterasin winter and early 
spring are apt to play high jinks with 
the stanchest craft that floats. Dragoon 
was stanch—we put her through some 
tests that proved that; but she was no 
boat to ride through gales in, her model 
was not made to face Atlantic storms. 

Yet we had to get that yacht down to 
Savannah. She had been bought by 


TT: problem we were puzzling over 





members of the Savannah Yacht Club 
to win for them the Interstate Perpetual 
Challenge Cup and carry the club’s bur- 
gee to certain victory (which, by-the- 
bye, she did). 

So we did some studying of maps and 
charts, and considered measurements ; 
we gathered and collated a thousand 
other details. We scratched our heads 
and agreed and disagreed, until finally 
we decided like the Irish jury who sat 
three weeks on a body and then ren- 
dered a verdict that “it was so”; the 
meaning in our case being that we could 
dodge the open sea and take the yacht 
through inland waters seven hundred 
and fifty out of the thousand miles inter- 
vening between port and port. 

We figured it out this way. Sail 
from New York through the Narrows, 
across the Lower Bay to Perth Amboy 
and up the Raritan River. Tow through 
the Raritan Canal to Bordentown on the 
Delaware. Sail down the Delaware 
River. Tow across the spit of land that 
divides Delaware Bay from Chesapeake 
Bay. Sail down Chesapeake Bay to 
Norfolk. Tow through the Dismal 
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Swamp to the headwaters of Albemarle 
Sound. Sail down Albemarle Sound 
and Pamlico Sound (all inside water with 
fearful Hatteras on the yon side of the 
sand spit) to Beaufort, N. C. Then face 
the inevitable, and having eaten down 
the distance to within 250 miles, put out 
to sea, and with due caution sail down 
the coast south by west to Savannah. 

We brought the yacht down to New 
York to fit out, and I had her rigged just 
as she was in her first season’s racing, 
with mainsail, jib, and staysail, so that if 
in the last stage of our voyage the bow- 
sprit should carry away, the mast would 
still have some support. A topsail which 
had never’ been used I had rigged as a 
storm trysail and fitted with tackles to 
handle in a blow. All the other sails, 
as well as the jib and spinnaker booms, 
were shipped by steamer, except one 
balloon jib, to be used either as a jib or 
spinnaker, for Dragoon’s strong point 
was running, and I intended to push her 
when the wind came fair. 

Below was somewhat cramped, for the 
large centerboard case cut the cabin in 
two; you.could not see anyone on the 
opposite side as you sat on the transom, 
and if the cabin ladder was in place, you 
had to go halfway up it and then climb 
down cleats nailed to the other side to 
get into the port side. 

When it got mooted abroad what the 
nature of the voyage was, I had more 
volunteers than would have filled the 
yacht if packed as cargo; but when the 
time came they, like the guests bidden 
to the marriage, began “of one accord 
to make excuses,” insomuch that I 
had to telegraph to Savannah for the 
captain, “Walter,” who had been selected 
to take charge of her on her arrival, to 
anticipate his job and serve an initial 
apprenticeship, taking her away down 
South. 

Then the only “Jim” from the Dra- 
goon’s builders came forward—“ Jim” 
believed there never was such another 
boat built; and Day completed the crew 
of four. 

I should have started with this num- 
ber, but by happy chance who should 
come along but “ Percy,” a sailor man 
and yachtsman, with a preference for 
ice-yachting, who could not be denied, 
so we invented the office of cook; and 
if ever four mortals had reason to be 
thankful it was the crew of the Dragoon, 
in that they had so excellent a pur- 
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veyor. Shades of Savarin, ye would be 
green with envy did ye but know the 
meals that “Percy” put up off an oil- 
stove, in fair weather and foul, and 
especially in foul. 

Early on the 11th of April Jim towed 
the Dragoon out of the basin with the 
dinghy ; flags were broken out, the Sa- 
vannah Y. C. burgee at the masthead, 
and a long fifty-foot streamer at the 
peak, and we were off with a hard blow. 
We stowed the staysail, tied two reefs 
in the mainsail, and made short work 
of it beating through the Narrows. 
While Dragoon shouldered the spray 
aside as she bowled along about seven 
knots an hour, we had our first dinner 
aboard, by which time, under our lee, 
rose a group of tall chimneys belching 
the familiar smoke of Perth Amboy. So 
we shook out full mainsail, set the stay- 
sail, and, as the wind was now dead aft, 
boomed it out with one of our bunk- 
boards. 

We found quite a fleet of schooners 
anchored off Perth Amboy, through 
which we scudded, and, as good luck 
would have it, found the drawbridge 
open. 
wind and tide, and commenced a four- 
teen-mile run up the wiggly Raritan 
River. 

Low, marshy land stretched away on 
either hand, with an occasional brick- 
yard on the river’s bank, and far ahead 
the sails of a schooner appeared over 
the grass. 

The stream was only about three 
hundred feet wide, and the turns were 
so abrupt we could not tell until right 
at the turn which way the channel ran, 
the tall, rank grass seemed to present an 
unbroken wall ahead. Sometimes after 
sailing about three miles, we would find 
ourselves only half a mile from a con- 
spicuous dead tree we had passed some 
time ago, and began to experience the 
sensations of one lost in a maze. 

We had passed through the draw- 
bridge at 3:50 Pp. M., and at 5:30 Pp. M., by 
putting a man ahead in the boat to tow 
through the calm spot in the lee of the 
point, we caught the breeze first, and 
luffed into the lock entrance at New 
Brunswick, N. J., and experienced that 
queer sensation one feels as the gates 
are opened, and the yacht rising with the 
inrushing water floats up and up out of 
the dark, damp lock, until level with the 
canal water and country beyond. 


So through we went with a fair: 
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Then the lock-tender by manipulat- 
ing-a wheel in the lock-shed causes the 
heavy gates to sink down out of sight, 
and the yacht is hauled ahead and made 
fast to the bank clear of the lock. 

I paid $7.00 for four mules to tow us 
to Bordentown, forty-five miles away, on 
the Delaware River, and was instructed 
to be ready to start at six o’clock next 
morning. Then I paid the lockage fee, 
$2.80. 

Jim and I had just come on deck to 
wash about 6 A. M., when we heard the 
clattering of hoofs and clanking of 
chains on the opposite side of the canal, 
and there were our mules coming along 
theembankment. So rousing out every- 
body, we unmoored and gave Dragoon 
a shove that took her across the canal 
to the other bank. For a towline we 
passed up the end of a new coil of rope 
we had down forward, gave the mule- 
driver one end with a bowline in it, and 
made a loop around the mast with the 
bight of it, hoisting it well up above the 
deck with the jib halyard tokeep it from 
dragging all along the bank of the canal. 

It was several miles after that before 
we came to the first lock—Deep Lock as 
it’s called—and on leaving same, our 
four mules, accustomed to pulling heavy 
canal-boats and coal-barges, started off 
with all their strength. The result was 
the yacht having no steerageway on, 
went sideways for the bank and before 
she would mind her helm and sheer off, 
she dragged sideways, hard and fast 
aground on a mud shoal near the bank. 

We made the line fast around the 
mast close to the deck, but the mules 
could not drag her off the mud, so we 
ran the towline across the canal and 
made it fast toatree. Ontothis line we 
clapped a watch-tackle and hove in. It 
was a hard, long pull, and our hands 
were well scored by the rope before she 
finally, after many fleets of the watch- 
tackle, was dragged off into water where 
she would float. Then we hitched up 
and went on again. 

Stone quarries, pastures, farms, wood- 
lands and swamps were passed in pano- 
ramic review before us as the faithful 
mules, occasionally breaking into a trot, 
dragged the light yacht along the many 
miles to Trenton, N. J., which we reached 
about an hour after dark, at eight 
o’clock that night, and tied up on the 
off bank alongside a freight yard. 

We were glad enough to hitch up 
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and tow through the many bridges at 
Trenton out to the clear country land 
beyond. Lock after lock lowered us 
down, down to the level of the Delaware 
River, which we saw winding through 
the country below, and finally we en- 
tered the last lock above Bordentown. 
It was blowing hard from the west, so 
when we were out of the canal we hung 
on to the pier and tied in two reefs be- 
fore starting out into the Delaware 
River. Tide and wind were both with 
us, but the channel was very narrow 
and winding, so narrow that we touched 
in one place where we stood out from 
shore a little toofar. Farm lands lined 
both banks for miles. Then far in the 
distance ahead we caught sight of Phila- 
delphia ; the railroad bridge this side of 
it gave us our first scare. It was so 
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and anchored off Billingsford to prevent 
drifting back. Here we stayed until 
late in the afternoon, when the tide 
turned and we drifted along to Chester, 
off the upper end of which city we an- 
chored for the night, as it was calm and 
foggy on the river. 

We hauled upour anchor at 6:15 A.M. 
and started to drift down stream with 
the tide, for not a breath of air ruffled 
the oily Delaware, and like a ghost the 
yacht glided along ina thin haze that 
hung over the water. 

Past Roach's shipyard, with its fleet 
of new steam-yachts underconstruction, 
we drifted a mile or two below the city, 
and then got a head wind and went close- 
hauled back and forth across the river, 
making long fetches each time as the 
tide was strong in our favor. 
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long, a couple of miles, I should say, 
from shore to shore counting the flats, 
that its height appeared very much 
lower than it really was. 

We hadn’t supposed for an instant 
that Dragoon could go under the draw, 
but we shot safely under the bridge with 
yards to spare, and some “I told you 
so’s.” 

Around the turn the river makes past 
Philadelphia, the Dragoon fairly flew 
with a fair wind, the hard squalls mak- 
ing her turn the water off white for 
yards on either bow. We hoisted the 
staysail here, for she could stand it. 

Below Philadelphia the wind began 
to fail us, and the current, now a tide, 
was against us. We passed the League 
Island Navy Yard and then, although 
we had full sail set, we were becalmed 


Soon after noon, with a breeze from 
off the land, we broke out our anchor 
and ran to Delaware City, at the east- 
ern end of the Delaware and Chesa- 
peake Canal. They locked us into the 
basin, where quite a fleet of buckeyes 
were waiting to lock out, and moored to 
the bank. I hunted up the lock-master, 
and paid $2.05 for lockage and $7 for 
towage to Chesapeake City. 

With three mules we started off ona 
trot at about two o’clock, and passed 
through a drawbridge, the first and only 
obstruction on this canal. After towing 
a few miles the canal suddenly widens 
to the left into a large lagoon, and we 
were somewhat surprised to see a large 
white yawl moored against the bank, 
evidently laid up there. 

Our tow-boy kept his mules on a trot, 
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and promised to land us at Chesapeake 
City before dark, although the after- 
noon was then half gone. 

About half way through the canal the 
banks become heavily wooded and very 
steep on each side, and for miles you go 
through almost a ravine. The bank 
then becomes strata of various colored 
clay, where in places whole sections 
had caved in, uprooting great trees, 
whose twisted roots resembled a bed 
of gigantic snakes, 

About six o’clock we came suddenly 
upon the basin at the end of our tow, 
but not of our 
journey. You 
have here to take 
a tug to clear 
water. About 
ten miles up is 
what is called 
Back Creek. 

For a dollar 
and a half I got 
a slip of red card- 
board that en- 
titled me to a tug 
as far as Old 
Field Point. 

The sleepy 
crowd under Dra- 
goon's decks was 
startled by the 
sharp toot of a 
tugboat at 5:15 
A.M. We scram- 
bled on deck, let 
go our lines, 
passed a towline 
to a schooner the 
tug had in tow, 
and started down 
Back Creek. 

Off Old Field 
Point the tug 
lets go, and the 
schooner //a//, in tow also, due to her 
great weight, forged away from the 
Dragoon, her Captain remarking he’d 
show us the way down the bay to Norfolk. 

Meadows stretched away up the hill 
on either side of the bay we were in, and 
far ahead was seen a headland we identi- 
fied as Turkey Point, at the head of the 
Chesapeake. Off Turkey Point the wind 
increased steadily, and Dragoon, with 
the wind over the starboard quarter and 
full sail set, began to wake up, and, 
small as Dragoon was, she left the Hal/ 
hull down by noon. 
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Far over toward the west shore a fleet 
of south-bound schooners seemed to 
strike into a head wind, and after rolling 
about becalmed for a while, the whole 
fleet was suddenly put in motion by a 
northwest wind that darkened the water 
as it came across the bay. 

It was 4 Pp. M. when the breeze struck 
far enough across the Chesapeake to 
set us roaring along after the fleet of 
schooners, the leader of which was the 
three-master Venus, of Baltimore, in 
ballast and freshly painted, off the dock. 
Toward sunset the wind hardened, but 
after sunset it all 
died out again. 

When I awoke, 
Cove Point light 
was abeam and 
Cedar Point light 
in sight. We kept 
the yacht head- 
ing inshore until 
close to the beach, 
then made half- 
hour stretches out 
and in, until, just 
as we had com- 
pleted an inshore 
tack, the wind 
failed us entirely, 
and there we lay 
becalmed. Cove 
Point’s white 
light was abeam 
to the north of 
us; a fixed red 
light our chart 
showed was 
Drum Point, up 
in the Patuxent 
River. Ahead to 
the west of us 
and bearingabout 
southwest was. 
the flashing red 

We must have 








light on Cedar Point. 
been becalmed a half hour, during 
which time the few stars that were 
faintly twinkling overhead were over- 
cast, and it grew black as ink. 

A sudden flash of lightning startled 
Jimmie and me, but no thunder accom- 
panied the flash, and we had just begun 
to doubt whether we had actually seen 
it or not, when several more in quick 
succession left no room for doubt. A 
cold air came out of the bay, a beam 
wind for us, so I slacked off the sheets 
and headed Dragoon south, while Jimmie 
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dived below for our oilskins. He was 
still below when I felt there was a squall 
coming. “Call the watch and get on 
deck here quick!” I shouted. 

It was only a few moments before the 
others were all on deck, but during those 
few moments the squall, and a wicked 
one it was, was upon us. 

“Let go your halyards!” I yelled at 
the top of my lungs, straining all my 
weight against the long tiller to keep 
the Dragoon before the blasts. Jim 
had set up the weather lift, but so wildly 
did the yacht roll that her main boom 
would come down with a swash and go 
dragging along on a sea until she rolled 
to windward, when the sheet threatened 
to snap the boom as it fetched up with 
a jerk. 

The sail did not come off her, for some 
reason orother, and I could not hear what 

im and Walter up forward were shout- 
ing back in answer to my repeated shouts 
of “Let go! let go your halyards !” 

Harder and harder came the squalls, 
so something had to be done and done 
quickly. “Percy !” I yelled, and he was 
out in the cockpit in a second and took 
the tiller. “Dead before it !” I almost 
yelled directly in his ear, and then 
scrambled forward to help Walter and 
Jim, who had laid hold of the hoop 
and were trying to pull the sail down. 
Both halyards were let go; the pressure 
of wind alone prevented the sail from 
‘coming down, so I laid hold of the hoops 
and scrambled half-way up the mast 
until I got astride the jaws of the gaff, 
when my weight, with oilers, hip-boots 
and all, together with my overhauling 
the rope through the block, settled the 
mainsail down. Then she rolled twice 
as bad with no sail to steady her, but I 
don’t think her speed diminished one 
iota. She was driving so fast before the 
gale that the dinghy astern stood right 
up cn its transom, and the hiss of the 
suds sweeping past sounded like escap- 
ing steam. 

I ran aft and helped rally in the main 
sheet, while Jim and Walter hauled 
down the jib and staysail, that were 
on the verge of blowing to ribbons. 
‘There was no time for boom-crotch, so 
I frapped the main boom fast with turn 
after turn of the main sheet; then all 
hands lined-up along the boom and we 
hauled the wet mainsail up on the boom 
and lashed it all fast, with no attempt at 
a furl. 
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No one was sleepy then. It was pitch 
dark, and yet the wind was blowing so 
hard it made the water feather-white 
all around us. Under bare poles alone 
we must have been going ten knots ‘an 
hour, and rolling fearfully. Walter and 
Jim had been securing things for’d as 
fast as they could. The jib and stay- 
sail had been hauled down as soon as 
the mainsail was off her, so Jim and I 
now lay out on the bowsprit and furled 
the jib, although the two of us were 
soused into water up to our waists and 
had to work by feeling alone. Then 
we helped Walter untangle the staysail 
sheets, that somehow had taken a couple 
of round turns clear around the fore- 
stay. 

While one wouldn’t expect to meet 
very bad weather in the Chesapeake, 
we were having just as lively a time of 
it as anyone would want. The roaring 
white-capped seas grew higher and 
higher as Dragoon ran on, as light asa 
duck and as dry as a bone on deck, thanks 
to her light displacement and high, buoy- 
ant sides. Finally the seas began to 
break over the after-deck, so I had the 
staysail set and almost doubled her 
speed. She ran ahead of the seas, crush- 
ing them down under her flat bow and 
sending a white wake astern that made 
one dizzy to watch. 

I edged her in toward the west shore 
in the hope of making a lee behind Cape 
Lookout, and finally someone sighted a 
white light dead ahead. We ran for it, 
keeping it to starboard, and when it bore 
to windward we started to luff in to the 
westward, when suddenly we saw a 
string of green light to leeward and 
realized it was an ocean tug at anchor 
with a string of barges behind it. Dra- 
goon couldn’t have worn quicker had she 
been starting ina race,and many adeep 
breath was drawn when we realized we 
were safe from what might have been a 
bad scrape. 

So all night long we drove along a 
good ten knots in the hour, setting a 
topsail as a storm-trysail when the seas 
got higher and more threatening to keep 
ahead of them. Along toward day- 
break we ran into smoother water, hav- 
ing held a southeast course, which took 
us under the lee of Tangier’s Point on 
the east shore. How Percy ever man- 
aged to cook the pot of hot coffee he 
had in his hands when Jim and I went 
below for an hour or two of sleep, I 
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never knew; but there it was. The 
yacht fairly stood on end as_ she 
scudded over the seas, and after a good 
hot cup of this refreshing beverage we 
turned in with the assurance that the 
weather was moderating. 

When I awoke I found it had cleared 
up beautifully overhead, so, putting two 
reefs in the mainsail, we took down the 
storm-trysail and set it. As fast as the 
sun came up the wind seemed to go 
down, until, at 9:30 a. M., the Dragoon 
was sailing along as comfortable as 
could be under full sail. But just as we 
finished ouvir dinner the wind was seen 
coming off the land in a threatening 
dark line on the water, and the fishing 
boats in sight lowered away quickly 
when it hit them. 

“Reef her down, boys!” I shouted 
down the companionway, where the 
boys sat talking over the remains of 
their dinner ; then we single-reefed the 
mainsail and furled the staysail. We 
had everything snug when the first of it 
hit us, but were on the wrong tack, as 
there was not wind enough before to 
enable us to turn the Dragoon around. 
Overhead the day was a grand one, with 
big vaporous banks of clouds studding 
the deep blue of the sky. But how it 
did howl down on the water! The Dra- 
goon was simply flying through it with 
a taut weather backstay and the sheets 
well out with the half gale blowing into 
the sails. At 12:10 we passed inside the 
lighthouse on Rappahannock Spit, off 
Windmill Point, and stood on across the 
mouth of the Rappahannock River. 

New Point Comfort light was in 
sight on’ the starboard bow when it 
blew up, so all hands turned out and 
we settled away and double-reefed the 
mainsail. 

About a half an hour later, or at 2:45 
Pp. M., it came off downright wicked, and 
although Dragoon would stand any 
amount of driving, she was now going 
as fast as her hull was capable of, and it 
fairly made you dizzy to look over the lee 
side. I held on until the squalls made 
her stagger and roll her spars, when it 
was impossible for her to go faster. Her 
boom, topped up as it was, began to 
souse into the head of the seas and fetch 
up with a yank on the sheet. So again 
all hands turned out and tucked in our 
third and last reef in the mainsail and 
hauled down and stowed the jib. 

At 3:10 New Point Comfort was 
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passed and bore northwest about two 
miles, and, although the Venus and all 
the other schooners in sight bore up and 
anchored under the land, we stood on, 
as I wanted to try and fetch into Nor- 
folk, Va., if such a thing was possible ; 
and it was, if the wind would only 
hold. 

Opening up the mouths of the rivers 
the seas got up into regular white caps, 
and the spray went over the Dragoon in ° 
driving showers as regularly as they hit 
the weather side. 

Our sail was well out, and yet at times 
it was all Jim and I could do to keep her 
from broaching to in the squalls. But 
as we made up under the land again the 
seas went down, yet the wind held with 
all its strength. Old Point Comfort 
came into sight ahead, and all down the 
beach we had to sail inand out, dodging 
long rows of fish nets, whose poles stood 
up in rows like fences. 

We cut close around the docks at Old 
Point Comfort at 5:10 p.m. It seemed 
doubtful if wecould getto Norfolk before 
it was dark. But such a wind was not to be 
lost, soon we went, romping along in the 
wake of atwo-master that reeled under 
the blow of the squalls until a fathom or 
two of her bottom planks were exposed, 
while Dragoon, heeling so her deck was 
under water to leeward, staggered far 
enough up into the bay to fetch the 
channel into Norfolk. We let go our 
anchor in the roads off the town at 6:40 
P.M. 
I decided to stop over a day at Nor- 
folk to lay in provisions and refill the 
water tanks, and at the office of the Al- 
bemarle and Chesapeake Canal Towing 
Company I engaged a tug to take us 
through into North Landing River the 
next day. 

We were up at 6 a. M. expecting our 
tug, but it did not make its appearance 
until 9, and then left us and went and 
gathered together a whole fleet, so that 
when the tug Carolina finally did start 
off she had behind her the lime schooner 
Alice Gory and the Hulda, both of Balti- 
more. Behind the Hulda came the 
buckeye Eé/a, of Quancock; the smack 
Flying Scud, the flat-bottomed smack 
Lida Powell, of Chincoteague, Va., and 
last, but not least, the racing machine 
Dragoon, Strung out in single file, like 
a train of cars, the caravan steamed up 
past the Portsmouth Navy Yard. 

We passed through a drawbridge, 
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and then a little further, on the right 
bank, we passed the new Government 
magazines, with shells in great quanti- 
ties stored there. We saw the entrance 
to what used to be the Dismal Swamp 
Canal, and schooners loading lumber at 
the many sawmills that line the bank. 
A little farther on we went through a 
second drawbridge. 

It was a beautiful, warm day, with a 
blue sky overhead and a fresh breeze 
blowing ahead, but the men on the two 
boats, ahead of us did not bother to 
steer their craft at all, but let them wig- 
gle about from side to side in a way that 
kept us in a constant state of alarm, for 
we, like the dog’s tail, got the benefit of 
all the wagging. 

The scenery grew wild and rugged as 
we proceeded deeper and deeper into 
the heart of this swampy country, and so, 
when alittle twin-screw naphtha launch 
hove into view, coming toward us, all 
hands scrambled on deck and saluted 
her as she passed, dipping our flag to 
return the whistle salute they gave us. 
They were evidently as surprised as we 
were to see a yacht in such an out-of- 
the-way country. The creek got nar- 
rower and the curves more and more 
abrupt the farther we went, until we got 
deep into the heart of a heavily wooded 
pine forest. 

When we came tothe one and only 
lock on this canal, there was trouble for 
us. A strong wind blowing across the 
canal sent us drifting up against the 
bank, when the tug slowed up, for 
the big, heavy schooners at the head of 
the line carried their way a long dis- 
tance. The flat-bottomed sloop ahead 
of us had no difficulty at all. She would 
rub up against the reed-grown muddy 
banks, and when the tow started up 
again to work by short hitches nearer 
and nearer the lock, she slid right along. 
But with us it was different, being all 
above water and very little under it, 
and that little shoal at the bow and grad- 
ually deepening to three feet or more 
aft. The Dragoon grounded and then 
dragged ahead, with all hands poling or 
on the bank in their rubber boots, try- 
ing to keep her afloat, until she fetched 
up hard and fast on a shoal spot, when 
we had to let go our towline. Then we 
worked hard, running warps and trying 
to heave Dragoon off, while the tug took 
the big schooners, one at a time, through 
the locks, and then came back and 
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passed us a hawser, and aftera while 
pulled us into deeper water. 

At last the rest of us were locked 
through ; the tow hitched up again in 
single file and off we went, deeper and 
deeper into the woods and swamps. 
Each captain had to pay the toll on his 
craft before he was locked through, and 
here I paid $3 for towage and $1 for fee. 

Lumbering evidently was quite an in- 
dustry in this section of the country, for 
nearly all the way we could hear the tap, 
tap of the axes, and hear the rich, mel- 
low song of the darky woodsmen as they 
hewed away at the trees; then, oc- 
casionally, we’d hear the splitting crash 
as some big monarch of the forest came 
to earth. 

We cleared the canal, with a small 
settlement of four or five whitewashed 
houses and a drawbridge, at 4:20 P. M., 
and started down what is known as 
North Landing River. So crooked is it 
that at times the tug and leading schoon- 
ers would go around a bend and we'd 
see their masts and the steam from the 
tug right abeam of us over the tree- 
tops. The sun set as we were eating 
our supper, and all the boats put out 
their red and green running lights, with 
nothing but swamp and heavy, rank 
foliage in sight. 

Everything went well until we were 
going through the dredged channel 
across Croanjock Bay, where the whole 
tow went aground, and then there was 
a warm time for an hour or more. One 
old skipper on the oyster buckeye said 
he had been using thiscanal for the past 
eighteen years, and he never saw a tug 
handled so poorly as ours was, For my 
part, I don’t see how they got along as 
well as they did. Here was an immense 
body of water, eight or ten miles wide, 
with only twelve or eighteen inches 
depth of water, and a channel dredged 
across it, buoyed with brush and bea- 
cons about four miles apart, and the 
channel only about seventy feet wide, 
and the tow of three schooners and 
three sloops reached nearly a quarter 
of a mile astern of the tug. We could 
not keep Dragoon off the mud, even 
with our helm hard down and some of 
the centerboard to help her bite; but 
she would occasionally drag over the 
bush that marked the edge of the 
channel, and with an oarI reached the 
bottom and tried to hold her off. So, 
when one of the big, heavy leaders took 
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the mud, all hands drifted aground, and 
the tug had to back up to us, as there 
was not room for her to turn round. 
She pulled us off the mud and let 
us tie up alongside the Lida Powell, 
the boat ahead of us; then pulled us 
both up alongside the schooner A/ice 
Gory, with the sloop Flying Scud and 
schooner Hulda ahead of us with the 
buckeye £//a trailing astern, and in this 
way we were towed to the entrance of 
the canal again, where we all had to 
string out in single file. 

It was as black a night as I ever re- 
member, and all we could see was 
that the canal was cut through a bank 
of black mud or clay, and the forests 
towered like twin walls on either hand. 
Hoot-owls, tree-toads and insect life of 
all kinds made this part of our trip one 
for a man with any imagination or weak 
nerves to remember for a lifetime. 

We came out of the canal and passed 
the first beacon, where we changed 
watches again at 4 A. M., and Jim and I 
turned in; but, reaching the bay where 
the tug left us, we cast off and let go 
our anchor to wait for daylight to show 
us the way out of this gloomy hole 
called North River. 

It was 6:50 a. M. when we hoisted 
mainsail and jib, and started after the 
buckeye and two sloops just going 
around a point of land to the west of 
us, the daylight having broken during 
the short time we were turned in. 
ten minutes we had passed the three of 
them, and saw the two big schooners on 
the horizon ahead. 

At 7:30 we set the staysail, and with 
the southeast wind Dragoon could just 
lay her course close - hauled for the 
lighthouse and channel buoys. We had 
to make a short board to starboard to 
fetch the channel buoys, and at 8:10 
North River Island light was abeam, 
and Dragoon buckled down to her work 
to beat the Flying Scud across Albe- 
marle Sound. The skipper of the Scud 
had been very modestly informing us 
that nothing had ever yet been down 
the Sound that he had not beaten. He 
was proud of his craft, and was justified 
in being so. She was much narrower 
and straighter-sided than most smacks, 
and rigged with topsail and large jib- 
topsail, but he met his Waterloo in the 
Dragoon, for we beat him so badly in 
that morning’s sail that when Croaton 
light bore abeam at 10:15 a. M., we 
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could just see a white speck astern that 
we knew was the Scvd. 

The water in this and the other sounds 
we passed through was in places so 
stained by the juniper roots that it was 
of the color of coffee, caused by the 
heavy freshets flooding a layer of fresh 
water on top of the heavier salt water. 

Roanoke Island, the first land settled 
in America, was abeam of us to port, 
and south of that the long flat sand-bar 
that terminates in the terrible Cape 
Hatteras, while to starboard the coun- 
try was known as the Roanoke marshes. 
The lighthouse of that same name 
stood like a giant spider on its spile 
foundation, and we passed it at 11:30, 
entering as we did so the vast body of 
water known as Pamlico Sound. It had 
been steadily breezing up all day, but 
we held on for Long Shoal light, that 
marked the turn where the channel 
went off to the west. 

Jim and I had just gone below to get 
a bite of dinner, with the table at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, when the 
wind came out butt-end first, and it was 
all hands reef her down. Then we 
started on again, but in a few moments 
had to turn out and stow the jibs. It 
did look nasty, and no mistake. We 
were trying to avoid the dangers of 
Hatteras by going past it, inside, but 
that wicked point of land, as if to be 
revenged on us, let it blow great guns 
and small arms. The Sound is about 
fifteen miles wide, with about two feet 
of water over ten of it, and then a chan- 
nel running through the middle, but 
such a short high sea got up that Dra- 
goon went clean under every wave. 

As we could not make past Long 
Shoal Point, and would fetch down to 
the entrance of the tortuous Core Sound 
at night if we held on, I decided it was 
the wisest plan for us to run back and 
get an anchorage before dark. So we 
downed helm, but a sea hit her just as 
she swung around, and knocked her 
back ; so again we filled her away, and 
I had to watch for a smooth between 
the seas, and then managed to get her 
about. 

Our chart had the depth of water 
marked at two feet, but we found eight 
or ten, and the skipper of the schooner 
informed us, for all the fleet were watch- 
ing us come in, that there was the same 
depth as far up the creek as you cared 
to go. 
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Two of our crew rowed ashore in the 
dinghy to a fishing shanty and got some 
herring and flounders. The herring 
they send to market, but the flounders 


_ they throw away. So we had fish for 


supper. 

It rained in torrents, and we turned in 
at five o’clock, but were roused out by 
four of the fishermen, a generous, good- 
hearted lot of men, who came out and 
spent an hour or so in looking over what 
they said was the fastest boat they ever 
saw. When they left we all turned in 
again, with a howling northeaster blow- 
ing and raining. But where we were 
anchored it was smooth as a millpond. 

It was Still a-howling on the Sound, 
and the fleet swung at anchor all day. We 
were again visited by the fishermen, and 
in return went ashore and called on 
them. 

All the craft got up sail and went out 
in the evening, but we waited for day- 
light. 

Percy had breakfast ready, so that by 
4:30 A. M. We were under way with stay- 
sail and two reefed mainsails set, running 
by the compass south before a strong 
E. N. E. breeze. The wind lightened, 
until, by the time the sun came up, a 
huge ball of red over Oregon Inlet, we 
had full sail on her, the dinghy hauled 
up on the stern, and soon after we made 
out Long Shoal Lighthouse ahead bear- 
ing southeast. 

When safely over the shoals we head- 
ed Dragoon southwest, and as the wind 
got lighter and lighter I lashed the two 
bunk-boards together and had the bal- 
loon jib boomed out as a spinnaker. 
The water changed suddenly to a deep, 
clear blue, showing we had got into salt 
water. One of the boys imagined he 
could hear the roar of the surf—it was 
only fifteen miles away. 

By noon we could see Ocracoke Inlet 
and the lighthouse and a buoy on Bluff 
shoal ahead of us. We took in our im- 
provised spinnaker as we neared the 
light, for our course from there to the 
next light, Royal Shoal Light, was 
S. S. W., with the wind neariy abeam. 
We saw the keeper on the balcony ex- 
amining us with his glasses, so we waved 
to him, he stepped into the house, and 
in a moment three heavy strokes of the 
fog bell rang out a welcome to us; for 
Dragoon was expected all along the 
coast, we found, and was watched for, 
and her object in going South was also 


well known. We dipped our flag three 
times in reply, and by the time the hal- 
yards were belayed the man could hard- 
ly be distinguished, so fast was the 
yacht gliding along. 

It was 4:25 Pp. M. when we passed over 
the bar into Core Sound and hailed the 
light-keeper to know where we could 
find a pilot, but he gave us no satisfac- 
tory answer ; so with lead line handy I 
navigated her through the crooked 
channels by the chart, and what few 
little sticks there were in place of buoys, 
until we came to an abrupt curve where 
all signs disappeared ; then, with one 
man heaving the lead and the peak 
slacked down to lessen her speed, I felt 
my way along for about two miles to 
where a fleet of oyster men were at 
work in their boats, with their smacks 
anchored near by. 

“Can I get a pilot!” I shouted, as we 
passed them; one of them shouted a 
reply and I put Dragoon about and ran 
back to meet a boat, with an old man 
and a tall, lanky young fellow in it, that 
came rowing toward us. A short parley 
resulted in the young fellow, Sam Rose, 
jumping aboard. 

Sam was born and bred on these 
waters, and it was well for us we suc- 
ceeded in getting so good a pilot, for 
Core Sound is one of the few places you 
don’t want to try to navigate. There is 
ten miles of water across it, but only 
about a foot and a half deep, and down 
the thirty odd miles of its length wiggles 
a crooked channel not over a couple of 
hundred feet wide and in places not 
over seventy. There were no buoys, 
the ice having carried them all away, 
but Sam gave her full sail and the Dra- 
goon did the walking. “There,” re- 
marked Sam, pointing to a fleet of 
smacks in close to the land, running 
along as we were toward Beaufort, N.C., 
“there is a fleet of our boats and that 
first smack is the fastest boat ever sot 
on water; if we can beat her, by gum, 
this here boat’s a good ’un.” It was 
about 5 p. M. then, and by six you could 
just see the fleet on the horizon astern 
and Sam was jubilant. 

The sun had set, yet there was light 
in the sky to see by, when we made the 
worst passage successfully and ceased 
heaving the lead for a few moments, 
while Sam pointed ashore to a towm 
and said that was Atlantic, and that 
was as far as he had expected to get that 
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night; but as we still had an hour of 
dusk and a fair wind, we stood on, feel- 
ing our way with the lead when it -got 
dark, and twisted and turned as the 
channel went, until at 10 p. M. we anchor- 
ed off Marshallburg, about fifteen miles 
from Beaufort. 

We were up next morning with the 
sun and under weigh at 5.30 A.M., run- 
ning under mainsail and jib before the 
easterly breeze blowing through the 
winding channel, until we came out by 
Fort Macon, where the blue of the ocean 
turned to white as the seas rolled over 
and over on the bar ; and several miles 
away over a flat island we could see the 
buildings at Beaufort, N.C., and off to 
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smoked along with Sam sitting high 
up on the weather deck, his eyes as big 
as saucers, for Dragoon does her good 
work when at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees. 

It was only quarter past six when we 
anchored off the wharves at Beaufort. 
I paid Sam his nine dollars pilot fee 
and gave him my blue sweater, as he 
had no coat and was in his shirt sleeves 
when he boarded us. He deserved 
both ! 

We bought a fresh supply of pro- 
visions at Beaufort, and as the wind 
was strong from the northwest and the 
day a perfect one, I was impatient until 
I got all hands aboard again and we 
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the west the smoke and towers at More- 
head City. 

We hauled up sharp on a wind to 
beat up to Beaufort. This was Sam’s 
first experience with Dragoon close- 
hauled, and many a time since I have 
laughed at the expression that was on 
his face when he luffed Dragoon up into 
the wind, and she keeled over to what 
really was a reef breeze, and turning to 
me said, “Take her! She's going to 
roll over!" “No, she isn’t,” I assured 
him. “You keep her at it. She can’t 
upset.” But he would not believe it, 
and so I took the stick and held Dragoon 
to her work, her deck under, and she 


started for the opensea. So far, though 
dangerous enough for such a boat as 
Dragoon, our trip had really been an in- 
land voyage, but now there was no 
alternative but to push boldly out on 
the ocean and make our way over two 
hundred and fifty miles along a treacher- 
ous coast to Savannah. 

It was about 10 A.M. when we set the 
peak of our mainsail, and slowly and 
cautiously made our way toward the 
sharp turn in the channel at the west end 
of the town, but we touched just as the 
turn was reached and stuck, although we 
ran a kedge and tried to haul off by 
putting a luff tackle on the cable. The 
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tide was falling and left her aground as 
fast as we dragged her toward the chan- 
nel. Finally we had to give it up, await 
for the tide to float her, when under stay- 
sail we started out before a stiff wind to 
run down the narrow, dredged channel. 

We took our departure from the red 
and black buoy and ran boldly out to 
sea. There was only one way to get to 
Savannah and that was by driving as 
hard as the yacht could go while the wind 
was fair, and trusting to Providence 
that no gale should catch us. I had pre- 
pared for every emergency I could 


think of, and after we had run out to 
sea for an hour or so, and the low, 
sandy shore had sunk out of sight, I 
bestirred the boys by ordering the 
dinghy hauled up and lashed on deck. 
We were taking our lives into our 
hands by thus standing out to sea and 
attempting to run along the coast of 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia, and everyone seemed for the 
first time to realize it. 

While Walter and Jim got up and 
rigged the sea anchor I had had made 
out of No. “0” sail-cloth, Percy filled 
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some water-tight jars with crackers and 
water and tied them, with some canned 
meat, into the small boat-in case of 
emergency. The sea anchor was then 
put down the fore hatch, with the end of 
a two-inch manila hawser made fast to 
it, ready to be passed up and over the 
side in case it was needed. Percy was 
breaking up a box and nailing cleats to 
hold his cooking gear in place, so I had 
him fit boards to all the cabin windows 
with nails in them ready to nailover the 
glass. 

It was a glorious afternoon, with a 
deep, blue sky overhead and old ocean 
all a tumble of heavy white-caps under 
the hard sweeping influence of the 
northwest wind. There was a heavy 
ground swell running from the north- 
east gale that had sent us to cover upin 
marshes the day before; and oh! ye 
yachtsmen ! what a sight, had some of 
you been there in another boat to take 
a photograph of the Dragoon as she 
scudded like a gull over those seas, One 
minute her bowsprit end cut circles 
against the sky as the stern settled into 
the hollow of the next oncoming sea; 
then down went the bow as the sea 
picked up the stern of the yacht, until 
the bowsprit end and jib, up to the sec- 
ond hank, were under the sea ahead ; and 
then like a surf boat, if you have ever 
seen one landing through the surf, Dra- 
gvon started to shoot along on the slop- 
ing side of that sea, her wake milk-white 
for yards and yards astern, and her whole 
inside alive with the reverberations of 
the thin, hollow hull crunching through 
the salt water. 

Sleep? Heavens! you might as well 
lay your ear to the back of a bass vio- 
lin when in full swing. 

When Jim and I came on deck at 
eight p. M., and the other two went be- 
low, the Dragoon was going ten knots 
an hour and quivering all over, tearing 
along with wind and sea, while the moon 
like a ball of molten silver floated over- 
head. An hour at a time we held the 
tiller, keeping the yacht to the compass 
course. I had given southwest, and 
though the wind increased after sunset, 
Dragoon carried her saii safely all night 
and reeled off the miles as the burr-r-r-r 
of the taffrail log intimated as the line 
spun round. 

Two dots of light in the darkness that 
precedes dawn, showed us where the 
Cape Fear lightship was, so as the wind 
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had gradually hauled more to the east- 
ward during the night, we gybed her 
over and, by our bearings from the 
lightship, made our course to be west 
southwest. 

I was laying my course in straight 
lines from lightship to lightship, strik- 
ing boldly across and not following the 
shore in its wide sweeps inland, forming 
a series of bays and capes; so at times 
we were twenty-five or thirty miles off- 
shore, whilst off the capes only about ten 
or twelve. We were now about half-way 
between Cape Fear and Cape Romaine, 
and so when daylight disclosed a square- 
rigger beating up inshore of us, I was 
not surprised, for we were then a good 
stretch offshore. 

Although still early in the season, we 
found it grew so hot during the middle 
of the day that coats were discarded, 
hatches opened, and those who were 
lucky enough to have straw hats donned 
them. 

On deck in the meantime I had altered 
the course more to the west, soas to fall 
in with the beach and get a sight of 
something. But we sailed until 11:30 
A, M. before we could just see the beach 
on the western horizon, for the land 
along these shores is very flat and low, 
and sand-bars run their treacherous 
arms in some places nearly ten miles 
out into the ocean, and the sea runs up 
on them in curling white breakers. 

At noon we were near enough to get 
our bearings as being off Winyah Bay 
bearing southwest, so we took in the 
spinnaker, gybed over with our boom to 
starboard and ran southwest by south 
parallel tothe beach. Our chart showed 
us a set of buoys marking the shoals 
around Bottle Channel, off Georgetown, 
S. C., on the Pee-Dee River; and we 
were looking for these when the clear 
blue of the sea suddenly turned to a 
red coffee-color just as it had been in 
Pamlico Sound, and a taste of the water 
revealed it to be fresh, so evidently we 
were off the river’s mouth. We passed 
a floating tree-trunk with one crooked 
limb standing up like a sea serpent’s 
head, that had evidently recently floated 
out to sea. 

We sighted the red and black channel 
buoys out to seaward and flattened down 
our sails so as to pass outside of them. 
It was just 2:05 p. M. when I tooka fresh 
departure from between the buoys, and 
our log read 179% knots. We stood on 
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south by west for three miles, and then 
bore away to S. S. W. % W. for Cape 
Romaine, with the wind and sea both 
getting up again and the yacht doing 
famous coasting, so that by 3:45 Pp. M. 
we saw ahead, off the lee bow, the tall 
shaft of the lighthouse on the cape. 

The day had been a quiet, hazy one, 
but toward sunset it began to cloud up 
and blow, so I studied my chart carefully 
and marked off my ranges in case we 
should want to run for shelter behind 
the cape; but as it turned out, with all 
its threatening aspect, we had a fine 
night and made a good run. 

At 4:30 o’clock we passed the can buoy 
off Cape Romaine,and feltcomparatively 
safe, for the worst part of our coasting 
was over. Now, if a gale came on we 
had not to run more than thirty miles 
to a harbor. 

It was twenty-nine miles to the light- 
ship off Charleston, and our course to it 
was southwest by west. The horizon 
was hazy all around, the barometer 
stood high, the yacht was slipping along 
about six miles an hour. 

Outside of us a three-mast schooner 
was in sight, while inshore in the glare of 
the setting sun was a little two-master 
standing toward us. The sun melted 
away the heavy banks of clouds that had 
been forming in the west, and seemed to 
promise a fair night. 

At 8 o’clock, by getting up on the 
lightboards in the shrouds, both Walter 
and Jim said they could see the light- 
ship ahead. We evidently were nearing 
Charleston, for we could see two steam- 
ers’ lights standing inshore ahead of us. 
We all sat up late that night. I was 
anxious about the weather, and was al- 
most tempted torun into Charleston as it 
had clouded up of late and I did not want 
to run any risks after getting along so 
nicely so far. 

The wind held true, although it worked 
more to the eastward, as it was nearly a 
beam wind, and when Jim andI relieved 
the other two at midnight the moon had 
melted all the clouds and again treated 
us to its full splendor. We could just see 
Charleston lightship on the horizon 
astern, and I shaped my course so as to 
keep out to sea and be sure of passing 
clear of all the dangerous shoals that 
abound here. This made our course by 
the compass southwest. 

The sea got smoother during our 
watch, sol set the staysail, as I believe in 


driving a boat while you can; not in 
furling sail because it is night. At1:20 
we sighted Hunter Island light, and at 
3 A.M. it bore northwest by north as I 
put it in my log, for now all my distances 
and positions were arrived at by cross- 
bearing from the lighthouses. 

We saw a light ahead and took it for 
the much looked and longed for Mar- 
tin’s Industry, as the lightship off Tybee, 
the port at the mouth of the Savannah 
River, is called ; but it turned out to be 
a coasting steamer bound north up the 
beach. They saw us and saluted us 
with a whistle, everyone South was on 
the lookout for us. 

With started sheets Dragoon bowled 
along inshore, with a load of tons rising 
from my heart, as I realize more clearly, 
moment by moment, that the run of 250 
miles at sea has beensafelyaccomplished, 
and by the time Savannah is reached 
Dragoon shall have covered one thou- 
sand miles of water. 

The excitement of making port 
brought the others on deck, but so 
sleepy were Jim and I we turned in 
until 6:50 a, M., When we went on deck 
again just as we passed the lightship. 
They waved a welcome to us, while we 
prepared for entering port by giving 
Dragoon a good washing down and set- 
ting all her flags; the ensign at the 
peak, the Savannah burgee at the mast- 
head, while above it a forty-foot whip, 
the second trophy she won in a race, 
floated ahead in many curls. 

Daylight, getting stronger every mo- 
ment, revealed the white sand and light- 
house on Tybee Point, the white hull ofa 
steamship that turned out to be thetrans- 
port 7homas, one of the many engaged 
in bringing the troops back from Cuba, 
and several merchant craft at anchor. 

As we made the turn at Five-fathom 
Hole and approached Savannah, tugs, 
and cotton mills along the shore whistled 
a salute, and people cheered us. The 
news of our arrival preceded us, so 
that as we arrived in sight of the 
wharves and buildings every window 
and balcony overlooking the river was 
packed with people waiting to cheer 
and wave flags at us. The Cotton 
Exchange balcony was packed and a 
hearty cheer greeted us as we luff into 
our berth opposite it, lowered away our 
sails and let go the anchor. And so 
ended our thirteen days’ voyage of the 
Dragoon from New York to Savannah. 
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CARTHWAITE’S CONVERSION. 


BY FLORENCE GUERTIN TUTTLE, 


disapproved of the bicycle, he was 

so sensible in every other direction. 

His felicity in the general line of 
sport had been so unvarying that some 
accounted for his brilliant rise in his 
profession by his athletic tendencies, 

It is not necessary to enumerate his 
exceptions to the nickel and iron steed. 
They are too obsolete to be honored 
with repetition. Sufficient to say that 
he aired them with liberal recklessness. 

Standing upon the threshold of a 
promising political career, he believed 
in rotation of office rather than in that 
of the bicycle. 

Carthwaite was on very good terms 
with a certain Miss King. In fact, he 
had recently staggered his bachelor 
friends by writing to one of them that 
he was engaged “to act as leading man 
in her company for an indefinite period.” 
This obscure announcement was re- 
ceived with much incredulity by the 
doubting Thomases of the club. Finally, 
the chairman of the impromptu conven- 
tion had delivered himself in this wise: 
“You can’t make anything else out of 
it, fellows ; he is engaged.” The inevi- 
table had to be accepted with lamenta- 
tions. 

Miss King was discreetly “fin de 
siécle.” A firm believer in “ Mens sana 
in corpore sano” she pinned faith to the 
bicycle as the best factor to produce it. 
But though an enthusiast herself, she 
did not attempt to convert Carthwaite. 
Perhaps this was tact, for the day for 
Miss King’s and Carthwaite’s wedding 
was but one week distant. j 

One morning she was suddenly seized 
with the conviction that every evening 
and all day on holidays and Sundays 
were but a meagre allowance for her 
and her fiancé. She must see him at 
noon on this particular day, as well. 
Carthwaite had early formed a business 
habit which partly accounted for his su- 
perb health and clear complexion. He 
went home to luncheon. When he re- 
turned to his office, it was with digestion 
unimpaired, and a great ability to work. 

Miss King arrived, promptly at one, 
at the Carthwaite mansion, where she 
knew that she would be welcome. 
Partly to facilitate the journey and 


|" was strange that young Carthwaite 


partly for more recondite motives, she 
had ridden her wheel. The whitest of 
linen shirt-waists and a skirt without 
the ghost of a “division” to disfigure it 
enveloped her. Carthwaite greeted her 
in ecstatic surprise, helping her remove 
her English Eton, then holding her at 
arms’ length for a critical survey. “ Now 
don’t tell me that you think I do not 
look well,” she said, revolving slowly 
with arms extended, “because,” a confi- 
dential smile shone from her eyes, 
“because ’—‘“ Because you do,” Car- 
thwaite finished for her. 

“Exactly,” she said, making an appre- , 
ciative curtsey. 

Then they both laughed. 
joy at being reunited. 

“The costume is all right,” he said, 
“You'd lend style to a potato bag.” 

“T am going to,” she replied. 

He looked at her in puzzled bewilder- 
ment. In the last few weeks, his hith- 
erto ambiguous knowledge upon the sub- 
ject of dress had received a definite 
impetus, 

“ Laney, my dream of a dressmaker,” 
she explained, “is actually trimming a 
gray cloth frock with potato sacking, 
for me—at least, a canvas that looks like 
it. Then there are buttons and dabs of 
embroidered muslin, and I don’t know 
what besides, upon it. Laney is so orig- 
inal and artistic, you know, though 
mother calls him outlandish. She is 
not yet educated to the charm of the 
incongruous. Laney says that you can’t 
make a success of a dress if you have 
enough of it.” 

“We'll economize on material then, 
by going to Laney. Does the same 
apply to coats and waistcoats?” 

“No, nor does economy apply to him, 
either. What he lacks in material he 
makes up in items. I never had bills 
by the mile until I went to Laney. But 
he is a comfort. Such a genius, you 
know, and so—so unexpected.” 

“Tn bills?” 

“ Yes, and in ideas. Why, 1 have 
known him to make a perfectly entranc- 
ing bodice out of an old lace curtain 
he brought from abroad. I took Jessie 
Johnstone to my fitting this morning. 
You know she’s an artist along the 
same lines. She possesses the heaven- 


It was pure 
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born gift of making home-made clothes 
look professional, It’s heart-rending to 
one’s pocket-book, to see the lovely 
effects she produces from points gained 
at the smart modistes’, at about one- 
third the original cost. Laney looked 
at her critically, for a momtent, this 
morning, then said in his abrupt way, 
‘That’s a very good hat you have on. 
Do you know why it is good?’ Jessie 
acknowledged that she had not the 
slightest suspicion. ‘It expresses but 
one idea,’ he said. ‘In trimming a hat, 
generally, the difficulty is, that it em- 
bodies too many suggestions.’ Jessie 
took the praise with assumed indif- 
ference, though we were both secretly, 
tremendously pleased. When we reach- 
ed the curb, she told me that she had 
had but one idea in trimming the hat, 
—to save the twenty it would have cost 
in a shop.” 

They laughed, and she rambled on, 
rather with intention to keep his mind 
from the bicycle than from a deep 
interest in what she was saying. 

It was one of those perfect days, when 
the air has the bracing freshness of acool 
bath, and the new-blown leaves seem 
beckoning one out of doors, The office, 
for the rest of the afternoon, began to 
look unattractive to Carthwaite. 

* Are you going for a ride?” he asked 
at luncheon. 

“ Yes,” Miss King replied. ‘“ Do you 
think a bride-elect who cycles after her 
cards are out fatally wrecks her social 
status?” 

“Oh, you'll hold the center of the 
stage, allright, on the twenty-eighth, no 
matter what you do in the meantime. 
The public’s insatiable appetite for 
weddings insures a crowded house. But 
you're not going to ride alone ?” 

Miss King shrugged her shoulders. 
“ «What could little Doris do?’ It’stoo 
late to find someone disengaged.” 

““Won’t someone engaged do?” his 
mother inquired. “You might take 
Rob’s wheel, Richard. It’s outside in 
the hall.” 

It was a daring suggestion. Miss 
King kept her eyes upon her plate while 
she tingled with suppressed excitement. 

“It does notseem safe for Madeleine 
to go alone,” he said apologetically. 

“Tt is perilous,” she interjected, “ but 
I don’t wish to take you from the office.” 
Alas! for sincerity. She had no com- 
punction at depriving the office of his 
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company. She was too wise to appear 
eager, or by one word urge him to in- 
dulge in a pastime which he said that 
he abominated. 

“I might telephone to the office that 
I will be down late,” he said tentatively. 

“ Now is a good time for you to live 
up to your principles of letting the 
office seek the man, and not the man the 
office,” she said with dancing eyes. 

“T could wear my golf suit,” he vol- 
unteered. 

Miss King could contain herself no 
longer. 

“Then if ’twere done ‘twere well it 
were done quickly,” she said, rising with 
the graceful energy which was charac- 
teristic of her. 

Carthwaite silently left the room, 
feeling vaguely that he was about to do 
something foolish. But his fiancée’s 
inviting eyes and their unmistakable 
joy quieted his every objection. 

In ten minutes he reappeared, look- 
ing quite the “new” man. After long, 
long months, with their monotonous 
repetition of business suits or waiters’ 
livery, it is a pleasure to see a man 
dressed in outing costume. That, at 
least, combines comfort and grace with 
some chance for individual taste. Miss 
King’s admiration of her lover was un- 
limited and sincere. 

“ Handsome is as handsome does. Do 
you ride as well as you look, Dick?” 
she inquired enthusiastically. 

“Nonsense,” he _ replied. 
looked pleased. 

“How do you like my ‘ Westward 
Ho’se?” he asked, looking down at 
plaids which could hardly be called “ in- 
visible.” ‘“ Bob brought them from San 
Francisco. Wait a moment,” as she 
turned to the door, overcome by such 
sacrilege to one of her favorite authors. 
Then followed a ceremony which might 
have indicated an expected separation 
to antipodal points instead of being 
merely a preliminary to their entire 
contentment. 

Carthwaite had not quested thirty 
years for his “Golden Girl,” to be a 
laggard in love. Then they went out 
and mounted. 

Carthwaite could ride a wheel well, 
having been through the velocipede and 
high-wheel evolution. But that was be- 
fore he had put away childish things. 
He was willing to grant the utility of 
the wheel. It was useful in going for 


But he 
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the doctor, or to carry one to the golf- 
links, when a horse was impossible. But 
for pleasure—to ride for the sport’s sake 
—he said he did not care for pleasure 
‘“ exertions.” 

A man does not less enjoy a diver- 
sion to know that he looks well while 
doing it. When Madeleine King told 
Carthwaite that he looked better and 
sat better on a wheel than anyone else 
she had ever seen, he remonstrated 
“ Flatterer.” But he elevated his shoul- 
ders at a more perfect right angle, and 
began to think that there might possibly 
be some pleasure in making the pedals 
fly. “Verily, every man in his best 
state is altogether vanity.” 

“ And to think that you have never 
wheeled through the Park before, you 
delectable Non-conformist,” she said, as 
they flew by velvety emerald meadows. 

“ Oh, Ihad a wheel once, when the fad 
came in.” She gave him a scornful 
glance. 

“T was a pioneer and owned a ‘ Tyro,’ 
It didn’t have quite all the modern im- 
provements, hot and cold water, and 
exposed plumbing, but it covered the 
ground—at least certain portions of it. 
There was one place, though, where it 
always balked—it would not go by the 
club. Everytime I started with the best 
intentions of going to the Park, the 
wheel took the bit in its mouth and 
turnedin at the ‘ Degenerates’ Home.’” 

The office did not see him again that 
day, nor did his family. It was not diffi- 
cult to persuade Carthwaite to return 
to dinner at the Kings’ house. 

“Never mind about your clothes,” 


Madeleine had urged. “ Father is away, | 


and I’ll persuade Ted to keep on his golf 
suit. He’s been playing in a foursome 
with Jessie Johnstone. You must see 
the presents which have been accumu- 
lating this afternoon. It’s such fun to 
open the parcels. I suspect they have 
had to build an extension for them.” 

“Tt is certainly the expected which 
happens in wedding gifts, is it not?” he 
asked teasingly. 

“ Not at all,” she returned chidingly. 
“JT think they are one of ¢he surprises of 
life.” 

“You mean that your bowing ac- 
quaintances send you tiaras, while your 
intimates let you down with ash re- 
ceivers ?” he inquired, still bent upon a 
spirit of mischief. 

“No, indeed; I never knew the en- 
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largement of the heart to be so preva- 
lent. It’s quite like having a composite 
of Christmas and birthdays.” 

And rambling on, they entered the 
house. 

After dinner they hastened to the 
present room, a large room at the back 
of the house, which had been disman- 
tled, and was now used exclusively for 
gifts. With glances of mingled pride 
and pleasure, they beheld the many 
manifestations of their mutual popu- 
larity. It was a display of which a 
princess might be proud. 

Around the room were placed tables, 
draped with a soft pink material, which 
showed to best advantage the dazzling 
display of silver and cut glass. The 
walls were hung with pictures, inter- 
spersed with fine tapestries ard Oriental 
tugs. In one corner a magnificent bronze 
Mercury loomed high on a marble ped- 
estal. It wasatoken from friends across 
the sea. 

Carthwaite took Madeleine’s hand 
with elaborate courtesy. “Know all 
men by these presents,” he began, with 
the oracular air of a Knight of the Er- 
mine, “I hereby take Madeleine——” 

“Thanks. I don’t care to know all 
men ; I prefer being all things to one,” 
she interposed. 

Carthwaite threaded his way among 
gilt chairs and curio tables, handling 
the pretty things delicately, feeling like 
the proverbial bull in a china shop. 

“It’s a stunning array,” he said, stop- 
ping in front of the plate. “Looks like 
headquarters for free silver. But what 
a haul for a burglar.” 

“Yes, and father and Ted are to be 
away to-night. You had better play 
you’re a burglar alarm and remain. You 
can occupy father’s room back of the 
library, which he uses when he is obliged 
to work late at night.” 

The suggestion was made half laugh- 
ingly, but Carthwaite made a mental de- 
cision to adopt it. By an instantaneous 
calculation he found that he could see 
Madeleine at breakfast (which was the 
consideration of most consequence), and 
incidentally he felt it unwise to leave 
such valuable gifts unguarded. He had 
had them insured against fire, but the 
probability of theft, until now, had not 
entered his head. His fiancée was oc- 
cupied in exhibiting the trophies which 
had arrived since the night before. 

“I suppose those fifteen cut-glass 
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bowls are a delicate compliment to your 
prowess in scattering the nine-pins,” 
she said, leading him to a table filled 
with sparkling glass. 

“ Or to yours in bowling over hearts,” 
he replied quickly. 

But it was a matter which she did not 
wish to discuss. What girl who feels 
that she has unjustly been called a flirt 
ever does? 

When it was time to retire Carthwaite 
conducted Madeleine to the stairs. His 
brother’s bicycle stood near by. “I’d 
better put Bob’s ‘Nonesuch’ into the 
present room,” he said, “ and lock it up 
with our valuables. Bob thinks more 
of that wheel than he does of his health.” 

“Be careful not to break anything,” 
she cautioned. “The lights are turned 
out.” 

Carthwaite lifted the machine, and 
placed it as carefully as the darkened 
room which held their donations toward 
married life would permit. Then he 
locked the door and dropped the key 
into his pocket. Miss King bade her 
lover good-night and ran lightly up- 
stairs. Carthwaite sought her father’s 
room back of the library, and the house 
was soon enveloped in silence. 

Between two and four, vitality is said 
to be at its lowest ebb, and humanity to 
sleep its soundest. This is, perhaps, 
the reason why men who love darkness, 
rather than light, as a rule, choose these 
hours in which to perpetrate their evil 
deeds. 

But lovers, on the eve of matrimony, 
are uncertain quantities and liable to 
break even well-established laws. At 
three a. M. neither Carthwaite nor Mad- 
eleine were in their soundest slumbers, 
so that when a crash came, unmistaka- 
bly from the front of the house, both 
jumped to their feet, alarmed for each 
other’s safety. 

Miss King thought of her lover alone 
downstairs, and determined to go to the 
hall and listen. Carthwaite thought of 
the tempting array of presents, was con- 
vinced that the sound came from their 
direction, and cursed the stupidity which 
had not prompted him to surreptitiously 
obtain Ted’s revolver. Arrayed in 
Ted's pajamas, with feet thrust into 
Ted’s father’s slippers, he crept out into 
the hall, where he could see a dim light. 
To his surprise, it came from the hall 
above. His fiancée stood there with a 
lighted candle. 


5'7 


“Madeleine,” he whispered. She 
moved noiselessly down to the landing, 
leaning over the balcony rail. 

“Don’t come any farther,” he said, 
thinking even then that his Juliette, in 
her blue bath-robe, was lovelier than 
any he had everseenonthestage. Her 
eyes were unnaturally bright and her 
face strained with solicitude for him. 
His heart flooded with tenderness toward 
her, but he cautioned her not to descend, 

“Get me Ted’s revolver,” he com- 
manded ; “then drop it over the rail- 
ing!” 

“What for?” she whispered, reluctant 
to do his bidding. “Is someone in the 
house ?” 

“T don’t know; I must see—in the 
present room! think. Don’t delay! Do 
as I ask, Madeleine, please !” 

She leaned far over the railing toward 
him. 

“ Dick, I can’t. I can’t have you go 
in there. What are the presents to us 
compared to——” 

Her eyes told him plainly her thought, 
and also her ability to suffer. 

“ T run nochances when armed, sweet- 
heart,” he said. ‘ Don’t waste time! 
We may be heard! Please go,” and 
mechanically she obeyed. 

A few moments more and she was 
back on the landing, the weapon held 
between her forefinger and thumb, 

“T’m so afraid of it, Dick.” 

“Then drop it quickly into my hands,” 
he said, opening his palms to receive it. 

“Let me come down and bring it,” 
she begged. 

“And have those bare oak stairs 
creak and inform the callers of our wel- 
come? No, you must drop it at once. 
There! Now!” 

She held her breath and taking aim, 
dropped the weapon straight into his 
outstretched hands. Then she shut her 
eyes and swayed dizzily against the 
railing. 

“ Allright. Go back into your room,” 
he whispered, but she did not obey him. 
Seeing her pallor-stricken face, he said 
with forced levity, as he made his way 
to the present room, “Please omit 
flowers.” Then, with revolver tightly 
clenched, he glided down the long hall. 

Before he reached the door, the possi- 
bilities of his undertaking rushed over 
him in an instantaneous torrent, not 
checking his purpose, but bringing home 
to the full a realization of what life now 
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meant. A few months before, he had 
held existence lightly. Now life was 
dear, was sweet, was vital, because of 
that slender girl on the stairs. 

Near the present room was an electric- 
light switch, which he turned, flooding 
the hall with light. On the landing, 
the candle burned dimly where Made- 
leine King had set it. When he reached 
the present-room door, and threw it 
open without a key, her presence of 
mind returned. Flying back up the 
stairs, she gained the telephone in the 
upper hall. “ Ding-aling-aling” went 
the bell in response to her rapid turn- 
ing. “ Police,” she gasped into the tube 
in answer to Central's inquiry. Then she 
sped back to the landing in time to hear 
her lover call her. In a moment she 
was by his side, her white face now 
matched by his own. 

“ Rouse the servants,” he said to her 
quickly. “Get Jones as soon as you 
can.” 

“T can’t ; he does not sleep here. The 
women will be worse than useless. 
What is it? Ihave rung for the police.” 

“Yes, I heard. You are a trump. 
Stop trembling and come in here.” 

Clinging to his arm, he led her to the 
present room. In the center of the 
floor, face downward, lay the prostrate 
figure of aman. On top of him was a 
broken wheel, a marble pedestal on top 
of that. At one side, the heavy bronze 
Mercury lay unconcerned and 
harmed. On its lips seemed to hover a 
smile, as of satisfaction at having 
knocked a midnight marauder senseless. 
It was better than being messenger to 
the Gods. 

“Is he dead?” asked Madeleine, 
breathless with excitement, yet not able 
to keep womanly sympathy from her 
face. 

“T hope not. It will be too bad to 
lose the pleasure of sending him up,” 
Carthwaite said, coolly. 

“ Shan’t we move the wheel and ped- 
estal? We might make him more com- 
fortable.” 

“ Not for a minute,” he replied quick- 
ly. “It’s an effectual way of pinning 
him down.” Then raising the revolver, 
as he thought that he detected a move- 
ment of the man on the floor, he said in 
a louder tone, “Go and let the police in, 
while I remain to keep guard. Call up 
to your mother not to be alarmed.” 
The violent ring of the front-door 
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bell by guardians of the peace, as if 
peace needed a guardian, awakened the 
servants upon the third floor, who at 
once did their best to create a panic. 
The officers entered and proceeded to 
remove the débris and handcuff the un- 
conscious man. Some brandy brought 
by Madeleine was poured into his white 
lips. A thin stream of blood trickled 
down his temple. 

“It’s a case for the surgeon before the 
sergeant, man,” the blue-coated official 
said. “Yer’d better ring up an ambu- 
lance.” 

In ten minutes the wagon was at the 
door. 

“Just nurse that man back to life, so 
that he will get twenty years,” Car- 
thwaite said to the boyish figure who 
was serving in the ambulance corps. 

“T will, sir,” he said smilingly, and, 
with the aid of a police justice, was able 
to be as good as his word. 

There was no more sleep in the 
King domicile that night. Again and 
again the story was told of how Car- 
thwaite and Madeleine had been awak- 
ened, and of subsequent proceedings. 
When the household had subsided to 
within ten degrees of normal, which 
state of perfection the best regulated 
family need not hope to attain previous 
to a wedding, Miss King asked demure- 
ly: “Dick, do you realize what saved 
our presents ?” 

“Yes,” he replied, like a man, with- 
out trying to beat about the bush, “ the 
hated wheel. It was a case of steel 
against steal.” 

’ Miss King had the wisdom of sages. 
She did not crow. He came over and 
liberally rewarded her. 

“Tt was simply providential and opens 
unheard-of possibilities for the bicycle. 
They are better than watch-dogs. You 
see in meahumbleconvert. Hereafter 
I am open for dates for century spins 
with your brave ladyship. When we 
are on the other side, how would a bi- 
cycle trip through England and Wales 
strike you?” 

“Right here,” she said, placing her 
hand over her heart. “It’s what I’ve 
longed todo.” Then, beaming with the 
happiness of a woman who has gained 
her way through having the wisdom not 
to ask fot it, she stood within reaching 
distance of her lover and said: “ Dick, 
behold the happiest woman off the 
wheel !” 
























THE PUBLIC AND THE 


INDUSTRY. 
O-DAY we undoubtedly have the primary 
groundwork for the motor-vehicle types 
and models of to-morrow, but certainty 
refuses at this time to accompany us 
farther. Any adequate realization of our 
cherished hopes in this direction involves not 
only the solution of many new problems in 
mechanics and engineering, but also our adapta- 
tion to and mastery of the carriages which we 
now crowd and jostle each other in the effort 
to secure. The first-named group of hindrances 
to the rapid and widespread adoption of the 
automobile is probably no more serious than 
thesecond ; the genius of the industry unravels 
the knots of the tangled skein slowly, though 
at last effectually and for all time, but the edu- 
cation of the operator is never finished and lia- 
ble at any moment to be set at naught by lapse 
of attention or unforeseen circumstance. Pos- 
session of the means of purchase is not always 
a guaranty of patience and skill, of courage and 
discretion, and of personal resource in the man- 
agement of a complex mechanism ; neither can 
these qualifications be judged in any case 
whatsoever by arbitrary standards of require- 
ment. 

The public must be trained to handle what 
the designer and builder have been self-trained 
to produce, A hundred years’ knowledge of 
and contact with machine development has 
taught civilized humanity to employ in myriad 
ways such powers and speeds as would other- 
wise be regarded with amazement and terror. 
One would hardly expect a primitive man, 
however gifted by nature, to drop carelessly 
to sleep a half hour after stepping aboard a 
race-horse of the rail or a greyhound of the sea. 
And yet the advance from rude saddle to locomo- 
tive cab is not much greater in its range of ex- 
perience than that from an animal-drawn to a 
motor-driven vehicle. We approach the lat- 
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ter with a confidence born of more or less 
knowledge of mechanical powers and possibili- 
ties; but one must serve an earnest. personal 
apprenticeship to such a broad and novel de- 
parture from familiar things as the automobile, 
or remain in partial ignorance of its nature and 
the pleasures and benefits of its ownership and 
use. There is no royal road to its acquaintance 
or to its mastery. 

It is characteristic of bold and original vent- 
ures into unexplored mechanical fields that 
the difficulties in the way of completeness of 
achievement are as a rule magnified in the eyes 
of those who know them best, and underestimat- 
ed by the great majority of others. With the 
over-enthusiastic inventor and the pessimistic 
ignoramus alike left out of account, the motor- 
vehicle industry is to-day a striking illustration 
of the truth of this general deduction. Only 
the conscientious foresight of the makers has 
prevented the oft-quoted—and as often re- 
gretted—Davis transcontinental (?) trip from 
being multiplied by hundreds if not by thou- 
sands, The automobile trade is equally as anx- 
ious as the public that the practicabilities of its 
various machines shall be brought out—un- 
doubtedly more so ; but it is zealously guard- 
ing against being held to account for responsi- 
bilities never assumed. The final verdict is 
rendered, not in laboratory calculations of 
power, speed and efficiency, or in public com- 
petitions and other special tests, but in private 
service. The determining point is the degree 
of satisfaction given to the average person by 
the average vehicle. Such as these are the only 
reliable ‘‘ landmarks of performance” ; the in- 
terests of the public and of the industry are 
here identical. 

THE FAMOUS AULOMOBILE TRIP 
TO NEW YORK. 


FROM CLEVELAND 


It is essential to the value of present-day 
achievements of the automobile that interpreta- 
tions of the direct and collateral results thereof 
be accurately and understandingly made. Not 
infrequently some point of rare merit appears 
where least expected. It is the purpose of this 


department of OvutinG to carefully examine 
from time to time the most notable develop- 
ments in the new world of self-propulsion, and 
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to give publicity to features of proven worth 
or fair promise, rather than to passing novelty 
in application of power or to experimental con- 
struction. 

The trip from Cleveland, O., to New York 
City, in May, 1899, of the Winton hydrocarbon 
motor in 47 hours 34 minutes net time, is worth 
a special place in the list of the American per- 
formances for that type to date, for the reason 
that it was a speed trial such as anyone else 
with similar equipment and ample, though not 
necessarily special, knowledge might bave as 
expeditiously and successfully made. True, 
the two persons making the trip were, respect- 
ively, President and Assistant Superintendent 
of the manufacturing company, but it does not 
appear that these gentlemen were called upon 
to exercise any powers or skill beyond the 
reach of anyone else having a good working 
mastery of the machine. On the other hand, 
it is certain that had they been favored by 
weather and road conditions, and able and will- 
ing to have pushed through by day and by 
night after the manner of the English and con- 
tinental record automobilists, the elapsed time 
might have been—barring accident—materially 
reduced, especially with light-racing equipment 
and one rider instead of two. 

As it was, the covering of 707.4 miles in 47 
hours 34 minutes net time was a very credita- 
ble performance. The highways from Cleve- 
land to Buffalo average from fair to good, 
and the grades are moderate. Over this por- 
tion of the journey 218 miles were covered in 
eleven hours, or nearly twenty miles per hour. 
Through New York State, with considerably 
poorer roads, the rate of speed decreased, inso- 
much that the average for the entire trip was 
brought down to about fifteen miles per hour. 
Short spurts at rates varying from twenty-five 
to thirty-five miles per hour were made. The 
heavy mud of western and central New York 
and the steep grades alongside the Hudson 
River were alike passed without marked diffi- 
culty, the only accident on the trip being due to 
a fracture of an axle caused by violent collision 
with a large boulder. 

The vehicle used on the afore-mentioned jour- 
ney was a light single-seated phaéton, weigh- 
ing in the neighborhood of 1,000 pounds, ‘The 
motor was of the ordinary single hydrocarbon 
type, fueled by gasolene, of which a sufficient 
supply for seventy-five miles’ run over average 
roads may be carried. On the speed trial from 
Cleveland to New York 20% gallons of oil were 
used, and about tive gallons of water. The 
cost of the power per mile was somewhat less 
than one-half cent. The wheels were 32-inch 
diameter front and 36-inch rear, equipped with 
3-inch pneumatic tires. Extreme range of 
speed of motor, 200 to 800 revolutions per min- 
ute, 

This trip demonstrated the practicability of 
the hydrocarbon type of automobile for satis- 
factory service under severe conditions. It is 
doubtful if any electric vehicle of contempo- 
raneous manufacture could have accomplished 
equal net results, even if perfect arrangements 
for re-charging of batteries had been provided 
at all points of possible power exhaustion. 

This is casting no reflection whatever upon 
the noblest of all motive powers, but tends 
rather to set forth the all-round superiority of 
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each in its particular domain Theuse of elec- 
tricity is yet inseparable from extra-heavy 
weight, and limitation of run possible to be 
covered within the life of one charge of battery. 
Every pound of additional weight drops the 
wheels of a vehicle deeper into mud or mire, 
throws it heavier against obstructions, and 
increases the drain upon the supply of power— 
an item of great importance when the differ- 
ence in the weight of the representatives of two 
types is from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds. The 
hydrocarbon motor, on the other hand, is com- 
paratively a lightweight, and it may pick up 
its accustomed fuel at almost any point in city 
or country. 

But the electric automobile for use under 
ideal conditions of roads and weather is the 
highest expression of the new industry, seem- 
ingly unapproachable in any essential respect 
by any of its competitors. If one’s horseless 
stable include a model of eacu of the two types, 
it will be the part of wisdom to determine which 
machine shall be used on any particular occa- 
sion, by taking into account the kind of service 
to be performed. Planning thus, one need 
seldom experience more difficulty than he 
should naturally expect from vehicles, as it were 
loaned to him by the designer and builder as 
much for the discovery of their faults as of their 
virtues, 

ART AND UTILITY IN DESIGN. 

The motor vehicle is suffering considerable 
arraignment nowadays on the score of gereral 
appearance. It is frequently referred to as 
awkward, inartistic, unsightly, cumbersome, 
and so following, while these mild words do 
not always suffice for newspaper descriptions. 
The extremely critical attitude of public and 
press here indexed is manifestly more thought- 
less than thoughtful ; nevertheless the chal- 
lenge has not fallen upon indifferent or unwill- 
ing ears. It has enough foundation in fact to 
merit careful consideration by designers and 
makers, and as a rule it has been generously 
received and thoroughly weighed. 

It is evident, however, that the very boldness 
of departure from familiar means of transporta- 
tion has given rise toa class of mechanisms 
whose essential features are so new and novel 
as to afford no satisfactory basis for point-and- 
point comparison with anything else. Strange- ° 
ness, in admittedly imperfect forms, need ex- 
pect no especial favors from the: viewpoint of 
criticism more or less unaware of the path of 
difficulty being necessarily followed. New 
things in the mechanical world are seldom 
done with grace or art; utility for the time 
being takes precedence over all other consid- 
erations. The first requisite is a machine 
actually self-propelling ; this end achieved, the 
search for improvement—symmetry, efficiency 
and beauty—may begin. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the average 
automobile at rest suggests a horse-drawn ve- 
hicle of corresponding pattern from which ani- 
mal and trappings, together with the means of 
fastening to the body of the same, have been 
broken off clean and square and spirited en- 
tirely away. Your first thought is one of pity for 
the mute helplessness of the machine ; you can 
hardly conceive that the power of movement is 
present there. That fact established by ob- 
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servation and use, however, the initial at- 
titude experiences a change by which confi- 
dence gains a point to influence your judg- 
ment. Further acquaintance serves to remove 
the last vestiges of suspicion and prejudice. 
You are soon pleasantly accustomed to looking 
straight ahead, or to the roadway immediately 
in front, without anything but the dash-board 
before you ; and it gradually dawns upon your 
mind that the average critic is a person in 
about the same attitude as you assumed afore- 
time. 


You are not yet quite satisfied with the ap- 
pearance and action of your vehicle. No; 
that would be too much to expect. You are 
simply in line with the best thought of the in- 
dustry, and ready to justly appreciate endeav- 
ors to eliminate the objections you have aided 
the proper persons to see and measure. You 
may call to mind the popular opinion concern- 
ing the pneumatic tire when first introduced, 
many of the adjectives applied to which are 
those to-day used to index automobile charac- 
teristics. The present-day high-gauge of cycle 
tubing produces a stocky appearance, decried 
at first, but now well-nigh universal in high- 
grade construction. We have become so fa- 
miliar with air tires and stocky frames on 
bicycles and other vehicles that these features 
of the motor carriage are hardly considered in 
the make-up of our criticisms of it. Our spe- 
cial displeasure is, very likely, the severely 
square front and the awkwardness of steering. 


Doubtless the best way to reconcile one’s self 
to the appearance of the automobile of 1899- 
1900 is to regard it as the product of an early 
stage of a movement inevitable in the present 
conditions of business, mechanics and society, 
having for its ultimate end the popularization 
of a feasible, economical and reasonable means 
of transit. There is no excuse for doubting the 
final triumph of the forces of the industry over 
all the difficulties in the way of the accomplish- 
ment of these purposes—not excepting even 
the seemingly tremendous one of cumbersome- 
ness in appearance. When we expect less of 
what we have not, we may see more of that 
which we have. Crude practicability in several 
types is proof of great progress from the begin- 
ning. Utility has been and is the master- 
word ; nicety of result and refinement of finish 
are ideais already formulated, but held in re- 
serve. 

AUTOMOBILE EXHIBITIONS. 


The cycle show, which was a thriving Ameri- 

can institution from 1891 to 1897, and then ap- 
parently passed under eclipse, revives gracefully 
in 1899-1900 by the aid of the interest centered 
in contemporaneous motor-vehicle manufact- 
ure. At the National Export Exposition, open 
at Philadelphia, Pa., from September 14th to No- 
vember 3oth, last year, self-propelling carriages 
were shown in amodest way, but withal so sat- 
isfactory to promoters and visitors alike that 
an international automobile and electrical ex- 
hibition is in serious contemplation for the 
coming autumn in thatcity. The main interest 
in the annual Stanley cycle show. held at Lon- 
don (Eng.), in December, was the display of 
the vehicles designed and constructed in Great 
Britain. At the present writing (January roth) 
preparations are proceeding apace for the trade 
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event of the year in the United States—an ex- 
position of cycles and automobiles, and their 
associated products, at Madison Square Gar- 
den, Borough of Manhattan, during the week 
beginning Janury 22d. A number of the lead- 
ing factories of this country have secured rep- 
resentation, and it is expected that the famili- 
arity with types and models here possible, 
together with the publicity proceeding there- 
from, will add very materially to the confi- 
dence in and the welfare of the industry. 


AUTOMOBILE NEWS NOTES. 


The racing season in France will open on 
February 25th, 1900, with a competition over 
the Pau- Tarbes - Bayonne- Pau course of 335 


kilometers, in which event several machines 
built during the past winter are expected to 
compete, 


The Motor Car Club, of England, announce 
four cash prizes of $500 each, and four of $250 
each, for improvements in the British automo- 
biles of to-day. These prizes are bonuses pure 
and simple, and their winning surrenders no 
share in any invention offered in competition 
for them. 


Automobile clubs are everywhere gaining in 
membership. 


Ordinances governing the use of bicycles in 
several American cities are being so amended 
as to make the limits of speed for cycles ap- 
plicable also to motor vehicles. These limits 
are usually from 1o to 12 miles per hour on 
paved streets, and from 15 to 18 miles an hour 
on open roads. 


The matter of autotrucks is under investiga- 
tion by leading express companies here and 
abroad. 

1900 will witness increased attention paid to 
the manufacture of motor-cycles and motor- 
tricycles in the United States. 


The officers of the Automobile Club have re- 
ceived official intimation that the American 
challenge for the International Cup has been 
received in France and been accepted. Entries 
for the International Cup closed on January Ist 
with the following countries represented in the 
accepted challenge: United States, Germany, 
Italy, Belgium and France. 


How the automobile would behave in a deep 
snow has been a matter of speculation. On 
January 5th an opportunity occurred of a prac- 
tical test at Lawrence, Mass. A heavy snow- 
storm happened in the afternoon, and when 
the storm was at its height and the snow seven 
inches deep, an automobile was driven through 
the virgin snow with no difficulty. 


The beginning of the end has come for the 
venerable jokes on the Royal Blue Line of an. 
cient omnibuses, which have been notorious 
vehicles for the satire and gibes of generations 
in Fifth avenue, New York, for on New Year's 
day New York was astonished—and it takes 
something to astonish New York—by the 
silent gliding down that avenue of a brand-new 
experimental motor omnibus plying for hire. 
As an experiment it is reported to have been 
entirely satisfactory. 

Rogpert Bruce. 
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‘““THE GALLERY” ON THE NEW YORK SPEEDWAY. 


THE LIGHT-HARNESS HORSE. 


THE NEW YORK SPEEDWAY. 

Kingwood, 2:17, by King Darlington, whose 
portrait is given on the opposite page, is prob- 
ably the fastest trotter, for a ‘‘ brush,” on the 
New York Speedway. When he is in con- 
dition there is little doubt that he can pulla 
wagon a quarter right around 30 seconds, Our 
illustration shows Kingwood in action, with his 

_owner, Mr. J. A. Blaurock, driving. 

The scene on the Speedway was secured for 
the purpose of showing to OuTiNG readers the 
remarkable interest in the contests which occur 
on this great driveway, now talked about in 
every corner of the civilized world. One needs 
to put a glass on this picture to bring out the 
details. For instance, a first glance with the 
naked eye would probably not discover the 
crowd along the rail on top of the stone wall. 
Not a tenth of the crowd is shown, for the 
reason that it continues on to Washington and 
High bridges in the one direction and for three- 
quarters of a mile, to Durando’s, at Dykeman 
street, in the other. On the New York Speed- 
way one meets people from all parts of the 
United States and frequently from European 
countries. Frequent inquiries as to how to 
reach the Speedway come to the writer, and 
for the benefit of many who have never visited 
this greatest of the world’s speedways I give 
the directions herewith. Take either of the 
west side elevated roads from downtown to the 
end of the line, 155th street; go up stairs to the 
bridge, turning to the west and walking to the 
first street running north, which is the entrance 
to the Speedway. The best time to see prom- 
inent horses and men is from 9:00 A.M. until 
1:00 P.M. Sundays. Practically all of the 


higher class horses are brought out also on 
holidays, Select a nice sunshiny day and you 
will be amply repaid for your visit. 


HIGHLAND PARK DRIVING CLUB, 


A matinée club which has enjoyed a prosper- 
ous season, and given to its members such en- 
tertainment as whets the appetite for healthful 
amusement, is that known as the Highland Park 
Driving Club, of Detroit, Mich. Eleven mati- 
nées were held during the year 1899. A total 
of 123 heats were raced, 53 of which were at 
the trotting gait. The fastest heat trotted was 
2:16, by Mr. A. L. Goldberg's Captain Millen. 
The slowest heat was 2:38. Seventy heats were 
paced, the fastest, 2:15, being by Mr. H. B. Ed- 
wards’ mare Oveida M. The slowest heat paced 
was 2:30. Mr. A. W. Freer won the greatest 
number of blue ribbons—six; Mr. R. H. Phil- 
lips and Mr. J. E. Goldberg are tied for second 
place, each Bm won five blue ribbons ; 
Messrs. W. Malloy, A. L. Goldberg, A. J. 
Springborn yt H. B. Edwards are tied for 
third place, with four blue ribbons each, show- 
ing a high character of contests. Mr. A. L. 
Goldberg holds the record for trotters, having 
won every race in which he started Captain 
Millen. Mr. J. E. Goldberg, with Corrine, 2:20, 
started eight times, winning four firsts, three 
seconds and one third. Mr. H. R. Leonard, 
with Stevie H., 2:22%, started nine times, was 
first once, six times second, and twice third. 
Mr. A. E. Morey, with the bay gelding Mack, 
stands third, winning two firsts, two seconds 

and one third out of five starts. Mr. R. H. 
Phillips stands first with the pacers, his black 
gelding George Wreford, by Brussels, having 
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won four firsts and two seconds in six starts, 
his fastest heat being in 2:21%. Mr. W.N. 
Malloy won second place with the bay mare 
Kathleen, 2:1834, by Captain Hunter, winning 
four firsts,one second and one third in six starts, 
and taking a matinée record of 2:164%. Mr. Mal- 
loy started Kathleen in the 2:18 pace at the fall 
trotting meeting at Highland Park, and she won 
over a good field, securing a record of 2:133/. 
Mr. H. B. Edwards secured third place with 
his mare Oveida M., by Ambassador, winning 
three firsts, one second and two thirds, and in- 
cidentally the track matinée record of 2:15. Mr. 
A. J. Springborn’s chestnut mare Bonny Queen, 
by Nuttingham, stands fourth, with three firsts 
and one third. This mare has the fastest mile 
to her credit—2:20—for a ‘‘ green” pacer. She 
was raced some this fall, and won three races 
and second money in the fourth, taking a rec- 
ord of 2:16%. A number of the members are 
purchasing horses now for next season, and 
everything points to a large increase in mem- 
bership. Mr. H. R. Leonard has just purchased 
a mare by Peeler (son of Patron) that showed a 
mile around 2:12 this year, and Mr. W. R. 
Crowl, has also purchased a fast animal by 
Axtell. 


LYNNE BEL, 2:10%. 


Three years ago one of the most brilliant 
racing campaigns of the season was that of the 
well-known New Jersey horse, Lynne Bel. He 
started that year with a record of 2:283/ and 
returned to his home with a record of 2:10%, 
after repeatedly showing his ability to beat 
2:10. The horse is owned by Mr. W.N. Bur- 
gess, Flemington, N. J., and that gentleman, 
knowing that the stallion can materially lower 
his present record, is very much disposed to give 
him another opportunity. The writer recently 
saw Lynne Bel and he bears no marks of his 
hard racing career. His legs are perfectly 
smooth and hard as iron. He looks much 
larger than when he was racing and will now 
weigh close to 1,200 pounds. His disposition is 
probably as perfect as that of any stallion liv- 
ing, and his intelligence far above the average. 


It was not long ago that, while being jogged 


by his care-taker, an accident occurred which 
threw the driver from the cart, and the stallion, 
then on a trot, started for home. Arriving at 

- the gate, he turned in, trotted to the stable and 
waited for a groom to come and unhitch him. 
It was learned afterward, from people who saw 
the horse on his way home, that he did not 
move faster than a slow jog the entire dis- 
tance. Lynne Bel is the pet of the entire fam- 
ily at East Lynne Farm, and he expects a lump 
of sugar or an apple from every member of the 
household who calls on him. Recently, when 
Mr. Burgess visited the stable one afternoon, 
he was startled to see the door of Lynne Bel’s 
stall ajar, and, as he hastily stepped to the door 
to close it, the reader can imagine his horror 
and amazement to see Lynne Bel complacently 
eating pieces of apple from the hands of Mr, 
Burgess’ little seven-year-old niece, the intelli- 
gent animal taking each piece from the child’s 
hands as carefully as could a human being. 
When the child was reprimanded she said: 
‘‘Why, uncle, I do that often. Bel wouldn't 
hurt me.” Nor would he. 





TWO NEW SPEEDWAYS. 

Dorchester, Mass., horsemen have been suc- 
cessful in securing a great Speedway on the 
flat from Morton street toward Franklin Park. 
The road is well made and very fast. Every 
good day sees many Dorchester horsemen out 
with their flyers, and some very spirited con- 
tests are seen by those who journey to the 
Speedway to enjoy the inspiring scene. The 
good ones are almost without number, but 
some of the best are: Nellie F., 2:24%, owned 
by Mr. P. O’Connell; Landlord, 2:163/, 
owned by Mr. C. L. Young; Willie Robbs, 2:14, 
owned by Mr. Stewart; Vondell, owned by 
Mr. J. M. E. Morrill; Velvet and Ashmont, 
owned by Mr. H. P. Gallup, and Motor, by 
Alcandre, owned by Mr. L. S. Cook. 

The Gentlemen’s Driving Club, of Des 
Moines, Ia., is a new organization which is 
just now devoting its energy and influence to 
the establishment of a speedway in the capital 
city of the wealthy Western State. Mr. George 
Bathrick is one of the moving spirits of the 
club. The site selected for the speedwa 
gives five-eighths of a mile straightaway, with 
no cross streets. Des Moines is the home of 
many an influential horseman and a lot of good 
horses. Egbert, the one-time famous sire of 
trotters, was owned there at the time of his 
death. 

WAGON VS. SULKY. 

The fact that a number of the great road and 
matinée horses of to-day have drawn racing 
wagons to faster records than their sulky rec- 
ords settles nothing. Many things must be 
realized when weighing this question. First 
of all must be considered the fact that many 
of the gentlemen drivers of the present time 
are fully the equal of the best professional 
reinsmen. ‘Then comes the fact that the horse 
receives fully as good care, and, in the hands 
of the more careful of the amateur drivers, he 
does not have the heart taken out of him as he 
does in a professional campaign. Especially is 
this true of the racing on speedways, where the 
‘‘brushes” are short and infrequently to the 
full limit of the horse's speed. Then, too, 
speedways, or, at least, the one in New York, 
are not so hard as the race tracks. The result 
is that the horse has a practical let-up, a com- 
plete change of surroundings, and is kept in 
even better condition than when in a racing 
circuit. His work is of the character which 
strengthens him, hardens every muscle and 
puts him in perfect shape for fast work, so that 
when he is finally taken to the track he is fit 
and ready for the effort of his life. Then, too, 
I believe it is a conceded fact that there are 
many horses which need the added weight to 
balance them. It is no doubt true that there is 
some philosophy in the fact that the wagon 
runs perfectly steady and that there is some- 
thing of a handicap in the ** horse motion ” of 
a sulky, 

NEWS PARAGRAPHS, 


Mr. Nathan Straus, of New York, has re- 
cently purchased Baby Birney, 2:26%, a very 
pleasant road mare. She is not in the same 
class with Alves, 2:09 4%, or Cobwebs, 2:12, and 
it was because of this fact that Mr. Straus 
bought her, for the reason that he had tired 
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of going to the Speedway with his other two 
flyers, and finding few horses fast enough to 
give him a race. Col. Fred Lawrence, with 
Lottie, 2:29%, beat Baby Birney in the first 
contest Mr. Straus had. 

As someone has opportunely suggested, the 
automobile can never supplant the horse when 
it comes to taking your best girl out for a 
moonlight ride. You can’t take a chance on 
the infernal thing going straight unless you 
watch it. It won’t turn out for a team of its 
own accord, nor will it pick its way along a 
dark road. The horse is liable to make a mis- 
step occasionally, but the automobile is just as 
liable to jump a fence. 

Com. J. Malcolm Forbes, of Boston, has 
priced Bingen, 2.06%, at $50,000. 

Senator White, of Syracuse, N. Y., is now 
the owner of-St. Andre, 2:13%, and Red Bee, 
2:13. i . 

Helen K., a very clever road mare, with a 
record of 2:1334, by Elyria, has been purchased 
by Mr. Dean Sage, of New York, for the 
Speedway. 

Louise Mae, 2:093{, owned by Mr. A. B. 
Gwathmey, of New York, promises to be an 
ideal road animal, She is afraid of nothing, 
and there is no doubt about her ability to trot 
fast to wagon. She will bein the first flight 
on the Speedway. 

That grand little team, Rival and Honor 
Bright, owned by Mr. John F. Cockerill, have 
again proven their worth by beating the fast- 
est team of pacers ever driven on the New 
York Speedway—Sir Eld and Island Belle, 
owned by Mr. A. M. Rose. 

Sheriff Frank D. Creamer, of Brooklyn, re- 
cently drove his horse Woodside, 2:22%, a 
mile over the Parkway Driving Club’s half- 
mile track in 2:31 ¥%, last quarter in 36% seconds. 

Mr. Jas. Rowland, President of the New 
York National Exchange Bank, has bought 
Nibbs, 2:13%, and Neva Wilkes, 2:14, for 
Speedway use. 

That great show horse and sire, Mambrino 
King, is dead. He was owned by Village Farm, 
East Avrora, N. Y 

Mr. James M. Boutwell, of Montpelier, Vt., 
is the new owner of Colbath, 2:13%, by Al- 
cander, 

Kate F., 2:1614%, by Fugleman, has been pur- 
chased by Mr. James McGettigan, of Toledo, O. 

New Haven, Conn., horsemen are agitating 
the speedway proposition. 

Mr. C, Price, Randolph, N. Y., is driving 
Judge-at-Law, 2:15%, on the road. 

The stallion Allie Wilkes, 2:15, by Red 
Wilkes, has come rapidly to the front in the 
past few years. Last season his two sons, 
Jupe, 2:07%, and Arlington, 2:06%, were the 
two fastest performers of any one sire. Allie 
Wilkes is owned by Mr. L. V. Harkness, of 
New York, and isin the stud at his beautiful 
Walnut Hall Farm, Donerail, Ky. 

Mr. George Stenger, the Newark, N. J., 
horseman, has recently bought at private sale 
of C. W. Williams, Galeene, Ill., a weanling 
colt by Allerton, out of a daughter of Guy 
Wilkes. The price was a long one. 

The old mare ee by Jay Gould, is 
owned by Mr. P. Lafferty, Sharon Hill, Pa. 
Sapphire is the dam of Nominee, 2:1714% ; Nom- 
inator, 2:1744 ; Octavia, 2:18, and others, and 
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is still, to all appearances, in her prime. She 
is now safely in foal to Lynne Bel, 2:10%. 

Mr. F. A. Poth, Jr., of Philadelphia, is driv- 
ing Warren Boy, 2:214%, and Music Box, 2:29, 
to pole, and they make a very clever team. 

Mr. Gustav Fleischmann, of Buffalo, is driv- 
ing on the road a fast pacer by Crawford, 
2:07%4. 

Horsemen of Auburn and Lewiston, Me., are 
appealing to the powers of the former city for 
a speedway, with every hope of securing it. 

Askey, 2:083¢, by McFarland, recently died 
at Cleveland, O,. He was owned by Mr. Harry 
Darlington, the well-known amateur driver of 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mr. Robert Smith, of Philadelphia, is the 
new owner of Dick Mack, pacer, 2:14%, by 
Robert McGregor. The horse will be useé for 
matinée and road purposes. 

Baronwood, 2:14%, by Baron Wilkes, has 
been sold to a Pittsburg gentleman for use on 
the road and matinée racing. He is a strong 
addition to the large number of good horses 
owned in Pittsburg. 

Pilot Evans, 2:134%, is being driven on ‘the 
Providence Speedway by his owner, Mr. James 
Hanley. 

Mr. E. A. Lord, the Chicago gentleman who 
paid $20,000 for Tommy Britton, is one of the 
West’s best amateur drivers, 

George Idolf, 2:244%, by Idolf, 2:133/, has 
been purchased by a member of the Cleveland, 
O., Driving Club, for road and matinée use. 

Bradford, Pa., is to build a speedway. 

Broker, 2:17%, will be a candidate for snow- 
path honors at Buffalo this winter. 

At the recent Fasig- Tipton sale in New 
York Flora McGregor sold for $3,000, her 
daughter, Elloree, for $4,750, and the latter’s 
daughter, Locha, for $3,100. 

Mr. W. F. Kelly, of Oil City, Pa., is driving 
Raven Hill, 2:234%, on the road. 

Mr. George Hall, the well-known Boston 
horseman, owns Tomah, 2:10; Ackerland, 
2:1334, and Eddie B., 2:143/. It is claimed 
that any two of these hitched to wagon can 
step a mile close to 2:15. 

Mr. H. W. Humphrey, of Jamestown, N. Y., 
has a grand team in the mares Lady May, by 
Elyria, and Grace Summers, 2:25%, by Strath- 
more. ‘They are perfectly matched in color, 
carriage, disposition and gait, and can trot a 
mile to pole close to 2:20. 

The Highland Park Matinée Club, of De- 
troit, Mich., will probably adopt a rule this win- 
ter, making all matinée events to wagon. 

What I like to see in the table showing the 
produce of any sire is a good list of reduced 
records each year. It shows that they race on. 

General Shafter, of Cuban fame, is driving 
the old trotter Bishop Hero, 2:21, on the road 
in San Francisco, Bishop Hero is the present 
holder of the five-mile trotting record of the 
world—12:30%. 

Mr. H. M. Hanna, of Cleveland, will take 
Mackay, 2:1334, and Anton, 2:20%, to Thomas- 
ville, Ga., with him for the winter, where he 
will use them on the road. 

Baron Rogers, 2:0934, ason of Baron Wilkes, 
is probably the greatest winner in Russia this 
year. 

Mr. A. E, Alvord, Syracuse, N.Y., has bought 
Prestoria Wilkes, 2:13%, for road use. 
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Horsemen of Dorchester, Mass., have suc- 
ceeded in having Blue Hill avenue opened asa 
speedway, between Talbot avenue and Morton 
street—three-quarters of a mile. 

Mr. E. A. Lord, of Chicago, who paid $20,000 
for Tommy Britton at the recent Fasig-Tipton 
auction sale in New York, while not a new- 
comer in the trotting-horse business, announces 
his intention to make heavier investments than 
ever before, because of a belief that prices will 
continue to enhance, 

The greatest sale of trotters ever held was 
that which closed Nov. 29th, at Madison Square 
Garden, New York. Horses have previously 
sold for more than the $20,000 paid for Tommy 
Britton, but never have prices maintained such 
an average for a sale of almost 800 head. The 
managers of the sale, the public and horsemen 
in general, are to be congratulated on the re- 
vival of interest in the light-harness horse— 
the animal which appeals most strongly to the 
sentiment in man. 

Mr. J. H. Shults, of New York, who has paid 
more money for trotters than any other living 
man, is again in evidence as a bidder at the 
sales. He has recently purchased a half-dozen 
fast ones at good prices. 

Dr. H. H. Kane, of New York, has purchased 
the fast pacing mare, Laura W., by Alcander, 
for Speedway purposes, 

Mr. E. Bronk, of New York, has recently 
purchased at good prices, Phrase, 2:124%, by 
Onward, and Dick Benson, by Allerton. 

Mr. W. C. Brown, General Manager of the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad, is 
an enthusiastic admirer of the light-harness 
horse, At onetime he owned a prominent stock 
farm at St. Joseph, Mo., at the head of which 
was that fast trotting stallion, Roslyn, by Rob- 
ert McGregor. Mr. Brown still enjoys a ride 
behind a spirited trotter as much as anyone, and 
can usually find a few minutes in which to talk 
horse, 

The mare Dolly Duroc, 2:18%, by Duroc 
Volunteer, out of Dolly Varden by Locksmith ; 
second dam Nell, by Hambletonian, 10, was 
recently purchased of Mr. A. G. Hutcheson by 
Mr. Nathan A, Cole, of New York, for Mr. J. 
F, Dingee, the Brooklyn horseman, Dolly 
Duroc is an old-fashioned, pure-gaited trotter 
and very fast. In her race at Empire City 
track, in October last, she stepped the second 
mile in 2:12; last half in 1:05% and last quar- 
ter in 3134 seconds. Mr. Dingee buys the mare 
to drive with Bella Wilkes, but will probably 
start her in two or three races on the big tracks 
this year. If no accident befalls her, she will 
take a race record below 2:10. 

Mr. David Snell, of New Bedford, Mass., re- 
cently refused $20,000 for Jupe, 2:07. 

The increasing demand for the trotter for all 
purposes to which he is suited is much greater 
than it has ever been before; and already 
shrewd men can see every prospect for a vastly 
increased demand in the next few years, which 
will exhaust the supply. 

It is currently reported that when Mr. W. 
N. Burgess, of Flemington, N. J., was recently 
asked to put a — on Lynne Bel, 2:10%, the 
figure he named was $25,000, and this with the 
provision that he would want the privilege of 
considering such an offer before accepting 
it. Good sires are wanted, not alone by 
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breeders in this country, but for shipment 
abroad. 

Milton S., 2:08; Espy Boy, 2:13; Sunny Bank, 
2:24%, and Red Light, 2:13%, will be used on 
the snow this winter at Urbana, O. 

Benny Sprague, Coney Sprague, Monroe and 
Alfoneer are four short-tailed trotters recently 
purchased by Mr. D. G. Reid, President of the 
American Tinplate Co., Chicago. The price 
paid was $6,000. Aside from the fact that Mr. 
Reid has in these horses individuals of high 
merit, it is likely that he has the fastest four ir 
America. 

Nutwood mares are making eventful history 
for themselves. They stand at the head of the 
producers of extreme speed, having to their 
credit thirty-one of the 2:15 performers. 

Mr. Chas. Weiland, of New York, recently 
traded the mare Ada P., 2:093/, for Steel Prince, 
2:07%, and a few days later sold the latter 
animal to Mr. D. Lamar, his previous owner, 
at a long price. 

A purse of $515 was contributed by New 
York Speedway frequenters as a Christmas 
present for the mounted police who patrol that 
driveway. 

Mr. H. C. Conklyn, of Philadelphia, has a 
very fast three-year-old colt by Online, out of 
the famous old mare Jessie R , dam of Be Sure, 
2:0634, etc, 

A two-year-old filly by Lynne Bel, 2:10%, in 
the stable of Ed. Baker, Buffalo, is reported to 
be very fast. 

At a matinée at Baltimore, Md., Dec. 15th, 
Mr. George Meister’s bay mare, Minnie B., 
won the only race on the programme at the 
end of four heats. The best time was 2:33. 
Mr. A. J. Falter’s sorrel mare, Surprise, won the 
first heat in 2:40. 

COL. J. A. S. REED DEAD. 


The popular general agent of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, Col. J. A. S. Reed, well 
known as an ardent admirer of the light 
harness horse, died at his home in Chicago, 
December 18th. He was born in 1832, at 
Buffalo, N. Y., and had been in railway 
business ever since he was seventeen years 
of age. Mr. Reed was the owner of Directly, 
2:03, up to his sale in New York to Mr. John 
H. Shults, in December. 

BUMPS, 2:031%, DEAD. 

Mr. C. G. K. Billings, the popular Chicago 
horseman, has lost by death that great road- 
wagon pacer and New York Speedway favorite 
Bumps, 2:03%. Bumps was a handsome horse 
and a great race animal. As a four-year-old 
he closed the season with a record of 2:09%. 
That year he started in thirteen races, won 
eight of them, was second three times, third 
once and outside the money once. He reduced 
his record to 2:08% in 1896, winning a fair 
share of the races in which he started. In 1897 
he started eleven times, won six of his races, 
was second once, fourth once and three times 
unplaced, reducing his record to 2:043/. In 
1898 he was not prominent. Last year his great 
feat was his reduction of the wagon record to 
2:03. Bumps was foaled in 1891 and was by 
Baron Wilkes, out of Queen Ethel, by Strath- 
more ; second dam Princess Ethel, by Volun- 
teer, 55. He was bred by the late Col. R. G. 
Stoner, at Paris, Ky. NaTHAN A, Co_e. 
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THE HARNESS AND SADDLE HORSE DIVISION. 


POLO. 





30 complete our 
polo calendar 
for the season 
of 1899, I now 
submit a sum- 
mary of the 
games played 
subsequent to 
those enumer- 
ated in OuTING 
for October 
last. These in- 
clude three 
tournaments, 
embracing elev- 
en contests 
scheduled, viz.: 
The Junior 
Cups played for 
at Rockaway, 
the Somerset 
County Cups 
played for at Bernardsville, N. J., and the 
West Brighton Cups played for on the 
grounds of the West Brighton Polo Club, 
Staten Island, N. Y. The Junior Cups 
were presented by Mr. William A. Hazard, of 
Cedarhurst, L. I., an enthusiastic sportsman 
and a poloist of many years’ experience, Mr. 
Hazard was quick to note the eagerness with 
which some of the youthful members of the 
Rockaway and other clubs essayed polo proper 
on ponies, after exhausting the possibilities of 
the less dangerous game of polo on bicycles, 
and offered the cups under conditions which 
would tend to encourage youths not exceeding 
twenty-one years of age to take up the inspirit- 
ing equine sport. The boys responded well 
and made up four teams, each of three players 
belonging to the Rockaway Club, as follows: 
Team No. 1, René La Montagne, Jr., Louis 
Neilson, and Halstead Vanderpoel. Team No. 
2, Lawrence B. Rand, F. B. Voss, and Le Grand 
L. Benedict, Jr. Team No. 3, McPherson 
Kennedy, Jr., Daniel Chauncey, Jr., and E. 
Voss. Team No. 4, Montague La Montagne, 
Courtland P. Dixon, Jr., and Oakley Vander- 
poel. I give these names for the purpose of rec- 
ord, as it is quite possible that most, if not all, 
of these youths will blossom out as expert polo- 
ists and will represent the Rockaway or other 
local clubs in the great tournaments which will 
undoubtedly take place in years to come, 

In this series of games it was, of course, a 
foregone conclusion that No. 1 Team would 


carry off the trophies, René La Montagne, who 
was the free-lance on the team, having an ad- 
vantage over his associates in that he had 
already played in the company of adults on 
circuit. His brother Montague was, however, 
a fair foil for him, and in the last bout especially 
put upsome highly scientific play. Three goals 
to six actually earned indicates pretty truly 
the relative strength of these two teams. 
Teams 3 and 4 were much more evenly matched, 
as events proved, and their contest was as 
enjoyable, if not as exciting, as the final. 

The meeting at Bernardsville, N. J., marked 
the opening of the Somerset Club's grounds 
for polo, and the Staten Island team, made up 
of Dr. James McKee, J. C. Wilmerding, Jr., 
Morton W. Smith and John T. Sprague, defeat- 
ed the home quartet, Messrs, E. A. Stevens, 
Emil Pfizer, A. S. Alexander and R. L. Stevens; 
the Rockaway team, W. A. Hazard, René La 
Montagne, Albert Francke and W. H. Dixon ; 
and finally won the cups by beating Messrs. 
Charles Pfizer, W. T. Headley, E. W. Roby 
and Norman Henderson, of Morristown. The 
Rockaway quartet had the honor of register- 
ing on this field the first victory of the season 
for their club actually earning eleven goals to 
a solitary unit made by Messrs. George J. 
Gould, J. Dallett, Jr., R. J. and P. F. Collier, of 
Lakewood. This was, however, Robert Col- 
lier’s first appearance after his recovery from a 
broken collar-bone, sustained at Cedarhurst 
about the middle of the season. 

In the games on Staten Island, which wound 
up the season, the Somerset Club squared ac- 
counts with their West Brighton adversaries, 
but had to organize a somewhat mixed team to 
do the trick, as Emil Pfizer had with him his 
brother Charles, J. C. Wilmerding, and Philip 
A. Clark. The Rockaways, with Lawrence 
Rand as a substitute for W. H. Dixon, played 
a splendid game with the Lakewood team and 
beat it, and finally had no difficulty in putting 
the Somerset quartet out of court by a score 
of 8 goals to 4 actually earned, the handicap 
and penalties making the reading as per sum- 
mary. 

It will be noted that the season closed with- 
out a championship tourney taking place. ‘The 
meeting was scheduled, as briefly referred to 
in OutinGc for October, but on account of the 
deaths of Messrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt and 
oo B. Eustis, to whom several of the 
Meadowbrook players were related, the club 
deemed it advisable to withdraw its entry. The 
championship, therefore, went by default to 
the Westchester-Newport organization. 


JUNIOR CUPs. Handi- 
Date. Field. Winners. Goa/s, Losers. Goals. cap. 
Sep. 16 Rockaway No. 4 Team 4% No. 3 Team 4 > ® 
Sep. 19 Rockaway No. 1 Team 6 No. 2 Team 4 ° 
Sep. 23 Rockaway No.1 Team 5% No.4Team 2% ° 

SOMERSET COUNTY CUPS. 
Sep. 25 Bernardsville Staten Island 5% Somerset 3% W.2 
Sep. 26 Bernardsville Morristown _ Westchester detaulted 
Sep. 27 Bernardsville Rockaway II Lakewood I 2. 
Oct. 2 Bernardsville Staten Island 9 Rockaway 7% W.5 
Oct. 4 Bernardsville StatenIsland 6% Morristown 2% W.4 
WEST BRIGHTON CUPS. 
Oct. 9 Staten Island Somerset 1% Staten Island 1% E. 
Oct. 11 Staten Island Rockaway 9 Lakewocd 5% E. 
Oct. 17 Staten Island Rockaway 8 Somerset 7% 
}o means no handicap; W. 2, winners 2 goals by handicap ; E., even. 


A. H. Goprrry. 
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THE POMERANIAN, 


HE Pomeranian has come to his own 
in popular estimation. Bright, compan- 
ionable and alert to a degree scarcely 
approached by any other toy, handsome 
as an Esquimaux or a miniature colley, 

and cunning and playful, they have all the 
requisites that attract, and all the virtues that 
compel affection. The Pomeranian is breedy, 
too; indeed he is an aristocrat from the tip of 
his ears to his defiant-like brush, and can boast 
a pedigree far beyond his record in the club 
register. 

As a house guard the Pomeranian is un- 
equaled ; his shrill, interminable, and irrepres- 
sible bark when alarmed is an indicator not to 
be suppressed or overlooked. The bargemen 
of the Rhine rely almost entirely upon him as 
a sentinel on their boats. During the past 
Sour or five years the Pomeranian has made 
vapid strides in popularity; in fact he is to-day 
one of the most fashionable and expensive fads 
of the pet-dog fancy. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago it was very rare 
*hat one saw any but the white specimens, 
and in those days, they were far heavier than 
would be considered correct for a good show 
dog of to-day ; the whites still show a tendency 
to weight above blacks and other colors. It 
was hard to get good whites without showing 
some tinge of lemon on the ears. 

Blacks were decidedly rarer, but I remember 
some fifteen years ago owning a black and 
white which came nearer to the present-day 
type than anyI had seen until recent years. At 
that time she was considered quite a toy, and 
turned the scale at some six or seven pounds. 

As an instance of the popularity which this 
breed has attained in England, at a recent 
show of the Ladies’ Kennel Association no less 
than thirty-eight classes were provided. 

The first opportunity we have had in this 
country of seeing really first-class modern 
type dogs of the breed, was at the recent show 
of the American Pet Dog Club. Here a liber- 
al schedule of six classes was well filled with 
specimens of high standard. 

That the dogs should be fashionable is not 
very surprising, from the fact that for many 
years they have been great favorites with 
Queen Victoria, who, by the way, owns proba- 
bly the finest sable that has ever been put upon 
the show bench, the celebrated dog Marco. Her 
Majesty owns many other Pom’s, including 
among them a number of prize-winners at 
noted shows. 

The usual classification for weight in this 
breed is under eight pounds, and from eight 
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to twelve. There are, however, at the present 
time many beautiful specimens which would 
not turn the scale at four or five pounds. 

A description of the dog in its various points 
follows : 

Head.—Foxy in outline, inclined to wedge- 
shape ; the skull slightly flat (but in the small 
varieties more roundness), large in proportion 
to the muzzle, which should be fine and free 
from lippiness ; the teeth should be level, and 
on no account undershot. The head in profile 
may exhibit a little ‘‘stop,” but this must 
not be too pronounced ; the hair on head and 
face must be smooth and short. 

Eyes.—Medium in size; rather oblique in 
shape, and not too wide apart ; bright, dark in 
color, showing intelligence and docility. 

Ears.— Small, carried perfectly erect like 
those of a fox, and like the head, should be 
covered with soft brown hair. 

Nose —In black, tan, or white dogs, it must 
be a good black : in other colored Pom’s it may 
be brown or liver-colored—but in all self- 
colored ; never parti-colored or white. 

Neck and Shoulders.—The neck should be 
rather short, well set in and solid, well covered 
with mane; and a long frill of straight glossy 
hair, coming from under jaw and covering the 
whole of the front part of the shoulders and 
chest, and flowing on the top part of the 
shoulders. 

Body.—The back should be short, the body 
compact, and the barrel well rounded; the 
chest should be deep and not too wide. 

Legs.—The forelegs must be perfectly 
straight, of medium length, sufficiently well 
proportioned in length and strength to balance 
the rest of the frame; the forelegs and thighs 
must be well feathered, the feet small. 

Taz?.—The tail is an important feature in this 
breed ; it must be well twisted right up from 
the root, lying tightly over the back, falling 
slightly on either side; it must be profusely 
covered with long hair spreading well out over 
the back. 

Coat.—There are practically two coats, an 
under and upper; the latter should be long, 
straight and glistening, covering the whole 
body, being very abundant round the neck, 
shoulders and chest. The hindquarters should 
be covered with long hairor feathering, from 
the rump to the hocks, 

Color.—White, black, blue, brown, fawn, 
sable, red, black and tan, and parti-colored. 
The whites must be perfectly free from any 
trace of lemon or other color; the blacks, blues, 
browns, reds, and blacks and tans free from 
white. A slight trace of white in a self- 
colored dog does not disqualify, but should 
carry great weight against it. In parti-col- 
ored dogs the colors should be evenly dis- 
tributed. 

In general appearance the Pomeranian 
should be a compact, short-coupled dog 
with frame well put together; his head and 
face should be fox-like, ears small and erect, 
ready to catch every sound, expression show- 
ing great intelligence; he should be of a docile 
disposition, yet full of brightness and activity. 

A scale of points is as follows: General ap- 
pearance 15, body 10, tail 10, coat 25, color 10, 
head 5, eyes 5, ears 5, nose 5, neck and shoul- 
ders 5, legs 5. 
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Y notice, in the September number, of 
the fact that development and fixing 
might, by the employment of kachin, 
be carried on simultaneously, has 
brought many inquiries as to where 

the new developer could be got, and up till a 
few days ago I was unable to answer the ques- 
tion. Now, however, the ‘‘new” developer 
turns to be an old friend in a new form. 

Pyrocatechin, in pure white crystals, as ad- 
vertised by the Scovill & Adams Co., and 
doubtless to be found at all the stockhouses, is 
said to be just what was recently introduced as 
kachin, and whether or not that be so is of 
little consequence, as pyrocatechin is equally 
available for simultaneous developing and fix- 
ing. It should not be forgotten, however, that 
in any case a full exposure is required. 

THE KROMSKOP. 

Although a little too late in the day, I want 
to say a word about this exquisitely beautiful 
instrument as an ideal present and an in- 
exhaustible source of pleasure to every lover 
of the beautiful. 

In the pursuit of photography in natural 
colors we are no nearer than when the first 
experiments were made, more than fifty years 
ago, and the probability of ever reaching that 
goal is as likely as that we shall find two hills 
without a howe (a valley) between them. In 
photography in the colors of nature, however, 
Ives has reached a degree of perfection little 
short of marvelous. For some reason best 
known to himself, he has spent the last few 
years in England perfecting and exploiting 
the kromskop, till it became one of the most 
attractive exhibits at the scientific and other 
soirées, and created a degree of enthusiasm 
almost unparalleled ; but now he has returned 
to Philadelphia, whence it is being sent all 
over the country, delighting all who see it. 

I have followed the kromskop from its incep- 
tion, and written of it many times, but never 
saw it till a few weeks ago, and then I found it 
the old, old story, ‘‘ the half had not been told.” 
No description can convey anything like a true 
ideaof thebeauty orperfection of the, what seems 
to be,almost created colors. Three photographs, 
differing nothing apparently from ordinary 
lantern slides, are laid on the steps of the in- 
strument, so simply that a child may do it, and 
instantly they are clothed in all the glowing 
colors of nature, not the too often dim and 
dingy colors of the palette, but with all the 
brilliant purity of the spectrum, and in all the 
shades which charm the florist. 

A NEW LIGHT FOR PORTRAITURE. 

There is nothing new in portraiture by the 
light from the burning of magnesium rib- 
bon in oxygen, or even in placing the combus- 
tion chamber over a miniature gasometer from 
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which it is supplied, as included in the patent 
recently granted in this and other countries, to 
the British Platinotype Company. Suchan ar- 
rangement was introduced and to a consider- 
able extent employed thirty years ago; but for 
various reasons it didnot take, For one thing, 
it was expensive. For each exposure the com- 
bustion vessel had to be filled, and there was a 
difficulty in getting rid of the fumes, when re- 
peated exposures were to be made. There wasa 
loss of oxygen, too,-from the means employed 
to light the magnesium; and, altogether, the ap- 
paratus was too clumsy for transportation when 
it was required to be used outside the studio. 

In the apparatus, as patented by the Platino- 
type Company, all these objectionable qualities 
are eliminated, the action made automatic, and 
the cost reduced to little more than a cent for 
each exposure ; and that in a way so simple, 
that it seems absurd that it was not thought of 
long ago. 

The arrangement consists of a wide-mouth 
tubular bottle holding about sixty ounces, the 
tube or opening being about two inches from 
the bottom. The bottle is fitted with a rubber 
cork and vulcanite cap, through which run two 
brass rods with electrical terminals, and con- 
nected at the lower ends, which reach to one- 
third of the bottom by a short length of fine 
platinum wire. Tightly fitted into the tube of 
the bottle is a tube of rubber, connected with 
the gasometer, containing about a foot of oxy- 
gen, which, from the weight of the bell, and 
the bottle standing on it, is under a pressure of 
about one and a half atmospheres. Between 
the rods is a clip by which to fix a suitable 
length of magnesium ribbon, about five inches, 
or sufficient to burn from oneanda half to two 
seconds. Round the platinum wire, and touch- 
ing the ribbon, is placed a piece of touch paper, 
paper soaked in a solution of potassium nitrate; 
and a battery of sufficient strength to heat the 
wire completes the installment. 

The apparatus is placed to the right, and a 
little to the front of the camera; and both sitter 
and lens are protected from the light by a 
semi-cylindrical reflector which sends it, not in 
their direction, but to the wall. This wall is 
covered with white paper, which sends the 
light to the sitter and background in a softly 
diffused state, the shadows being lighted by a 
screen or reflector on the opposite side. 

From this, it will be evident that when the 
combustion chamber is once filled with oxygen, 
and the ribbon in place, it is only necessary to 
press the button tomake the exposure ; and that 
only as much of the gas will be consumed as is 
required to combine with the quantity of rib- 
bon employed, and that that quantity will be 
automatically supplied as fast as it is con- 
sumed, 

Of all the plans for the taking of portraiture 
by artificial light, this is undoubtedly the best, 
the simplest and the most economical ; and I 
have no doubt that both in and out of the 
studio it will come into very general use. I 
should have said that the bottle contains an 
inch or two of water, kept below the level of 
the oxygen supply tube, which, by a shake, ab- 
sorbs the fumes, the finely divided magnesium 
oxide ; and there are spare ‘‘ candles,” so that 
exposures may be made, one after another, 
without delay. Dr, Joun NIcou. 
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YACHTING. 





F Mr.C Oliver Iselin is successful in his nego- 
tiations with British yachtsmen, Co/umdbia 
may,after all,spend the yachting season of 
1900 in English waters. Under the present 
system of measurement, in which girth plays 

such an important part, Co/umdza, if she raced 
against a modern cutter of smaller size— Bona, 
for instance—would be handicapped so heavily 
that she might easily be beaten. While sucha 
defeat would have no significance whatever to 
expert yachtsmen, still, its moral effect would 
havea tendency to belittle the American cham- 
pion in the eyes of the general public, who are 
not, as a rule, versed in the niceties of yacht 
measurement and time allowance. It is, I 
think, pretty certain that Commodore Morgan 
and Mr. Iselin will not endanger the reputation 
of Columbia by sending her across the sea to 
take part in all club races for which she 
may be eligible. The experience of Vigz/ant 
in her British expedition, when she figured as 
a Yankee knight errant against all comers, 
was by no means satisfactory to the®Messrs. 
Gould. The skippers of the British yachts 
against which she sailed had only one object in 
view. They looked upon the American boat 
as their hereditary foe, and all worked to the 
common end that the adventurous stranger 
should be worsted. Taking this potent circum- 
stance into consideration, it is indeed surpris- 
ing that V¢gz/ant made the creditable record 
that she did, 

If the Y. R. A. of Great Britain will sanc- 
tion an arrangement by which all the big cut- 
ters and yawls may sail for special prizes of- 
fered by the clubs, and by which girth will be 
excluded as a factor in the measurement, Co- 
/umbza might, perhaps, for the sake of interna- 
tional sport, be induced to take a transatlantic 
trip. But it would be obviously unfair to ex- 
pect Columdza to race against craft constructed 
specially to sail under asystem of yacht meas- 
urement totally different from that of the New 
York Yacht Club, to which Co/uméza was built 
to conform. 

The only opponents with which Co/umdza 
could fairly compete are Valkyrie J//., Ailsa, 
Meteor and Shamrock. Of these, only Sham- 
rock may be available, as Valkyrie J//. still 
remains on the hands of Lord Dunraven and his 
partners, the negotiations for her sale having 
fallen through. Lord Dunraven not long ago 
declared that she might rot at her moorings for 
all he cared, sooner than he would let her act 
as a ‘‘ trial horse” for Shamrock, and it is safe 
to assume that he will not fit her out just for 
the fun of seeing her beaten by Co/umédca. 

If, however, a few sportsmanlike conces- 
sions are made, the owners of Co/umédza will 
gladly send her across the Atlantic. The Paris 


Exposition will attract a great number of 
yachtsmen thitherward, and many of them will 
not put their craft in commission this coming 
season. Thus aiittle of their pet sport, in the 
shape of an international race ora series of 
races, would form quite a pleasing interlude 
to their French festivities, I hear, on what I 
believe to be excellent authority, that Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s cogent reason for postpon- 
ing the issue of his second cup challenge un- 
til next year was on account of the Paris fair, 
which would be sure to detract from the in- 
terest in the contest. Besides this, he natu- 
rally does not want to suffer again such a severe 
handicap as he did last year in racing an un- 
tried craft against one thoroughly tuned up 
and fit as a fiddle. Sir Thomas has been 
elected Rear Commodore of the Royal Ulster 
Y. C., which will challenge again in his name 
for the Amerzca's Cup. 

My advices from the Clyde inform me that Mr. 
Fife, Jr.,has not yet recovered from the attack of 
inflammatory rheumatism contracted in this 
country. His convalescence is slow, I regret 
to hear, but his physician promises his thorough 
restoration to health by the spring. It is re- 
ported that he contemplates making some 
radical changes in Shamrock if he can get the 
sanction of Sir Thomas Lipton. 

The prizes won by the schooner Camérza 
while she was the property of Mr. James Ash- 
bury have been sold by auction. The only 
trophies which brought prices approximating 
their value as old metal were the cup won in 
her ocean race against Dauntless, in 1870, and 
that won by her in the regatta of the Royal 
Victoria Yacht Club in 1868, the first-named 
being sold for £76 and the other for £53. The 
others were almost given away. The Camérza 
has had a queer career. After her yacht-racing 
days were over she engaged in the palm-oil 
trade between West Africaand England. Later 
she carried coals between England and Ireland. 
She is now a yacht again. It is needless to 
add that she was originally of sound and whole- 
some construction and that to-day she would 
pass a Lloyd’s survey. Fancy a modern flimsy 
racing machine carrying coal ! 

KNOCKABOUTS FOR LAKE MICHIGAN, 

The Lake Michigan Yachting Association 
has formulated sensible rules for the establish- 
ment of a seaworthy knockabout class in the 
waters over which it has yachting jurisdiction. 
I hail this the first recognition of this type of 
craft on the lake, as a step in the right direc- 
tion. It is curious that fresh-water yachtsmen 
have evolved racing ‘‘ freaks” of a ‘‘ freakier”’ 
kind than their salt-water confréres, also flim- 
sier by far. The new Lake Michigan knock- 
about, however, will be quite a little ship, whose 
hull will never be mistaken for a pig trough 
when hauled out on the beach. The rules call 
for a craft 21 feet long on the load water-line, 
with at least 7 feet beaim on the load water-line 
in a keel boat and at least 7 feet 9 inches in a 
centerboard vessel, the draft of centerboard 
boats to be not less than 3 feet and of keel boats 
not less than 4 feet 6 inches, with a freeboard 
of 20 inches. Outside fixed ballast shall not 
be less than 3,000 pounds for centerboards and 
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3,500 pounds for keels. If a metal fin be used 
it shall not be less than half an inch thick. A 
substantial cabin-house is called for, at least 7 
feet long. Keel, frames and beams of oak, 
planking three-quarters of an inch in thickness 
and substantial clamps and stringers are speci- 
fied, and also sufficient air-tight space to keep 
the boat afloat when full of water. The actual 
sail area is limited to 600 square feet, 480 feet of 
which shall be in the mainsail, besides which 
one headsail and a spinnaker only shall be 
carried. The equipment includes a 25-pound 
anchor and a 30-fathom cable of 1% inch rope, 
bucket, pump, compass, foghorn, boathook, 
lead and line, lantern and five life preservers. 
The crew is limited to five persons, the helms- 
man to be an amateur, and only one professional 
allowed aboard. 

A number of boats for this class will be built 
in time for the coming season in Milwaukee and 
Chicago. 

AMERICAN SCHOONERS FOR GERMANS. 

The fine schooner yacht Zasca, well-known 
as both a smart racer and an able deep-water 
cruiser, has been sold to Dr. Walter von Bruen- 
ing, of Berlin. She was designed by Mr. A. 
Cary Smith, who also designed the schooner 
Yampa, now owned by the Kaiser. Another 
German subject, Mr. Sholto Douglas, a yacht- 
ing friend of the Kaiser, has bought the schooner 

Alcea from Mr. Vaughn L. Clark. She was 
designed by Mr. Gardner in 1892, and is a capi- 
tal seagoing craft. There is some talk of 1n- 
augurating a racing class of schooners in Ger- 
many, and these two craft though outclassed 
in this country will do admirably and no doubt 
carry all before them in German waters. 

THE SEAWANHAKA CUP, 
agreement between the St. 
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Yacht Club and the White Bear Yacht Club 
which will govern the race for the Seawanhaka 
International Challenge Cup specifies : 

The course to be triangular, and to windward 
or leeward and return, each one 12 nautical 
miles in length. The races shall be sailed 
alternately over the triangle and to windward 
and return, and the match to go to the winner 
of three out of five races. Each club must 
name its representative five days before the 
first race. All the races shall be started with a 
one-gun flying start, and there shall be no time 
allowance. Yacnts must not exceed 25 feet 
racing length, witha dead weight of 450 pounds 
aboard. Draft not to exceed 5 feet of hull or 
keel, or 6 feet with centerboard down, Center- 
boards must house without leaving any pro- 
jection below keel or hull. The total sail area 
of the mainsail and fore triangle shall not ex- 
ceed 500 square teet, and the spinnaker shall 
not exceed twice the area of the fore triangle. 
Shifting ballast shall not be allowed, but cen- 
terboards shall be regarded as fixed ballast, 
Wooden centerboards shall not be loaded ex- 
cept to overcome flotation. If made of metal 
they must not be more than 3-inch thick, and 
shall not weigh over 300 pounds. Double- 
hullers are barred. The scantling specified in 
the agreement will insure a craft of moderate 
strength. The weight of crew, including their 
belongings carried with them, shall not exceed 
650 pounds. All the crew shall be amateurs 
and members of the respective clubs, 

The above are the salient conditions of the 
match condensed from a long document. It is 
to be hoped that all further contests for the cup 
will occur without being the cause of such fre- 
quent and lamentable friction as has unfortu- 
nately attended them in the past. 

A, J, Keneacy. 
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COMPARATIVE COST OF RACING CREWS, 

N looking over the various financial reports 
of the colleges and universities, it has oc- 
curred to me that many of our readers 
might be interested in knowing what it 
costs to put out and maintain an eight- 

oared shell with all the necessary appliances 
and training expenses, relatively in this coun- 
try andin England. Of course no comparison 
can be drawn with regard to the expenses of 
the crews on the two sides of the Atlantic, nor 
in fact between two crews in this country, for 
circumstances vary in every case, and neces- 
sarily expenses with them. The following 
items are gathered from the various college 
publications : 

The Cambridge (England) University boat 
last year expended £1,064 12s., which is prac- 
tically equal to $5,323. 

Of this total expenditure comparatively little 
is incurred until about six or seven weeks be- 
fore the race against the Oxford crew; no 
training table is kept before that time, and men 
do all their work on their local waters. After 
this the rowing takes place some sixteen miles 
down the river, on more open water, to which 
the crew and coaches travel every day. For 
about the last three weeks of training the whole 
establishment, crew, coaches and quarters, is 


removed to the neighborhood of the Thames, 
near London, and this is the cause of the greater 
part of the expenditure. 

At the University of Pennsylvania we find 
that the boat expenses were $8,383. At Har- 
vard the expenditures amounted to $10,530, and 
at Yale there was an expenditure of $12,691. 

HARVARD BOAT HOUSE, 

The new University Boat House, in the 
course of construction, at Harvard, was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire on December 27th, 
when about two-thirds finished. It would have 
been ready for use this year, but it is doubtful 
under the present circumstances if the crews 
will now be able to make any use of it. 

YALE-HARVARD RACES. 

The arrangements for the annual Yale-Har- 
vard boat races have been completed. They 
will be held on the Thames just above New 
London, on June 28th, 

Each college will be represented by three 
crews, the University eight, University subs 
four-oar, and the Freshmen eight. 

he University eight-oared race will be 

rowed first, the fours will race next over the 

first two miles of the course. The Freshmen 

crews will race last, their starting-point being 
at the two-mile point of the four-mile course. 
VIGILANT. 











y EW Year's Day without a snowflake in 
the North may well tempt golf to stay 
long, and up to the last day of the 
old year and into the first day of the 
new the pick of the players of the 


North kept up the merry racket. Lakewood, 
a veritable die-hard among the links, where 
autumn is the spring of its play and winter 
golf lingers in the lap of spring in more than 
the poetic sense, was busy in the holiday sea- 
son. Baltusrol, not to be behind, had its links 
full, whilst, of course, Atlantic City justified 
its more southern position by active play well 
up into January. 

The majority of the Northern courses are in 
the hands of experts, and anxiety largely cen- 
ters round the selection of the links for next 
year’s championships. 

Among those who are bidding for one or 
other of these events is the Nassau Country 
Club of Long Island. Its course has during the 
year been extended to 6,022 yards, with the 
following schedule of distance and bogie scores: 





OUT. IN, 

Yds. Bogie. | Vds. Bogie. 

2. Firstssss covcce 315 £26: BGs .cicescs 400 5 
Be BOMB ccccgeciees 500 6| 1. Sand Pit..... 188 4 
3. Meadow...... 317 4| 12. Corner..... . 305 5 
4. Mounds....... 318 5 | 13. Railroad..... 300 4 
5. Old Lane..... 350 5) ta. COMA? ovcs.c. 990 5 
6. Graveyard... 410 co) eee 473 6 
a re 161 3| 16. Hollow...... 360 s 
B. WOODBciccecess 340 122. PORGsccsccce0 150 3 
g. Roadside..... 375 5 |18. Home........ 285 4 
Totals.ccass 2 TORR. w000s00% 41 


+3086 42 936 

Grand Totals—Length, 6,022 yards. Bogie, 83. 

Last year there was quite a hanging back of 
good clubs; nobody seemed particularly anxious 
to secure the privilege of the championships, 
so much so that in the event at the annual 
meeting it had to be left tothe Executive Com- 
mittee to select a place at a later period of the 
season, ‘This year there is every probability of 
quite a contest for the now coveted honor, and 
as last year the West was the scene of the 
Amateur Championships, the Men's at Chicago 
and the Women’s at Philadelphia, and the pro- 
fessionals at Baltimore, we may expect a re- 
versal of the order and that the Amateur 
Championship will find a home in the East. It 
would be useful to have the place selected at 
the forthcoming annual meeting. 

Our English brethren have already made 
their selection, and it may be useful to intend- 
ing visitors to Europe in the coming season to 
know that the English Amateur Men’s Cham- 
pionship will be held over the Sandwich course 
(near to the two great departure ports, Dover 
and Folkestone) during the week beginning 
May the 17th, and the Women's Championship 
will be held the following week on the beauti- 
ful west country links of Westward Ho! in 
Devonshire. 
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Winter golf, really winter golf. wul be di- 
vided into two main streams, each of them 
having possession of superb opportunities for 
play. One stream will take a westward course 
from Denver to the coast, and thence flow north 
and south over the sixteen links dotting Cali- 
fornia from its northern limits to the border 
line of Mexico, About these I need say no 
more in this place, inasmuch as the subject will, 
I am told, be fully dealt with in the body of 
Outinec for March. 

The other stream will take a direct south- 
eastern course, from Richmond and Virginia 
Hot Springs through the two Carolinas, Geor- 
gia and Florida, and of this stream I can say 
no more than is told by J. Duncan Duna, who 
tells in the pages of this issue the story of his 
tour in the South last winter. 

Special arrangements for quite an interesting 
series of play have been made by the East 
Coast Florida Golf Association on its links 
from St. Augustine to Nassau, and in the West 
Coast Association golfing has been placed by 
the Plant system under the superintendence of 
that veteran golfer, Thomas Dunn. 

Already the links are busy on both these 
highly favored winter seacoasts, and the Pa- 
cific and the Atlantic will both ring with the 
sound of golf on its favorite haunts—links by 
the sea, 

In the intermediate West and Southwest golf 
is steadily marching on. Galveston, Tex., is 
providing a course of holes and Austin and 
El Paso, Tex., are following suit. Arizona’s 
Phoenix Club has been organized, with every 
prospect of success. Omaha, Neb., has arranged 
for a course. 

At the meeting of the Intercollegiate Golf 
Association Chester Griswold, Jr., was _re- 
elected President and George Clark, Jr., Vice- 
President, and S. H. Nash Secretary and Treas- 
urer. The University of Pennsylvania, which 
has had a club for three years past, was ad- 
mitted to membership. No tournament, how- 
ever, will be held in 1900, as two were held in 
1899. In 1901 we may hope to see the benefit 
of this fallow year. 

The Princeton ‘‘P” has been heretofore an 
exclusive possession of the ‘varsity football, 
baseball and track men. An exception will be 
made in Percy R. Pyne’s case, and he will be the 
first Princeton golfer to be awarded this honor. 

Secretary Robert B. Kerr, of the United 
States Golf Association, has not, at this writ- 
ing, issued the thirty days’ notice to the as- 
sociated clubs fixing the date of the annual 
meeting, but it is understood that it will be 
held in New York on the 28th February. 

Notes have been sent to the associated clubs 
asking each of them their wishes with regard 
to having one or the other championship on 
their links, and to state their abilities for 
managing a national event. 

Garden City is likely to be a strong com- 
petitor for the men’s amateur contest, and Shin- 
necock Hills and Baltusrol will make a close 
contest for the women’s competition, whilst Chi- 
cago will seek to obtain the open championship. 

These selections would all be popular and ap- 
propriate. Garden City has been a favorite 
with the first circle of players ever since the 
Metropolitan Championship held there last 
spring. ALBION, 
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ALL-SOUTHERN FOOTBALL TEAM. 


F we again select eleven men representing 
the greatest playing strength, a team em- 
bodying higher development, equaling in 
individual power and excelling in organ- 
ized play any previous combination, it 

must be selected from a broader territory than 
heretofore, embracing a greater number of in- 
stitutions—the surest evidence of the growth 
of the game in public favor and the general 
advancement of the sport throughout the South. 

In selecting this team consideration is given 
not only to the individual strength but also the 
effect the individual would lend to the organ- 
ization. For instance, Koehler is undoubtedly 
the strongest half-back in the South, leaving 
out Gerstle ; but it is believed that the team 
could be strengthened by placing him at end, 
and filling half by Feagin. I may alsoadd that 
consideration has been paid to the opinions of 
other critics, and the selection, in the main, 
harmonizes*with their judgment. 

The position at center is easily filled, because 
Long of Georgetown, in snapping the ball, 
blocking, breaking through, tackling and gen- 
eral play, stands without a near rival, The 
material from which to select guards is scarce, 
and it may be said that the generally weak 
point in Southern teams was in this position. 
Crutchfield of Vanderbilt, who was given a 
place last year, though not so aggressive, may 
still hold his position For the other side, 
Choice of the Virginia Polytechnic, though new, 
has mastered the position. and plays it with 
such energy and judgment in blocking, charg- 
ing and opening, as to become conspicuous in 
every game. He also runs well with the ball, 
possessing great power and speed, and the 
instances of his failure to gain have been rare. 
Hamilton of Georgia has been given a place at 
tackle. In the game with Carolina he outplayed 
Bennett, and he has shown such ability in other 
games as to attract attention, and, for this 
reason, has been allowed to displace Bennett. 
Loyd of Virginia is still without a rival at left 
tackle, and this is the one position in which all 
critics have united on the same individual—his 
style always the same, with the ball or trying 
to get to the man who hasit. For this he is 
criticised as being rough, but the writer knows 
no instance in which his play has been illegit- 
imate. Koehler of North Carolina should be 
one end, and it is no easy matter to make the 
other as strong, though Sims of Sewanee is his 
best running mate. Sewanee should also be 
given quarter-back in Wilson, who has shown 
ability as a player and a general in conducting 
his team through critical periods, and has 
guided them from defeat to victory, and this 
too often manifested to belong to chance. 
Gerstle of Virginia has cleared the ends in 
every game this year, and as a ground-gain- 
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ing back has no equalinthe South. Others 
equal him on defense and in his line bucking, 
but in ‘general merit he is far ahead of all 
competitors forlefthalf. Right half is between 
Feagin of Alabama Polytechnic and Seibels of 
Sewanee, but the latter, although at times bril- 
liant, has a continuous and inexcusable habit 
of fumbling which should bar him from this 
organization. 
KOEHLER _Loyp 
(Carolina). (Virginia). 
CHOICE 
(Va. Polytech.). 


HAMILTON SIMs 
(Georgia). (Sewanee). 

CRUTCHFIELD 
(Vanderbilt). 


LonG 
(Georgetown). 
WILSON 
(Sewanee). 
COLEMAN 
(Virginia). 


GERSTLE 
(Virginia). 


FEAGIN 
(Ala. Polytech.). 


RICHMOND, VA., NOVEMBER 30TH—VIRGINIA VS, 


LEHIGH, I0-0. 


Lehigh was the favorite before the game. 
Virginia had played an uphill game throughout 
the season with that friction characteristic of 
new machinery, but suddenly developed into a 
finished organization, and on Thanksgiving 
had rounded out a team which in concerted 
action has never been equaled in the South. 
The impregnable interference which swept 
around Lehigh’s strong ends continued effect- 
ive to the end of the game. Lehigh’'s line had 
been considered weak, but developed strength 
in her supposed weakness, for it was the re- 
sistance offered by her line that saved them 
greater defeat. Twice they held for downs in- 
side their five-yard line after it had been car- 
ried there for seventy yards around their ends. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., NOVEMBER 30TH —SEWANEE 
VS. AUBURN, II-I0, 


For the only time during the season Sewanee 
found herself on the defensive from the open- 
ing of the game. Auburn began a series of 
plays that resulted in carrying the ball across 
Sewanee’s goal line. Auburn played with 
dash and spirit, and, in ground gaining, they 
excelled the Tennessee team, while, on defense, 
they were evenly matched. Auburn is clearly 
a factor in football in that section. Feagin is 
a player of exceptional ability, and runs with 
such force that some ground belongs to him 
on every attempt. Skeggs and Bivins com- 
plete a strong trio which would give any line 
hard practice. 


ATLANTA, NOVEMBER 30TH—CAROLINA VS. 


GEORGIA, 5-0. 


At beginning of play Carolina found little 
trouble in carrying the ball over for a touch- 
down after only five minutes of play, but then 
Georgia braced, and, from there on, an organ- 
ized defense confronted the Carolinians. The 


. best work for Georgia was performed by Cap- 


tain Ritchie and Hamilton, with splendid 
kicking by McIntosh and end runs by Finne- 
gan. To make a stand at the finish of such an 
inauspicious season indicates that Georgia is 
made of the proper material, and that such 
work if continued insures them a permanent 
place high up among Southern teams. For 
Carolina Koehler and Bellamy were conspicu- 
ous, though they were ably assisted by the 
line men, who, though at times playing a ragged 
game, displayed strong defense at critical mo- 
ments. 
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NASHVILLE, NOVEMBER 30TH—VANDERBILT VS, 
UNIVERSITY OF NASHVILLE, 5-0, 

Vanderbilt forced the game in the first half, 
getting within Nashville’s 18-yard line before 
being held for downs, Nashville turned ag- 
gressor in the second half and carried the ball 
to Vanderbilt's 10-yard line by a run in which 
White distinguished himself by clever dodg- 
ing. Here Nashville grew nervous and allowed 
Massey, Vanderbilt's center, to carry a fum- 
bled ball for a touchdown on a too-yard run. 
The teams seemed evenly matched, but play 
was drawn out to darkness and what is the 
more to be regretted, the game had tobe left 
unfinished. 


University of Alabama has advanced to a 
higher position by the performances of a light, 
but well-balanced and thoroughly coached 
team. In their games they have shown foot- 
ball of a clean-cut character. 

Their scores were : 

University of Alabama vs. Tuscaloosa Athletic Club, 
II-5. 

University of Alabama vs. Southern Athletic Club 
{New Orleans), o-20 

University of Alabama vs. Montgomery Athletic 
Club, 16-0. + 

University of Alabama vs. University of Mississippi, 
775 


OUTING FOR FEBRUARY. 


ATLANTA, DECEMBER 2D—SEWANEE VS. 
SITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 5-0. 


UNIVER- 


In this game Sewanee continued her onward 
march to the Southern Championship, and, 
measured by actual contest, has earned a clean- 
er and clearer title than any of her predeces- 
sors. Her geographical situation has enabled 
her to meet more Southern teams than have ever 
before been met ina single season, and through 
it all she has been victorious. Some critics 
have been disposed to consider her the pet of 
chance, but her victories have followed too 
clearly upon the exercise of good judgment and 
consistent work to be other than a reward of 
faithful training. Sewanee kicked with effect 
throughout the game and the ends, as usual, 
played in faultless style. The back field played 
together, but the line was outclassed by that 
of Carolina, so that consecutive gains never 
crowned their efforts. Carolina fought hard 
and repeatedly forced the struggle into Sewanee 
territory, and Howell by a run of fifty yards 
came near turning the tide of the game. Caro- 
lina began the season with brilliant prospects, 
but the team that faced Sewanee cannot be 
considered up to her usual standard. Sewanee, 
on the contrary,was represented by a team out- 
classing herself. W. A. LAMBETH. 








THE COMING SEASON, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

ENNSYLVANIA, with their usual activ- 

ity in matters of track athletics, lost no 

time in setting their candidates at work 

for the coming season’s meetings. 

Scarcely had the football season closed 

than Trainer Murphy was casting his watchful 

eye around, among the old members of the 

team and the new candidates, and making 

preparations for setting his men to work before 

the Christmas vacation, in the covered track. 

The University has gained much from this 

coveredtracksystem. It has many advantages 

which the ordinary college gymnasium does 
not possess. 

The team loses this year three of last year’s 
prominent point-winners, namely, Baxter in 
the high jump, Meckling in the two miles, and 
Tewkesbury in the hundred and two hundred 
yards dashes ; but the fall novice sports demon- 
strated that there is some very promising 
material on hand, in fact it would not be sur- 
prising if Trainer Murphy should develop 
another champion. 

It has been proposed by the track manage- 
ment to send a team representing the Univer- 
sity to compete at the Olympian games at Paris 
during the coming year. 

A very high standard of excellency has been 
set by the track representatives of Pennsylva- 
nia during the past three years ; and it is an 


interesting fact that, as a result of last year’s 
score, the University moved up to third place 
in total number of points scored during the 
twenty-four years of intercollegiate champion- 
ships. The point record to date shows Har- 
vard 721 1-6, Yale 519 5-12, Pennsylvania 4o1 5-6, 
Columbia 383 5-6, Princeton 297 1-12 

The University will suffer a decided loss next 
year when they-lose the services of Mr. Mur- 
phy, who returns to Yale, but he will train the 
men for the next championship games for 
Pennsylvania. Trainer Murphy possesses un- 
usual judgment in being able, after very short 
acquaintance with a man, to advise him as to 
what branch of athletic work, with his particular 
physical characteristics, would be best for him 


‘to follow ; and what is more, after he has se- 


lected his line, to train him to a state of consid- 
erable perfection. His vast experience in track 
training makes him avaluable addition to any 
team. 

HARVARD. 


Harvard track team will feel the loss this 
season of J. T. Roche, J. F. Quinlan, T. E. 
Burke, F. B. Fox, and H. E Clark. It will be 
necessary to develop some of the new material 
to fill the places of these men. Among the 
most promising of the newcomers are, I. R. 


* Hoxie and E. B. Sprague, in the sprints; G. E. 


Behr, in the half-mile; E. Randolph, in the 
mile; R. Abercrombie, R. Wellman, and J. B. 
Manningin the hurdles. From present indica- 
tions it would seem that the team will be 
strongest in the hurdles, jumps, and weights. 


YALE, 


At Yale the graduation of T. R. Fisher, R. 
N. Graff, F. H. Warren, and C. B. Spitzer 
leave vacancies which will be hard to fill. 
There is every prospect that the team will be 
strong in middle distances, high hurdles, and 














ATHLETICS. 


pole vault, and with the assistance of J. Flan- 
nigan as coach there should be one or two par- 
ticularly good men in the weights. 


CORNELL, 


The excellent work done by the Cornell men 
in cross-country runs during the fall term 
should be the means of producing some good 
performers in the championship two miles. 
Trainer Moakley is to be assisted in his work 
of preparing the team by a number of Alumni 
track men, who will go to Ithaca during the 
present term to give a hand in coaching. The 
development of a strong relay team is looked 
forward to here. 

WISCONSIN, 

Wisconsin are eager to retrieve their lost 
laurels in the Western intercollegiate cham- 
pionship. After having carried away the 
championship for three successive years, to be 
sent down to fourth place, as they were in last 
year’s contest, was a considerable blow to them. 
Those who remain of last year’s team feel that 
an unusual effort on their part is cailed for, in 
order that the honor of the cardinals may be 
sustained. Many of last year’s team were new, 
and they now realize what efforts they must 
put forward in order to win next spring. 
Fortunately there are among the freshmen 
many promising men. Here, as at many other 
colleges, cross-country running was an added 
feature during the past fall, and some of the 
new men bid fair to make good distance run- 
ners. 

COLUMBIA. 


At Columbia efforts will be made to develop 
more jumpers and weight men during the com- 
ing spring. These features in last year’s team 
were the weak points. Columbia are fortunate 
in losing only two of last year’s men, and with 
past experience those who remain should be 
able to make a much better showing. 

Interest in track athletics will be maintained 
later into the summer than usual this year, as 
many of the men will be kept in trim for the 
Olympian games at Paris. Inaddition to Penn- 
sylvania, Princeton and Cornell, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago will, in all probability, send 
teams. 

In addition ‘to the Interscholastic Champion- 
ships of New York and Long Island, we are 
this season to have a meeting between the two 
associations, which will most probably be held 
at Manhattan Field the third week in May. 
Their respective championship meets will be 
held one week earlier. It is proposed that each 
association be —— by four competitors 
in each event of the inter-city contest. This 
should be an admirable meeting. We wish it 
success and that it may become an annual 
event. 

BOSTON ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION, 

The first and one of the most important in- 
door features of the season will be the annual 
games of the Boston Athletic Association in 
Mechanics’ Hall on February 3d. The date is 
earlier than usual. Team races will be a strong 
feature of this year’s meeting. A large num- 
ber of college athletes are always entered at 
this meeting, and this year will be no excep- 
tion to the rule. 
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The annual Marathon run, which is held 
under the auspices of the Boston A, A., is 
scheduled for April 19th. The course will be 
from Ashland to the Boston A. A. club-house, 
a distance of about twenty-five miles. Prizes 
are given to the first six men. 

KNICKERBOCKER ATHLETIC CLUB. 

Following close to the Boston games, in fact, 
on the next Saturday, will be the games of the 
Knickerbocker Athletic Club in Madison Square 
Garden, February 1oth. Here, also, the names 
of a number of college men are to be found on 
the programme. eng the special attrac- 
tions will be a number of relay races between 
college teams, 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE CROSS-COUNTRY, 


The twentieth annual cross-country race be- 
tween Oxford and Cambridge Universities was 
held Dec. ist, over an eight-mile course laid 
out by the Thames Hare and Hounds Club. A 
start was made from the King’s Head, Roe- 
hampton, across the open country, and finished 
up with a clear stretch over Wimbledon Com- 
mon to the Weii House, near Roehampton. 
Cambridge gained a most decided victory, by 
getting all five of her team in first. The teams 
before the start were considered far more evenly 
matched than the finish proved them to be, 
notwithstanding the fact that Cambridge had 
come out victorious in the annual matches 
against the Ranelagh and Blackheath Harriers. 
The order of the finish and times of the men 
were as follows : 

M. Ss. 


1. C. E. Pumphrey, Christ’s, Cambridge...... 45 49 
2a. W. Winterbotham, King’s, Cambridge...... 46 45 
3. E. Gibbon, Trinity, Cambridge............ 47 9 
4. A. Botterill, Pembroke, Cambridge ........ 47 23 
5. W. B. Grandage, Clare, Cambridge.......... 47 3% 
6. C. B. Gull, St. Edmund Hall, Oxford........ 48 22 
7. W.R. Strickland, Keble, Oxford............ 48 33 
8. R. P. Marshall, Keble, Oxford................ 49 33 
g. G. R. Fothergill, University, Oxford........ 5° 50 
zo. H. S. Davis, Corpus, Oxford ...c.:..sccccee. 52 27 


BOSTON A. A. 


The annual fall handicap cross-country run 
of the Boston Athletic Association was held 
Dec. goth, over acourse of about five miles. 
Of the twelve starters Harvard was repre- 
sented by five entries, and four out of 
the first five places were taken by them. O. W. 
Richardson was the first man home, and Dick 
Grant the winner of the time prize. The ele- 
ments were somewhat against the runners, for 
a strong wind was blowing across a greater 
part of the course. All the men finished in 
good condition. 

The following is the order of finish, with the 
handicaps, elapsed and corrected times: 

Elapsed Cor'ted 


Penalty. time. time. 

Runners. M.S. M.S. M.S 
O. W. Richardson, H. A. A........ 115 27:27 26:12 
B. F. Sullivan, High A. C.......... 1:00 27353 26:53 
F. B. Taylor, H. A. A.cccccccccocces 0245 28:14 27:39 
C. I, Guan, 9. A. A..00...ccccecee 1:15 28:29 27214 
R Dixon, Wor. H. A.A....... 0330 28:50 28:20 
Dick Grant, Camb. G.A...... eeeee 3:00 28:54 25:54 
J. J. Hallahan, Boston............. 1:00 29725 28:25 
E. M. Adye, Brown Univ.......... 0330 30:02 29:32 
C. Hutchins, C. Y. M.C. A........ 0:30 =. 2951 29:21 
D. C. Hall, Brown Univ........... 3:00 = 30106 =~ 27106 
*J. L. Flynn, C. ¥. M. C. A.....06. — 31 ter 31i2r 
G. Ireland, H. A. A... ccccceeeeess 0:30 = 34109 33339 


*Limit man, no penalty. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE GYMNASTICS, 
Delegates from Princeton, Yale, Union Col- 
lege, New York University, Haverford, Am- 
herst and Columbia, met in the 
University Gymnasium, November 29th, and 
formed an Intercollegiate Gymnastic Asso- 


Columbia 


FOR FEBRUARY. 


ciation. Plans were laid for an annual cham- 
pionship meeting, which will in all probability 
be held this year at the Columbia gymnasium 
next March. Harvard was not represented, 
but will join the association and send a team 
to the meet. It is also expected that Pennsyl- 
vania will join, VIGILANT. 


RACQUETS. 


HAT Racquets and Court Tennis are 
slowly but surely coming into vogue in 
this country is made clear from the re- 
cent addition to the few existing courts 
of the new Racquet and Tennis Club at 

Tuxedo. ‘These new courts and club-house 
are situate not far from the regular club-house 
at Tuxedo, and have a beautiful frontage over- 
looking the lake. Immediately inside the en- 
trance are reception rooms and salon ; behind 
these is a room twenty-seven and ahalf feet by 
nineteen and a half feet, called the Dedans 
Salon, and, asthe name implies, the latter leads 
direct to the courts. The court, which has a 
playing space of ninety-one by thirty-one and 
a half feet, is beautifully laid out and lighted 
from sides as well as top. One of the most 
interesting features is the flooring, which is a 
special cement preparation that dries out a 
dead black and remains so permanently, thus 
avoiding the necessity for periodical painting. 

The governors of the club have been fortu- 
nate in their selection of secretary and treas- 
urer, to which office they have appointed Eus- 
tace H. Miles, of King’s College, Cambridge 
(England). Mr Miles is the present British 
amateur champion at both racquets and court 


tennis. A man with such a knowledge of both 
games is indeed a valuable addition to the 
club. 


The new club was opened December 30th 
with an exhibition match at court tennis be- 
tween E. H. Miles and Tom Pettit, the pro- 
fessional champion of America. 

The amateur, who received a handicap of 
half-thirty for a bisque, won out with three sets 
to love in his favor. 

The inaugural tournament was continued on 
January Ist with a court tennis match between 
G. R. Fearing, Jr., and A. Potter, of Boston, 
against E. H. Miles and T. Suffern Tailer, of 
Tuxedo. The contest finished in favor of the 
home pair by a score of 3 to 2. 

The members and guests who visited the 
New York Racquet and Tennis Club on Janu- 
ary 3d were treated to one of the fastest games 
of racquet ever seen. An exhibition match 
was played between Peter Latham, champion 
of the world, and George Standing, champion 


of America. Latham allowed three aces a 
game to Standing. Standing played most 


brilliantly, and won from Latham by scores of 
Is—2, 15—1 and 15—5. : 

Court tennis was a feature of the day’s pro- 
gramme at the Racquet and Tennis Club on 
January 5th. The principal game of the day 
was a doubles match, played between Latham 
and A. Tompkins and Pettit and E. H. Miles 
Latham played a wonderful game, and he and 


his partner had no trouble in winning three 
straight sets, with scores of 6—3, 6—oand 7—5. 


NEW YORK CLUB TOURNAMENT. 

The holiday invitation tournament of the 
New York Racquet and Tennis Club finished 
on January 6th with a very interesting match 
of racquets, doubles, between E. H. Miles and 
Latham, and Q. A. Shaw, Jr., and Standing, 
It was racquets of the very highest order, 
bringing together in one game the amateur and 
professional champions of both England and 
America, but the match did not involve any 
championship. 

The Englishmen worked splendidly together, 
and Mr. Miles, who started off a little below 
his form, was playing a great game at the 
finish, They won by scoring four games out of 
five, the conditions calling for the best four in 
seven. Mr. Shaw made many brilliant plays. 
Both professionals played a splendid game. 
Latham made his back-hand strokes with 
great success, and Standing’s low returns were 
very successful, 

The scores for the five games were as fol- 
lows : In the first and second games the Eng- 
lishmen won by 15 to 12 and 15 to 5; the third 
game Shaw and Standing won by 17 to 14; the 
fourth and fifth games went to the English 
pair with 18 to 14 and 18 to 14. 

SCHOOLBOYS’ CHAMPIONSHIP. 

An interesting tournament was held at the 
Racquet and Tennis Club, December 27th, 
28th and 29th, when the schoolboys competed 
fer their championship cup, which was pre- 
sented by the club for the encouragement of 
racquets among the schools. There were seven 
entries. The first draw brought together Cass 
and Prentiss, both of St. Paul, Concord, N. H. 
The former won the best two out of three with 
scores of 15 to8 and15to13. The next draw 
between Moorehead, of St. Paul, and Green- 
field, of Pomfret, resulted in a win for Moore- 
head by 15 too and 15 to2. Galloway, of St. 
Paul, forfeited to Pool, of the same school ; 
Pool was drawn, with Hitchcock, of Pomfrets, 
the former winning by 15 too and 15 to 2, 

The three contestants now left represented 
St. Paul. In the semi-final Moorehead defeated 
Cass by scores of 15 to 8 and 15 to 6. 

Pool and Moorehead were left for the final. 
The conditions called for the best three games 
out of five. Moorehead played brilliantly and 
forced the game from start to finish. He won 
the match and championship by scores of 15 to 
2, 15 to 5, and 15 to 3. 

The Pomfret School were badly handicapped 
by the absence of G. Clark, their crack player, 
who was last year’s winner. VIGILANT, 
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ICE- 
MINNETONKA, 

HE first ice-yachting of the season 
at Lake Minnetonka, a short 
from Minneapolis, Minn., 
sth. The ice on St. Louis Bay (a 
branch of Lake Minnetonka) was thick 

enough to allow the smaller boats to skim over 
a surface that was as near plate-glass as ice can 
be. This small class of boats has been named 
‘jack rabbits.” 

The new and commodious clubhouse of the 
Minnetonka Ice Yacht Club is now practically 
finished and is situated at Deephaven, on St. 
Louis Bay. The formal house-warming will 
take place on Washington's Birthday. As 
stated in December Outtnc, the Minnetonka 
Ice Yacht Club has purchased a number of 
the crack ice yachts from the Hudson River, 
and with those at the lake before, and new 
ones—built this winter—the club registers over 
thirty-five boats, with a membership that will 
shortly have to be limited. Theodore Wet- 
more, the father of ice-yachting in the West, is 
Commodore, and R. G. Morrison, treasurer ; 
the remainder of the committee is composed of 
Lucian Swift, W. K. Morrison and Fred A. 
Hubbard, 

Much is expected from the £74, built by Mr. 
Woodford. Mr. Woodford won considerable 
of a reputation last year in the Northwest 
when he constructed the speedy Vorth Star 
for Commodore Wetmore. 

The Minnetonka Club looks with longing 
eyes at the blue rag known as the champion 
pennant of the world, and talks of coming East 
this winter for it, providing the outlook is good 
for an extra long cold snap. 

January Ist was a gala day, and the club 
members and their guests were out in force. 
It had been planned to have a cruise by the 
whole fleet over the lake, starting from the 
clubhouse, thence to Excelsior, then to Way- 
zata, and home to a banquet; but, alas for the 
best laid plans! the thermometer registered 
below zero, a howling gale swept the lake, 
and the cruise had to be called off; still it could 
not bar such enthusiasts as Commodore Wet- 
more’s Worth Star, A.E MecMullen’s J/arzan, 
William Peets’ Quickstep, W. Korison’s boat, 

E. MeMullen’s S¢#. Nicholas (present holder 
of club championship), Charles Chalmers’ 
\agw, and Andy Pertson on S/zepuer, a new 
creation this year, The gale piped over twenty 
knots, and reefs were a handy thing to have 
on the sails. Some of the larger boats would 
have gone out, but as they did not carry any 
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was 
distance 
on December 


HTING. 


reef points, it would have been nothing short 
of folly to have sailed them. No races were 
called 

‘ LAKE PEPIN, 


At the annual meeting of the Pepin Ice Yacht 
Club at Lake Pepin, Wis., th . follov wing officers 


were elected: R. M. pt ng commodore ; 
L. B_ Leffay, vice-commodore ; O. L. Murry, 
secretary and treasurer; and O. M. Axtell, 
measurer. The Regatta Committee is com- 


posed of S. E. Serene, C. M. ey ern and J. M 
Axtell. A challenge from the Lake City Ice 
Yacht Club for a race for the J. B. Hudson cup 
and the championship pennant of the North- 
was presented before the meeting and 
accepted. These races will be held at Pepin 
over a course laid out by the regatta commit- 
tee, the club winning two races out of three 
will be declared the winner. The Pepin Ice 
Yacht Club rules will govern the races 


vest 


ORANGE LAKE, 

At Orange Lake, miles back of New- 
burgh-on-the-Hudson, the first sailing of the 
season in the East was on the second of Janu- 
ary. The ice was in prime condition and as 
smooth as a mirror. 

On January 34 Commodore Hi iggi nson or 
dered Quartermaster Taggert to br ing the sun 


just six 





over the foreyard, and as eight bells struck 
Signal Officer O’Brien broke out the club 





burgee, and the Orange Lake 


Ice Yacht Club 





W ommission for Igoo. 

ry 4th broke bright and clear, and 
hands were early on the ice. The reg _ r club 
course had been measured off, a quadrangle 





each side of which measured a half 
said quadrangle to be sailed five 


making a total distance of 


T} ne 
times around 
ten miles. The ice 
and smooth. Three 
sailed, all being for trophies 


was eight inches thick 


events were 





ana 
, ana 








each prize was won Snow bri ft, two 
on races and one by d 


The first event was 
and was for the challen 
vind was light 
lowing ice yachts lined 


for the start 


t as the fol- 
"Pi ne Point 


Commodore “ JH. < Hi gg_ginsons 


Opposi te 

















Windward, Vice-Comm<¢ _ Kidd 3; Snow 
Drift; Elijah Walsh’s Alderman 
Robert Kernahan’s 7roz Homer ‘ S 
Ramsdell’s /cee Queen. 

sloops It was a close 

the 


Windward and 
Windward won by 
home line 
qualified, and 
first, as i“ r 
finish 
Windward, 
Arctic, 12:22:10; l 
race it was a mixed class or 


The second Trace was 





January, 1898, 
the Kidd chaz 
were the s 
Frank G. 


page 399) 
ampion pennant. 
same as the first rac e, witha 
Wood's Flying i Sn mse 
won; time, 29 min. 30 sec. "Wiadwa 
ond. The slow time is accounted for by very 
light wind. 
The third 





race was for the 
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Cup and was a handicap event. Sow Drift 
again finished first, W22dward second, Arctic 
third, 7roudler fourth, Cold Wave fifth, and 
then Flying Jib. Time of winner, 27 min. 4o 
sec. Snow Drift beat Windward 2 min. 10 
sec., and 7roudbler and Cold Wave by a lap. 

The officers of the Orange Lake I, Y. C. for 
1900 are: H.C. Higginson, commodore ; Dr. 
Willet Kidd, vice-commodore ; Chas. M. Steb- 
bins, secretary and treasurer ; James O’Brien, 
yr. signal officer. Dr. Kidd is chairman of the 
Racing Committee. 

SHREWSBURY RIVER. 

The first race on the Shrewsbury River in 
New Jersey took place on January 3d. The 
wind blew a gale, and a slight snow covered 
the ice. The starters were: Commodore Mor- 
ford’s Flaw, Joseph L. Burrow’s //urricane, 
Rennie Hendrickson’s .V7~, and Charles Fox- 


ICE 


CE Hockey, although a winter game, has by 
the development in the manufacture of 
artificial ice been made practically inde- 
pendent of climatic conditions. Hail, rain, 
blow or snow, there is sure now, whenever 

fixtures have been made, to be ice under the 
most perfect conditions for play; and the game 
is one that requires perfect ice, for it is a fast 
and furious game, 

The certainty arising from the foregoing con- 
ditions has brought many more organizations 
into the field. The ranks have widened out 
and down, from the period when it was almost 
an exhibition game of semi-professionals, until 
it now includes many college and school teams, 
as well as the associated teams recruited from 
the principal athletic clubs. 

The result has been materially to the benefit 
of the sport. The lines between amateurism 
and professionalism have been more closely 
drawn, and the most objectionable features of 
rough and often dangerous play have been 
sensibly diminished, with every prospect of 
their complete elimination. 

AMATEUR HOCKEY LEAGUE. 

The first game in the Amateur Hockey 
League Tournament was played at St. Nicho- 
las Rink, December 20th, between the teams 
of the New York Athletic Club and the Hockey 
Club of New York. It was a most exciting and 
well-contested game and resulted in a tie, each 
side scoring two goals. B. Phillips and Rus- 
sell each scored a goal for the Hockey Club, 
Howard and Cobb doing the scoring for the 
Li ae. ey Oe 

On January 4th the championship season 
opened on the Clermont Avenue Rink at Brook- 
lyn, with a game between Crescent Athletic 
Club and Naval Battalion teams. The Cres- 
cent A. C. men won as they pleased by a score 
of eleven goals to nothing. 

The St. Nicholas Skating Club team defeated 
the New York A. C, team at St. Nicholas Rink 
on January gth, by a score of three goals to 

wo, 

This season’s schedule of games has been re- 
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well’s /7zrt, all being third-class boats. A 
straight-away course and return were sailed over 
three times, the total distance being six miles. 
There was hot work in this race, and the fore- 
runner took many a skyward flight. The 
Shrewsbury men consider it a disgrace to be 
caught reefing an ice-yacht. The winner was 
the /7aw, which was sailed by the Commodore's 
son, Garry Morford, The //aw’'s time was 11 
min. 45 sec. //urricane second, N7p third. 
This race was held by the North Shrewsbury 
i. ec. 

The following are the officers of the South 
Shrewsbury I. Y. C.: Commodore, W. A, Sea- 
men; vice-commodore, Chas. P. Irwin ; secre- 
tary, Bert. Cubberley ; treasurer, J. J. Manolt; 
sailing master, Jesse Lafetra , regatta com- 
mittee, E. E. Tabor, G. A. Lippincott, and 
Wm. Pontin. 


H. Percy Asu.ey, 


HOCKEY. 


duced by the withdrawal from the Amateur 
Hockey League of the Montclair Athletic team. 
UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 

The university and school hockey season is 
in full swing. A new addition to the ranks of 
college hockey is the Cornell Hackey team, or- 
ganized at a meeting on January 6th. 

On December 28th the Harvard University 
Hockey team played the Newton Athletic As- 
sociation at Cambridge. Harvard won by a 
score of four goals to two. 

On January rst the Yale Hockey team played 
at the Clermont Avenue Rink against the Cres- 
cent A. C. The Crescents proved far too 
strong for them and won by seven goals to 
one. 

The match between Columbia University 
team and Princeton, played on the Clermont 
Avenue Rink, January oth, resulted in a very 
one-sided game, Columbia team winning by 
six goals to one. 

On January 6th, at St. Nicholas Rink, the 
Naval Militia team won from Princeton by two 
goals to one. 

On December 24th the Cutler School team 
won from the St. Paul’s School team, of Con- 
cord, N. H., by three goals to two. 

The game between Columbia Grammar 
School and the Staten Island Academy on the 
same day resulted in a win for the Islanders by 
two goals to one. 

On December 27th Cutler School team played 
a drawn game with Princeton team, both sides 
scoring two goals each. 

On January 4th the Cutler School team played 
the team of Pomfret School, of Connecticut, at 
St. Nicholas Rink, and gained an easy victory 
by twenty goals to nothing. 

The recent visit of the McGill University 
team, Montreal, Canada, was not as success- 
ful asthey might have anticipated. Their 
first match was played at St. Nicholas Rink 
December 29th against the New York A. C. 
team, and although they played a very fast 
game, at the end of the second half both teams 
had scored three goals. It was agreed that an- 








ROD AND GUN. 


other period of three minutes should be played, 
and before time was up Howard, of the New 
Yorks, had scored the winning goal. 

On December 30th the Canadian Collegians 
met an ‘* All-New York” team, composed of 
players from the New York A. C., St. Nicholas 
Skating Club and the Hockey Club of New 
York; again the visitors suffered defeat by a 
score of ten goals to six. Neither team scored 
for the first ten minutes, but the score at 
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the end of the first half stood four to two in 
favor of the New Yorkers. The Canadians 
scored early in the second half, and the game 
looked like a close finish, when the New 
Yorkers rushed five goals tl \rough in very short 
time. Toward the close of the game the visit- 
ors picked up and added three more goals to 
their score. The New Yorkers’ team work was 
good, and their goal-keeper stood off several 
excellent shots. VIGILANT, 


CURLING. 


OT in many years have climatic condi- 
tions been so favorable for the opening 
of the season for the venerable and ex- 
hilarating game of curling. Ice, clear as 

crystal, specially set apart for the fraternity on 
the lake of Van Cortland Park, and a day as 
bright as July, enticed every Scot within 
reach to see or participate in the contest for 
the Dalrymple Medal on the gth of January, be- 
tween representatives of the North against the 
South of Scotland, Keen rivals, though 
‘* Brothers a’.”’ 

The Dalrymple Medal is the first contest in 
the ‘‘Grand National” series, and the condi- 
tions under which it was competed for this year 
were, in the words of the Highlander, *‘ gran’”’ 
and decidedly in favor of a ‘ roarin’ game ;” 
and a roarin’ game they had, for the ‘ bottle 
ice,” which had never had snow fall on it since 
it froze, was almost a foot thick and as keen as 
any curler could wish. The Northerners this 
year turned the tables on their rivals, and 
when the last head of the five rinks was played, 
the South were beaten by twenty-nine. The 
Northerners played a fine game on nearly all 
the rinks, and the ‘‘ guard stanes,” laid by the 
veteran Highlanders, were frequently a source 


of trouble to the borderers, who were just a 
wee bit behind their brothers in skill. 

In addition to the Dalrymple Medal, the 
Hoogland Flag and Kirkpatrick Medal are also 
competed for, the former going tothe skip whose 
team beats its opponents by the highest score, 
and the latter to the skip whose team makes 
the next best showing against its opponents. 

Robert Kelloch, of Rink No, 3, won the time- 
honored flag, and James Thaw, of Rink No. 5, 
the medal. David Foulis, as senior officer of 
the Northern Division, received the Dalrymple 
Medal. 

The score by rinks follows 

Rink. North 
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The remaining contests of the Grand National 
are for Champion Rink Gordon Medal, Inter- 
State Hamilton Medal, McLintoch Medal, Mit- 
chell Medal, Dewar Challenge Cup and Medals, 
and International Tow Rink Match for Gordon 
Medal. T. C. TurNErR. 








MASSACHUSETTS SPORTSMEN’S 


SHOW. 


HE 1900 show of the Massachusetts 
Sportsmen’s Association will open on 
Washington’s Birthday, February 22d, 
in the Mechanics’ Building, Boston. 

The scope of the exhibition, in its interest to 
sportsmen, to lovers of all kinds of field sports, 
and to the general public, which seeks to be 
entertained as well as instructed, has been 
greatly extended. More varieties of game, 
more strange and rare specimens of fish, seen 
only in the more notable aquariums, and better 
exemplifications of Indian customs will be some 
of the new features of the exhibition. Water 
polo and other sports, and class drills and exhi- 


bitions in the gymnasium will form part of the 
show. 
1HE SPORTSMEN’S SHOW, YORK. 

Preparations for the Sixth Annual Sports- 
men’s Show, to open March rst to 17th, at 
Madison Square Garden, New York, have been 
going ahead quietly, but to such good purpose 
that the foundations and framework of the er- 
terprise are now practically complete, and 
within the next few weeks the details of the 
prettiest and most realistic picture ever pre- 
sented to sportsmen within the limits of New 
York City will be under way. 

FOREIGN GAME BIRDS’ EGGs. 

Our sportsmen readers can help the cause of 
the gun by influencing the representatives of 
their districts in Congress to support the effort 
of Senator Lodge to obtain the repeal of the 
clause in the tariff prohibiting the importation 
of the eggs of foreign game birds. It was in- 
serted under a misapprehension, and its remov- 
al will open the door for, amongst other good 
game birds for stocking purposes, the Euro- 
pean partridge. It would have been bad enough 
to impose a heavy duty, but to prohibit alto- 
gether this avenue for restoc king our depleted 
shooting grounds is positively unjust. 


NEW 


GAME WARDENS MUST BE GAME W 


Governor Roosevelt is something me 


ARDENS, 
han 
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a Governor ; he is an ardent, practical sports- 
man, and we commend his intentions to other 
Governors of other States and all whom it may 
concern 

He will have all game wardens pass an ex- 
amination on his own book and be sent into the 
woods for a day and a night as a test of their 
woodcraft, and he will be satisfied that the 
warden is able to handle a rifle, an axe anda 
canoe, and to use snow-shoes when necessary. 
This is practical statesmanship applied to sport, 
and may its practice extend. 

A LOOPHOLE IN THE LAW. 

A serious loophole in the laws which regu- 
late hunting in Minnesota has been established 
by a recent decision of the Supreme Court there. 
It was held, two Judges out of five dissent- 
ing, that while the State authorities have a very 
extensive jurisdiction over the reservation, the 
tribal Indians on the reservation have, under 
their treaties with the United States, a license 
to hunt on the reservation in order to procure 
food, notwithstanding that the State laws pro- 
hibit such fishing and hunting. The trouble 
will be to prevent the disposal to persons other 
than the tribal Indians and shipment off the 
reservation. There are causes enough to de- 
plete the game and aid the pot-hunter without 
opening anotheravenue. If he may kiil game 
for food, he may barter it for other food, veni- 
son for coffee or whiskey, and still keep within 
the law. 

THE TARPON, 

It was in 1884 when William H. Wood of 
New York caught the first tarpon ever cap- 
tured in Florida waters on hook and line. Be- 
fore that period they had been occasionally 
killed with the grains, and one only is on 
record as being taken accidentally on a large 
trolling spoon. Mr. Wood, previous to 1884, 
annually visited the Gulf coast and was a keen 
observer of the habits of the tarpon, and deter- 
mined to essay their capture by practical and 
scientific methods 

He observed that the tarpon when hooked 
seldom failed to throw the hook from its jaw at 
the moment it leaped from the water, and from 
this knowledge came the inspiration that in- 
sured success in his future outings for these 
fish. His method wasa simple one. Casting 
about one hundred feet from the boat, he al- 
lowed the mullet bait to sink to the bottom, 
and at once coiled twenty to thirty feet of 
slack line on the gunnel or seat of the boat. 
The tarpon bites at a bottom bait rather gin- 
gerly, and the first intimation that it is doing so 
is more of a gentle ‘* draw ” than the “* pluck ” of 
most salt-water fishes. As the tarpon drew 
slowly away, Mr. Wood paid out the slack 
line to its full extent and then struck the hook 
into the fish. A mad rush, a furious leap, the 
powerful convulsions of the body and the vio- 
lent and continued shaking of the head and 
shoulders, which always follow the strike, were 
of no avail The bait had been swallowed and 
the steel was buried in the gullet of the fish. 

From 1884 until a few years ago all tarpon 
anglers in Florida followed Wood’s methods, 
and but few tarpon escaped after being hooked. 
In 1895 reports came from Aransas Pass, Texas, 
of the great numbers of tarpon being seen and 
captured in the rapid waters of the inlet. The 
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method used was the reverse of that intro- 
duced by Mr. Wood. It was surface fishing 
with a hundred feet of line tightened on the 
strong tide, which flows on the ebb at a speed 
of eight to ten miles an hour in the Pass. The 
boat was either anchored or slowly rowed 
against the tide. Under such conditions it was 
seldom that more than one fish out of ten 
was killed The tarpon dashed at the floating 
line, and the hook failed to be embedded except 
in the outer jaw, and at the first mad leap of 
the fish was thrown from the mouth. During 
the last few years the anglers of Florida have 
discarded Mr. Wood’s method, and now, as a 
rule, fish in swift waters of the inlets with the 
same results as obtains in Texan waters, It 
cannot be disputed that still-fishing for tarpon, 
as introduced by Mr. Wood. is the most scientific 
and enjoyable from an angling standpoint 


THE SPRING HUNGER OF FISH. 


It is a current belief among many anglers 
that an open winter foretells a poor fishing 
spring. ‘They reason in this way: 

An ice-bound winter is apt to kill the larvez 
of water insects, crustacea and the ova of small 
fish which hatch in the early spring, all of 
which constitute the food of fresh-water hook- 
and-line fish during the early days of the sea- 
son. This being the case, the large fish, hun- 
gry and eager, take the bait of the fisherman 
with greater avidity, being deprived of their 
natural supply of food. Hence a heavy winter, 
with waters frozen deeply, indicates a good 
fishing spring, and a mild open winter has a re- 
versed result. 

Now, be this as it may, and the premises 
seem to be well taken, there can be no question 
as to the hungry condition of black bass and 
trout in the early spring. We have had the 
former rise viciously at our turkey fly when 
the pool was rimmed with ice in the early days 
of March, and the latter do likewise, albeit 
both fish when grassed were frozen stiff before 
the hook could be taken from the jaw. The 
capture of the black bass was, of course, inci- 
dental, not being fished for, and the trout was 
taken under the old law that permitted fishing 
for them in March. How different it is with 
the black bass during the latter months of the 
season. The first heavy hoar frost in the 
mountain region sends them to deep water, 
and in some waters near the Atlantic coast a 
sudden lowering of the temperature over night 
to the freezing point will bring them floating 
on the surface in a numbed condition, 


MUNICIPAL WATERS, 


The very fair estimate that has placed a 
million or more baited fish-hooks daily in the 
waters of the country during each season— 
June to October inclusive—is a forcible indica- 
tion to municipal authorities in all the States 
that fishing as a pastime should not be ignored 
in the regulations they have made or will make 
respecting the city waters under their control. 
In many places, particularly in the city of 
New York, the rules now existing forbid the 
placing of aline of any kind in these waters, 
and the only exception known to us as existing 
is in some of the New England States, where 
the fisherman is permitted to enjoy his pastime 
in the reservoirs supplying the municipalities. 














AMATEUR CYCLE RECORDS 


REVISED TO JANUARY 


COMPETITION. 
NE-FOURTH mile, standing start. 
tition, G. F. Royce, Paterson, N. J.. 
1894, 0.29 3-5 - 
Philip a 


compe 
July 4, 
One-third mile, Seranenetan, 
LouisviHe, Ky., Sept. 4, 1897, 

One-half mile, Edward Llewellyn, "Woodside Park, 
Pa., July 30, 1898, 1. 

T wo- thirds mile, 1 E. L. Wilson, Washington, D. C., 
May 28, :898, 

One mile, W. “‘Roberteon, Denver, Col., Oct. 2, 1897, 

wo miles, John Nelson, Chicago, III., Sept. 24, 1898, 
3-49 2°53 3 miles, 5.44 4.5; 4 miles, 7.38 3-5; 5 miles, 9.36 1-5; 
é miles, it. -303 7 moped 13.25; 8 miles, 15.21 3-5; g miles, 
17-15; 10 miles, 19.13 

Eleven miles, Forest H. Wilson, Chicago, IIl., Sept. 
22, 1896, 24.01 4-5; 12 miles, 26.07 4.5; 13 miles, 28. 183 14 
miles, 30.24 2-5; 15 miles, 32 40 1-2; 16 miles, 34.393 17 
miles, 36.54 3-5; 18 miles, 39-07 I-53 19 miles, 41.21 3-53 20 
miles, 43.37; 21 miles, 45.53; 22 miles, 48.03 3-5; 23 miles, 
50.13 t-53 24 Miles, 52.24 1-5. 

Twenty-five miles, Fred Beauregard, Fall River, 
Mass.. Sept. 5, 1898, 50.04 
Thirty Sie, gy fiansen, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Aug. 15, 1895, 1.12.34 I- 33 35 miles, 1.24.34 4-5; 40 miles, 
1.37-34 2-53 45 Miles, 1.51.40; 50 miles, 2.06.30 1-5; 55 miles, 
2.22.00; 6+ miles, 2.39.01. 

AGAINST TIME, FLYING START, UNPACED. 

One-fourth mile, A. B. Simons, Deming, N. M., May 
26, 1896, 0.26 1-5; % mile, 0.33 3 

One half mile, C. V. Dasey, 


Denver, Col., 


Heil, 


July 9, 1898, 


0.58. 
Two-thirds mile, J. G. Denver, Col., July 31, 


1898, 1.21 1-5 

gy fourths mile, F. B. Stowe, Springfield, Oct. 20, 
1694, 1.37. 

One mile, Fred T. Hoopes, Des Moines, Ia., July 24, 
1899, 2.03 

fo uliss, Joseph Heil, Denver, Col., Aug. 21, 1897, 


"Tecce miles, O. B. Hackenberger, Denver, Col., Dec. 
13, 1895, 7-03: 4) miles, 9.31; 5 miles, 11.56 4-5. 
Ten miles, A. G. Kluefer, Racine, Wis., 

24.19 2-5. 

Twenty miles, Arthur J. Thibodeau, Chicago, IIl., 
Oct. 29, 1897, 0.52.07; 25 miles, 1.03.45 ; 30 Miles, 1.16.45; 35 
miles, 1.30.39 2-5; 40 miles, 1.44.42 2-5; 45 miles, 1.59.21 4-53 
50 miles, 2.1405. 

Fifty-five miles, Rudolph Lauricks, Boston, Mass., 
July 31, 1897, 2.48.38 2-5; 60 miles, 3.04.45 1-5; 65 miles, 
3.20.58 4-53 70 Miles, 3.37.36 1-5; 75 miles, 3.53.33 1-5; 80 
miles S, 4.10.05 2-5; 85 miles, 4.26.09 4-5: go miles, 4.43.01 1-53 
95 Miles, 5.00.35; 100 miles, 5.16.24 2-5. 


July 2, 1897, 


AGAINST TIME, FLYING START, PACED. 
One-fourth mile, C. C. Holzel, Syehene. Ties 
4, 1899, 0.20 1-5 3 1-3 mile, 0.29 2-5; 1-2 454 
Two-thirds mile, H. M. Sidwell Cheater Park, Ohio, 
Oct. 5, 1897, 1.09 3-5; % mile 


Sept. 


One mile, C. C, Holzel, =k ll Wash., Oct. 22, 1899, 
1.30 1-5. 

Two miles, E. L. Wilson, Washington, D. C., May 10, 
1898, 3.42 4-5 

Three miles, R ay Duer, Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 23, 1897, 
5.53 1-53 4 miles, 7.52. 

Five miles, C. V. Dasey, Denver, Col., Oct. 2, 1897, 
aie 7 ‘aatlee, John Nelson, Chicago, IIl., Oct. 6, 1898, 


11.59; 7 miles, 13. 58 1- 5; 8 miles, 16.02 2-53; 9 mgd 18. 05; 
10 miles, 20.04 4-5 ; 15 miles, 30.26 3-5; 20 miles, 40.32 3 25 
miles, 50.45. 


IST, 1900. 


TANDEM, FLYING START, PACED. 


One-fourth mile, Haggarty - Williams, Waltham, 
Mass., Oct. 27, 1894, 0.25 4-5; 1-3 mile, 0.34 2-5; % mile, 
0.52 1-23 1 mile, 1.52 3-5. 


FLYING START, UNPACED, 


One-fourth mile, Earl My apd oe E. Llewellyn, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 12, 1898, 0 

One-third mile, ': F. Finn and W. *E. ‘DeTemple, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Oct. 27, 1897, 0.34 2-5 

One-half mile, Ingraham Srothers, Charles River 
Park, Aug. 31, 1808, 0.52 3-5. 

Two-thirds mile, Davisworth and Mitchell, 
ville, Ky., July 4, 1896, 1.17 

One mile, Fr. A. joseph and F. G. 
Mich., June 18, 1898, 1.50; 2 miles, 3.57 1- 

Three miles, C. V. Dasey and Chas. Goranfio, Den- 
ver, Col.. July 16, 1897, 6.24 e-5 ; 4 miles, 8.36 1- 

Five miles, F.A. Joseph and F. G. Hood, ‘Detroit, 
Mich., July 29, 1899, 10.26 1-5. 


Louis- 


Hood, Detroit, 


TANDEM, STANDING START, COMPETITION. 


One mile, E. C. Hausman ane G. H. Collett, Water- 
bury, Conn., Sept. 9. 1897, 1.55 3-5 
Two miles, Geo. H. Co liett and E. C. Hausman, 


Waterbury, Conn., July 29, 1898, 4.09 4-5. 
TRIPLET, FLYING START, UNPACED. 


One-half mile, J. R. O'Mara, George Walther, Chas. 
R. Pease, Newby Oval, Ind., July ¢ 1898, 0 50 1-5. 

One mile, G. W. Connor, Jr., H ° Russell, Walter 
Holland, Waterbury, Conn June sa 1 1898, 1.544 

Two miles, Perrie, Gracey and O'Neill, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Aug. 27, 1896, 4.17 1-2; 3 miles, 6.29; 4 miles, 8.43; 
5 miles, 10.57 1-53 6 miles, 13.12; 7 miles, 15.28 1-5; 8 
miles, 17.42 3-5; 9 miles, 19.57 3- "53 10 miles, 22.13 1-5 ; 
15 miles, 33.32 2-5 ; 20 Miles, 44.50 1-5; 25 miles, 56.02 3-5. 


TRIPLET, COMPETITION. 


One mile, H. S, Russell, Walter Holland, G. W. Con- 
nor, Jr., Waterbury, Conn., July 4, 1898, 2.01 1-5. 


HANDICAP RECORDS. 


One-third wren — H. Collett, Waterbury, Conn., 
Sept. 22, 1898, 0.41 3- 
ne-half mile, Bdward Seownatigm, Woodside Park, 
Philadelphia, July 30, 1898, .6 
One mile, Fred T. Hoopes, Des Moines, la., July 27, 
1899, 2.08 1-5. 
Two miles, F. L. Kramer, Newby Oval, 
13. 1898, 4-17 
ive Miles, L. I. Sanford, Denver, Col., 
11.42 4-5. 


Ind., Aug. 
July 15, 1899, 


TANDEM, HANDICAP RECORD. 

Two miles, Geo, Collett and E. C. Hausman, Water- 

bury, Conn., July 29, 1898, 4.09 4-5. 
TRIPLET, HANDICAP. 

One mile, H. S. Russell, Walter Holland and G. W. 
Connor, Jr., Waterbury, Conn., July 4, 1898, 2.01 1-5 
COMPETITION HOUR-RECORD, FLYING START, PACED. 

One hour, 27 a miles, Charles T. Earl, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., November 8, 1898. 

HOUR-RECORD AGAINST TIME, FLYING START, PACED, 

One hour, 29 miles 846 yards, John Nelson, Chicago, 
Ill., October 6, 1898. 

HOUR RECORD, TRIPLET, FLYING START, UNPACED. 

One hour, 26 miles 1,373 1-3 yards, Perrie, Gracey 
and O'Neill, Philadelphia, Pa., f 27, 1896. 
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OUTING FOR FEBRUARY. 


CYCLING. 


L.“A, W. DANGERS AND OPPORTUNITIES. 


HE February meeting of the National As- 
sembly L. A. W. will very likely ap- 
proach the vexing F ges aye of cycle 
racing squarely, and with reasonable- 
ness and courage. Inthe light of three 

consecutive annual evasions by this body of the 
serious responsibilities which the welfare of the 
competitive sport has laid upon it, the prospect 
for the declaration at an early date of a defi- 
nite and well-wrought policy concerning these 
things is an agreeable contemplation. The 
lawmakers of the League have always appeared 
to regard racing as an irrational rather than as 
the moral and vigorous product of cycling ; un- 
mindful of the value and necessity of mutual 
confidence, they have been utterly unwise, in- 
consistent and tactless in its attempted man- 
agement. Analysis of the great mass of legis- 
lation affecting the sport since 1894-5 shows the 
same to have been in fact hardly more than en- 
actments of such sentiments or opinions as have 
happened to be uppermost at different times. 
We look in vain for plan or purpose, from the 
hour when control of racing ceased to be 
straight sailing, to the present day. 

The events of the past twelvemonth have, 
however, served to awaken the instinct of self- 
preservation in a very marked degree. Sub- 
lime confidence in the ability to hold unwilling 
allegiants has been giving way, and there is 
more willingness to admit that all the condi- 
tions of harmony have not been met. The 
more thoughtful among officers and members 
begin to discern that promotion of racing is 
foreign to the real purposes of the organization, 
and that the constitution was warped to justify 
any cognizance of it. Heretofore, also, dele- 
gates to the annual conventions have been for 
the most part uninstructed ; going without set- 
tled convictions, they came away parties to a 
compromise. This time, however, the annual 
meetings of the several divisions have almost 
without exception definitely instructed their 
representatives, who will carry with them to 
Philadelphia the mature pce! he wo of their 
membership. Though there is considerable 
difference of opinion among the divisions them- 
selves, the trend toward the relinquishment of 
racing cortrol is unmistakable. A small vote 
on this question taken in Connecticut gave 
32.14 per cent. of the membership of the L. A. 
W. in that State in favor of racing control, and 
67.86 per cent. opposed. Michigan is almost 
unanimous in opposition, while Ohio alone, by 
a narrow majority, votes for the continuance at 
all hazards of the former policy. 

The National Cycling Association is, as is 
generally known, an association of leading 
track-owners originally organized for the pro- 
tection and extension of mutual interests. Its 
appearance upon the troubled waters of cycle- 
racing management was a later thought, 
brought out by the low and lower-growing 
vitality of the sport in this country from 1896 
to 1898 inclusive. Every purpose of this body 
has to do with racing ; the field of legitimate 
L. A. W. effort has been in no wise invaded. 
Candor compels the admission that the gain in 
power and influence of the N. C. A. has been 
contemporaneous with the betterment of the 


conditions of the sport. The record of its 
legislation and rulings is singularly fortified 
against damaging criticism. If the L. A. W. 
is to retire from a field in which its prestige has 
all but departed, no other organization is so 
well equipped as the N. C. A. to step into the 
breach. There is every reason to believe that 
the interests of amateur competition would be 
intelligently conserved thereby. Up to this 
time the N. C. A. has been refused recognition 
by the I. C. A., through which means the L. A. 
W. has been exclusively entitled to interna- 
tional privileges—including participation in the 
world’s championship meet at Montreal in Au- 
gust, 1899. Now, however, the matter of recog- 
nition is under serious debate by the I. C. A., 
and little doubt remains that it will become a 
fact before the opening of the approaching 
racing season. 

Honorably relieved from a burden which has 
cost energy, money and temper for several 
years, the L. A. W. may return wholly to its 
original purposes without finding the field for 
its effort at all narrowed. Indeed, the con- 
ditions of the times seem most propitious for a 
broadening of its practical usefulness. The 
good-roads movement in this country can yet 
use to excellent and lasting advantage all the 
enterprise and strength which organized wheel- 
men and wheelwomen can bring to it. Side- 
paths are to be constructed by the thousands of 
miles in suburban and country districts. . The 
alphabet of cycle and motor-vehicle touring is 
only forming. There are at the present time 
a number of automobile clubs in the United 
States, but as yet no organization embracing © 
them nationally. The conditions essential to, 
and the purposes of, cycling and motor-cycling 
are so closely allied that the co-operation of 
their devotees ought not to be difficult to real- 
ize. There would seem to be no good reason 
why the League should not celebrate its twenty- 
first anniversary on Memorial Day, 1900, by 
broadening of its constitution, working plans, 
and possibly even its name, to take up the cause 
of its new brotherhood. This done, and the 
race-promoting blunders of the past forgotten, 
the veterans of cycling could cheer the old colors 
in the spirit of the 80’s and early go’s, 

NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

The newly elected officers of the Century 
Road Club of America are as follows: Presi- 
dent, E. J. Porter, New York; first vice-presi- 
dent, H. W. Knight, Massachusetts ; second 
vice-president, Jules Denegre, Minnesota ; 
secretary, C. M. Fairchild, Illinois; treasurer, 

« Se Wiemaser, Illinois. 

Mr. H. L. Marshall, of Milwaukee, has been 
appointed Chief Consul of the Wisconsin Divi- 
sion L, A. W., in place of Mr. F. P. Van Val- 
kenburg, resigned. 

Over 1,000 bicycles are used in the London, 
Eng., postal service. 

Mr. Thomas Summersgill, of Leeds, Eng., 
winner of the 1899 world’s amateur one-mile 
championship at Montreal in August, an- 
nounces his retirement from the path. 

The Touring Club de France spends on an 
average over 100,000 francs per year in pri- 
vately improving French roads. 

THE PROWLER. 











OOTING ADVERTIEMENTS. xvii 


- GOLF GOODS - 


Everyone interested in Golf should see the New... 


FORK-SPLICED CLUBS (Patented). 
Any “B.G.I1.” agent will show or tell you 
all about them, or write for complete catalog 
\¢] QO 280 containing as well “Elementary Instruction” 


and “Rules of Golf” free. 
& & SOCKET CLUBS # = ONE-PIECE CLUBS *« 


All “B.G.1” Iron Ciuss are made with WILLiAMs drop-forged heads, 
which have proved their superiority by greatly increased sales. 
NEW “B.G.1I.” BALL (made in Scotland), delivery April ist. 


Write for GOLF CALENDAR FREE, 


THE BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT Co., 


Retail Agencies: 
NEW YORK: BOSTON : PHILADELPHIA : 
313 BROADWAY. 408 WASHINGTON ST. 1028 CHESTNUT ST. 


: 
Electric : 
Riker Vehicles | 


Represent the last step in the per- 
fection of Automobiles, Vibration 
has been completely overcome; 
absolute - control of speed and di- 
rection has been secured. The 
minimum cost of operation and 
the highest degree of durability 
have been attained. Every 
requirement of pleasure or 
business, every demand for beauty 
and service, is fully supplied by 
a Riker Electric Vehicle— 
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Riker Ecectric RUNABOUT. 


The Perfect Automobile. 


EEEEEEESECEEEECEE EE SE EEE EEE SESE CEE CE 


If you will tell us whether you want a carriage for pleasure or a wagon for business we wil] mail 
youa catalogue accurately describing them in pictures and words. 


THE RIKER ELECTRIC VEHICLE CO., Elizabethport, N. J. 
heeeecececececeeecececececeeeeececececececcececececee 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 








INSURE ow... 


THE 


TRAVELERS 


of Hartford, Conn. 





OLDEST, 
LARCEST, 
and BEST 


Aes 6 ts ew 
Endowment, 


and Accident. 


.. Insurance 


OF ALL FORMS. 
Health Policies. 


Indemnity for Disability caused by Sick- 
ness. 























Liability Insurance. 


Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contract- 
ors, and Owners of Buildings, Horses, 
and Vehicles can all be protected by 
policies in THE TRAVELERS INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 7 


Paid-up Cash Capital, - - - $4,000,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 26,499,822.74 
Liabilities, - - - -  29,708,701.82 


EXCESS, 334 per cent. basis, 3,794,120.92 


GAINS: 6 Months, January to July, 1899. 
In Assets, = += = = =  $1,184,380.28 
Increase in Reserves (both dep’ts) 1,478,549.62 
Premiums. Interest, and Rents, 6 Months, 3,782,423,85 


J. G. BATTERSON, President. 
S. C. DUNHAM, Vice-President. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. 
H, J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
E. V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 








No 
Matter 
What 


your politics may be you'll laugh to 
“split your sides” over JUDGE during 
the campaign of 1900. JUDGE has 
politics in pictures for the politician, 
humor for the humorist, and all-around 
good-natured satire for everybody. 
JUDGE'S cartoons are features of every 
political contest that a good American 
should not miss. 


JUDGE ts published weekly and ts 
to be found the world over. It fs sold 
at 10 cents per copy, or by the year 
at $5.00. 


Remember, please, that 


Judge is 
the Prince of 
Caricaturists 





For Beginner and Experienced Athlete 





“Always Strong and Happy” 


Key to Health and Strength 
By ProF. J. R. JuDD 





A System of Treatment for the General Care 
of the Human Body, with Special Directions 
for the Development of Each and Every Muscle. 
It is Complete in its Treatment and Includes 
the Theory of Development, Special Develop- 
ment, Uses of Special Machines, Importance of 
Physical Exercise, Health, Training, Diet, Etc. 


This book should be in the library of every 
one who admires brawn, muscle and perfect 
physical development. It is the result of thirty 
years’ experience. 

PRICE, $1.50 
The Outing Publishing Company 


239-241 Fifth Avenue New York 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING, 
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‘* PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES OF SHIPPING AND 
CrarT ALL AROUND THE Wor _p,” by R. T. 
Pritchett. 

Mr. Pritchett has taken long voyages in 
yachts and had great opportunities of seeing 
the fibre and mat sailed craft of the far East, 
the Malay Archipelago and the far South, and 
of delighting in the balloon canvas of the trade 
winds, whilst with auxiliary steam he could 
defy the calms. The interesting subjects which 
he saw and appreciated with the eye of a sailor 
he has gathered together and pictured, from the 
royal yacht, Vzctorza and Albert, to the proa 
of the Murray Island of the Antipodes. 

[Ep. Arno_p, London, Eng.] 

‘“ FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS; OR, UNDER 
SCHLEY ON THE ‘Brooktyn.’” The ‘Old 
Glory Series” for young people, so well begun 
by ‘‘ Under Dewey at Manila,” is now con- 
tinued by Mr. Stratemeyer. In ‘‘ Fighting in 
Cuban Waters,” Walter Russell, brother to 
Larry and Ben, the respective heroes of the 
two preceding volumes of the series, finds his 
way to Boston, secures employment, enlists in 
the navy,and is assigned to the Brooklyn, 
Then follow intensely interesting chapters, 
telling of Commodore Schley, the idol of his 
men ; the routine of the life of the ‘‘ Jackies,” 
and blockade and discovery of Cervera's fleet, 
followed by the memorable conflict of July 3d. 
Walter has meanwhile met with all the adven- 
tures that the skillful author knows so well how 
to introduce, including an unexpected trip on 
the Merrzmac, under Lieutenant Hobson, and 
a subsequent experience among Cuban patriots 
and Spanish soldiers, being rescued at Guan- 
tanamo in time to return and be at his post in 
the glorious victory. At the end the three 
brothers are united at the home of their for- 
merly mean and miserly uncle, who has turned 
over a new leaf. In point of information con- 
veyed, ‘‘ Fighting in Cuban Waters” stands 
high. The order of rank in the navy, and man- 
of-war life in detail, are cleverly and accurately 
presented, while historically the volume might 
serve as a work of reference for most of the 
events in Cuban waters from the destruction of 
the JJazne to the beaching of the Spanish fleet. 

[Lee & SHEPARD, Boston. ] 

‘* THE AMERICAN Woops,” exhibited by actual 
specimens, by Romeyn B. Hough, B. A. 

Part VIII. of this unique publication repre- 
sents twenty-five sets of sections, and is the 
third installment of the woods of the Pacific 
Slope. Amongst the difficulties in obtaining 
sections of rare wood which Mr. Hough has 
overcome are sections of a palm and a cactus. 
The object-lesson of these sections, capable of 
wide distribution and study where museums 
are not available, is of the utmost value both 
scientifically and commercially, and no one but 
an enthusiast would have devoted himself to the 
task. [Romeyn B. Houcu, Lowville, N. Y.] 


Jutta Martowe as Barbara Frietchie, the 
Frederick girl, together with a collection of 
pictures representing Miss Marlowe in some of 
her most notable impersonations. Drawings 
by C. Allan Gilbert. 

The scope of Julia Marlowe's impersonations 
is wide and her merit high. In all her repre- 
sentations she is not only dramatically power- 
ful, but singularly picturesque, a fact that 
lends additional value to a collection of illus- 
trations ranging over nearly the whole scope of 
her répertoire. {R. H. Russet., N. Y.] 


«© An UNDIVIDED Union,” by ‘‘ Oliver Optic” 
(W. T. Adams), completed by Edward Strate- 
meyer. 

It calls up a wealth of remembrance to see 
the name of ‘‘ Oliver Optic” upon a title-page ; 
and while it is a sad thought for all boys that 
it can never stand upon another new book, they 
will be glad to know that his unfinished last 
work, ‘‘An Undivided Union,” has been com- 
pleted according to the outline left by the great 
writer at his death two years ago. Mr, Edward 
Stratemeyer has, after long and careful study of 
the campaigns forming the military setting of 
the ‘‘ Blue and Gray—On Land—Series,” of 
which this is the sixth and concluding volume, 
ably and successfully brought the story to such 
a conclusion as was evidently intended. The 
Riverlawn cavalry are taken through the Ten- 
nessee campaign, and participate with honor in 
the great battle of Chickamauga. The Lyons 
and Belthorpes face many dangers and perils, 
amid which romance is skilfully woven, and are 
left very happily situated, having helped to 
preserve ‘‘ An Undivided Union.” 


‘““To ALASKA FOR GOLD, OR THE FORTUNE 
HuNTERS OF THE YUKON,” by Edward Strate- 
meyer. 

-**To Alaska for Gold,” tells the fortunes 
of two brothers, Earl and Randy, two orphan 
lads from the lumber region of Maine. An 
uncle in California, who is an experienced 
miner and has been in the Klondike, sends for 
them to join him in San Francisco for a second 
trip. The whole preparation of a miner’s outfit 
and subsequent journey to the Klondike are 
most graphically described, and a great deal of 
valuable information given, which is to be re- 
garded as reliable, since the author has made 
long and painstaking investigation. The party 
have no easy time and no phenomenally good 
luck, and the book is the better forit. They do, 
however, secure a fair amount of the precious 
metal and return safely. Incidental adventures 
keep up the interest, and we predict that the 
boys will be sorry when the end is reached, and 
wish for more. Mr. Stratemeyer deserves the 
wide fame he is gaining as a writer of thor- 
oughly entertaining and yet safe and whole- 
some books, Ler & SHEPARD, Boston, } 
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AVID BELASCO has wandered far out 
of his accustomed track in ‘‘ Naughty 
Anthony,” and produced a farce com- 
edy of three acts of merry improb- 

abilities in which there is nothing improper. 
Expectation is sometimes on tip-toe, but the 
border line isnever passed. The whole frame- 
work is a light fantastic farrago wherein a 
hosiery model astonishes and entangles a pro- 
fessor of moral culture. She falls in love with 
him, His troubles. begin when he kisses ner in 
a public park, and he is threatened with an ar- 
rest, which he deftly turns off upon an innocent 
old married man. The ensuing complications 
can be imagined. Miss Bates played the 
hosiery model with a delicacy that saved the 
situation, and the whole company saved the 
farce. The cast includes: 
Anthony Depew, Professor of Moral Culture, 

Frank Worthing 
Adam Budd, a Valentine Maker. .William J. LeMoyne 
Zachary Chillington, Importer of French Hose, 

William Elton 


gg Cheviot, a Lawyer........cceces Charles Wyngate 
Mr. Heusted Claude Gillingwater 
Mr, Brigham. .w.cece ccccccccse sovcescscocee E. P. Wilks 






Miss Rinkett ...Fanny Young 
-Albert Bruning 


Samuel Edwards 


Ba scccccscsveccccsevensccvesecce .»»-Brandon Tynan 
DE cAccdnccwetsrceecseaserecenares ....William Lamp 
Mrs. Zachary Chillington.........e.06+ Maude Harrison 
PONT, SPUR O WIEO 52. iseciccncse sossecace Mary Barker 
Winnie, the Professor’s Maid........... Olive Redpath 
Margaret ..Frances Joliffe 
Mary.... {Saivation Army Girls < ...Ethel Norman 
Martha.. Katharine Black 


Name Unknown, a Pupil.........0 eoeees anet Hudson 
COOK, @ FGalerTy MOS). cise cceccscsccccce lanche Bates 
Ben-Hur, at the Broadway, is one of the 
established features of the season. Asa series 
of tableaux from the story of Gen. Lew Wal- 
lace, it brings into realization the far East in a 
manner more graphic than it was in the pages 
of the original. Time and repeated representa- 
tions have smoothed the mechanical and scenic 
difficulties, and rendered possible a series of 
spectacles rarely equaled in an age when stage- 
craft has accomplished what to our forefathers 
would have been impossible. It is not often 
that dramatized versions add to the author’s 
reputation, but ‘‘ Ben-Hur” enhances that of 
the original conceptien. The Broadway’s 
capacity is taxed to its utmost, and so long as it 
is possible for it to hold the boards there ‘‘Ben- 
» Hur” will draw large and satisfied audiences. 
Ar the Casino the extravaganza ‘‘ Little Red 
Riding Hood” justifies its title. It is extrava- 
gant in two acts and twelve scenes, neverthe- 
less it follows the old familar plot, though Miss 
Ethel Jackson, the Lz¢t/e Rea. Riding Hood, is 
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far removed from the model of our grand- 
mothers’ days, and Lrer Wolf is dealt out a 
fate he deserves. It is picturesquely staged, 
the music selected is merry, and as an extrava- 
ganza itis a novelty to New York. For the 
young, and for adults who keep a fresh corner 
in their minds, ‘‘ Little Red Riding Hood” will 
pass a pleasant evening. 


Tue New Year’s presentation at the Victoria, 
‘*Chris and the Wonderful Lamp,” bids fair to 
light the way to the treasures of the Arabian 
Nights ; for it is bringing to the treasury an 
eminently satisfactory return. Nor is the re- 
sult less satisfactory to patrons of this latest 
but not least of the attractions of the metrop- 
olis. It is an extravaganza in three acts, by 
Glen MacDonough, and the music by John 
Philip Sousa; when this is said all that is need- 
ful has been said, for Sousa's fame is well and 
deservedly established. 


At Wallack’s the ‘‘ Ameer” of Frank Dan- 
iels has had to give way to the reappearance of 
Olga Nethersole, who has brought to that thea- 
tre, from the provinces,‘‘ Sappho,” tocap it with 
a metropolitan success. Olga Nethersole’s 
dramatic genius assures that; and her com- 
pany, well-selected and old-established favor- 
ites, are worthy representatives of the best in 
their respective réles. 


‘*Way Down Easr” is at the Academy of 
Music, with every prospect of remaining. 
The, engagement up to date has been one of 
the most remarkable in the history of this 
big theatre, noted for many brilliant engage- 
ments. ‘‘ Way Down East” is a play that has 
taken as strong a hoid upon the public affection 
as any modern drama. Not only is the cast of 
superior excellence, but thought and judgment 
have been exercised in weaving in and about 
the story accurate and delightful details that 
have enhanced its charm, Every scene has 
been depicted with conscientious attention to 
its historical accuracy in reproducing life as it 
exists in the hills of New Hampshire. 


To the Garden Mrs. Langtry has brought her 
London success, ‘t The Degenerates.” 


A cozy little théatre and one which is very 
popular with residents of Hoboken, N. | 
the Lyric, under the management of Mr. H. P. 
Soulier. Many of the successful plays produced 
in New York are first given to the public at Mr. 
Soulier’s playhouse, the characters, staging and 
costumes being practically thesame, The best 
society of Hoboken patronize the Lyric, and if 
a new production is approved there, its popu- 
larity is almost assured in New York. 























